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~  SECOND  ANNUAL  EEPOET 

  0  F    T  H  E 

^ 

O  P 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

A  K  D 

REPORTS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS 

OF  THE 

Bomb  tit  (Jaunty  School  Coniuissionrvs; 

FOR  TEAR  EXDLXG  JUNE  30th,  1S67, 

WITH 

A  Summary  of  the  Statistics  of  the  Bublic  Schools  of  the 
City  of  Baltimore  for  the  year  ISO 7. 


ANNAPOLIS: 

WM.  THOMPSON,  of  R.,  Printer. 
186S. 


Department  of  Public  Instructlonj 

SUPEBINTEXDEXT'S  OFFICE. 

TO  BIS  EXCELLEXCY 

THOMAS  SWA^'X, 

Governor  of  Maryland  : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Second  xlnnual 
Eeport  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Maryland,  under  the  Uni- 
form System  of  Public  Instruction,  for  the  School  Year  end- 
ing June  30th,  1867. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

L.  Tan  Bokkelex, 
State  Super intendent  Public  Instruction. 
Baltimore,  December  15,  IS 67: 


REPORT 


STATISTICS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  COUNTIES. 

The  following  summary  of  School  statistics  will  exhibit  in 
hrief  what  is  contained  in  detail  in  the  tabular  statement 
which  forms  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  and  from  which 
tlie  citizens  of  each  County  can  determine  the  character  of 
the  School  work  which  concerns  them  most  closely. 

The  statistics  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Balti- 
more are  not  included  in  this  Summary. 

The  present  Uniform  System  of  Public  Instruction  having 
been  in  operation  two  full  years^  the  results  of  the  second 
year  are  shown  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  first.  The 
reports  received  of  the  condition  of  the  Schools  daring  the 
first  or  Fall  Term  of  the  current  year,  being  the  Third  School 
Year,  shov/  a  continued  increase  of  pupils  in  attendance. 


Whole  number  of  Schools  in  1887   1,279 

1866   1,249 

Increase  in  1867   30 


Whole  number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance  in 

1867,  Boys,  40,168  ;  Girls,  30,892.!   71,060 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  in  attendance  in 

1866,  Boys,  36,831;  Girls,  27,962   64,793 

Increase  in  1867   6,267 

Average   attendance  of  pupils   in  1867,  Boys, 

28,379;  Girls,  21,509  J...  49,868 

Average  attendance  of  pupils   in  1866,  Boys, 

24,839;  Girls,  18,911   43,750 

Increase  ia  1867   6,138 
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Dififerent  Teachers,  men  892,  women  666,  in  1867.       1 ,558 
"  "  926,  607,  in  1866.  1,533 


Increase,  1867   25 


Average  number  of  Teachers,  men  740,  women 

542,  in  1867   1,282 

Average  number  of  Teachers,  men  705,  women 

445,  in  1866   1,150 


Increase,  1867   132 

Average  number  of  SchooLs,  1867   1,20c 

1866.   1,09: 


Increase,  1867  ■   11' 


[Number  of  months  Schools  were  open,  1867   9 

,  1866   9r 


Decrease,  1S67  month  , 

Amount  paid  for  Teachers'  salaries,  1867  §405,257  62 

"  1866   356,680  50 


Increase,  1867   $48,577  12 


Amount  paid  for  incidental  expenses,  1867          §28,080  85 

<^  1866   29,737  09 


Decrease,  1867   $1,656  24 

Amount  paid  for  rent  of  School  Houses,  1867...    §2,866  42 

1866...      2,589  32 


Increase,  1867   $2T7  10 

Total  cost  of  Schools,  1867  §436,204  89 

1866   389,006  91 


Increase,  1867   $47,197  98 


Cost  of  each  different  School,  186*7   $340  35 

average      "      9  months,  1867,...  361  25 

different  pupil,  1867   6  U 

average             9  months,  18G7...  8  7-4 

Whole  number  of  School  Houses  reported  in  1867.  1,264: 

"               "         1866.  1,219 

Increase,  1867   45 

Whole  number  of  School  Houses  built  in  1867   45 

^-          "                "      1866   17 

Increase,  1867   28 

School  Houses  repaired  in  1887   281 

"               "          1866   206 

Increase,  1867   75 


School  Houses  furnished  with  desks  in  1867   99 

1866   68 


Increase,  1867   31 


School  Houses  in  good  condition  

ordinary   , 

bad  "   

condition  not  reported  

well  furnished  

badly   

not  reported  

provided  with  maps  and  globes. 


390 
448 
354 
72 
251 
911 
102 
139 


A  lar^e  number  of  School  Houses  are  under  contract  to  be 
built  during  the  current  School  Year,  several  of  which  were 
■^iiished  and  occupied  December  1,  1867. 
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School  Revenues  for  Year  ending  Jane  CO^  1887. 
Receipts?  from  Sfate  15  cent  tax  for  18G6  and 


arrearages  of  18GG   |296,550  68 

State  Free  School  Fund   62/)T5  98 

State  Donations  to  Pablic  Schools....,   15,300  00 

Interest  on  Permanent  Funds   1G,C40  5S 

^ Local  Tax  in  Counties   92,032  94 

Other  fovjurces   14,052  59 

Balances  in  tne  Treasuries  July  31,  1866   33,198  89 


$530,460  eO 

Of  these  receipts,  $436,204.89  were  dlshnrsed  for  salaries, 
incidental  expenses  and  rent  of  Schools  ;  $41,207.84  for  new 
School  Houses  and  repairs.  The  balance  for  sundry  c^.n* 
lingent  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  amounts  remaining  in  the 
Troasur}^  of  the  Counties. 

The  number  of  pupils  studying  each  branch  as  reported— 


1866. 

1867. 

46,255 

40,005 

32,588 

29;119 

  15,209 

18,881 

10,591 

5,960 

486 

500 

1,099 

68 

168 

1,000 

14 

24 

83 

7 

From  this  schedule  it  appears  that  in  the  ordinary  country 
Schools  the  studies  of  the  larger  portion  of  children  are 


•'•'This  Local  or  Cotintj  Tax  was  discontinued  December  SI,  1866,  except  in 
IbosQ  Counties  wliicli  by  vote  requested  the  tax  to  be  continued. 
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strictly  elementary.  This  is  also  indicated  by  the  kind  of 
text  books  mostly  distributed.  A  very  small  number  of 
])oys  or  girls  attend  at  the  High  Schools  or  Academies. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  STATISTICS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE.  ^. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 

Board  of  School  Coramissioners: 

Gentlemen  : 

The  Committee  on  Accounts  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  expenditures  for  Public  School  pur- 
poses for  the  year  1867 ;  also  the  number  of  teachers  and 
scholars  in  the  various  schools  during  the  Fall  term,  ending 
Nov.  25th,  1867,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  com- 
mittee deem  it  proper  to  remark  that,  having  had  charge  of 
the  accounts  only  since  Kov.  19th,  it  is  possible  the  state- 
ment of  expenditures  may  not  be  entirely  accurate;  but, 
having  carefully  prepared  the  same,  they  are  satisfied  that, 
if  any  errors  do  exist,  they  are  of  but  trifling  importance. 
It  is  due  to  some  of  the  Principals  of  the  Public  Schools  to 
state,  that  experience  has  proved  the  fact  that,  in  certain 
localities,  the  children  attending  the  schools  are  more  de- 
structive of  books  than  in  other  sections.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  in  those  schools  which  are  located  upon  the  borders 
of  the  city;  and  with  all  the  care  exercised  by  the  teachers, 
it  seems  impossible  to  prevent  this.  The  decrease  in  the 
number  of  scholars  in  Male  Grammar  Scbools  Nos.  1  and 
15  was  owang  to  transfers  to  the  new  Grammar  School 
No.  18. 

The  calculation  of  the  cost  of  books,  per  scholar,  for  the 
year,  is  based  upon  the  number  of  scholars  on  roll  during, 
the  Fall  terra,  and  does  7iot  include  the  cost  for  the  ex- 
change of  ^books  made  during  tl|e  past  year. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

LEVI  S.  WHITE,  1 
WM.  H.  FORSYTH,  | 
J.  E.  TRIPPE,  [Committee  on 

JNO.  B.  TIDY,  I  ^'^^ounte. 

BRICE  H.  HOBBS,  J 
Baltimore^  Janimry  14,  1868, 
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ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 

Showing  the  Kumher  of  Sch'olars  on  Roll  and  in  Attendance  during  the  Fall  Term  J 
18G7,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Year  :  also,  Jfximher  of  Teachers  in  each  School;  Total 
Receipts  for  Use  of  Books  during  the  Year,  and  Cost  of  Books  and  Stationery  of  each 
School,  and  per  Scholar. 


SCHOOLS. 


FALL  TERM  AT  THE  EKD  OF  YEAR. 


Uallimore  City  College..]  30I'  2G0| 
Kast.  Female  H.  School..! 
West.  Female  H.  School. 
Male  Gram  r  No.  1 ... 

a  9 


"  4., 
"  5. 

6. 

"  8. 

9. 

"  10. 
"  11. 
"  12. 

14. 

"  15. 

n. 

"  18. 
Fern .  G  ra  ra'  r  No .  1 . 

2. 
3. 

"  4. 
"  5. 

G. 


308;  2T0i 
400;  362: 
3681  309! 
300 1 


359 1 


"  8. 

9. 

"  10. 
"  11. 
"  12. 
"  13! 
'!  14. 

15. 

"  16. 
"  17. 
^'  18. 

19. 

Male  Prlm'y  No.  1. 

"  2. 
3. 

"  4. 
"  5. 
'*  G. 


2G0i  225 

2211  170i 

1G2|  1311 

3061  268, 

295  2501 

258|  212| 

200[  1701 

2871  223j 

IG61  156 

209;  187 

371|  331 
1361 

1901  151 

4621  395 

285  240 

161  130 

212i  186 

177;  151 

293 i  254 


62 
272 
110 
216 


54 
218 

93 
192 


353|  280 
196i  154 


307 
167 


252 
121 


3351  266 


82 
108 
165 

93 
419 
153 
204 
237 
167 
256 


60 
93 
131 
60 
370 
120 
160 
191 
110 
169 


278  204 


1 

1 

-  -1 

CO 

^  i 

1 ! 

•r 

t  1 

§  i 

1 1 

U*  1 

— - 

^1 



248 

22 

270 

253  10 

244 

51 

295 

260!ll 

347 

43 

390 

340  i 

121 

246 

58 

304 

2701 

8i 

156 

144 

300 

264! 

8! 

195 

80 

275 

2541 

6i 

134 

78 

212 

188!  5i 
150!  41 

73 

115 

188 

237 

50 

287 

258! 

162 

120 

282 

246 

61 

130 

154 

284 

240 

'o\ 

130 

74 

204 

185 

5 

153 

127 

280 

230 

7 

78 

96 

174 

155 

5i 

164 

70 

234 

210 

5! 

237 

70|  307 

270 

8 

64 

56 

120 

106 

3i 

134 

56 

190 

160 

4 

360 

85 

445 

380 

10 

164 

124 

288 

240 

7 

68 

75 

143 

125 

4 

151 

66 

217 

190 

5 

60 

119 

179 

150 

'A 

240 

50 

290 

256 

7 

25 

48 

73 

60 

2 

180 

110 

290 1  240 

6 

60 

84 

144 

,  130 

4 

155 

67 

222 

200 

6 

212 

163 

375 

315 

8 

101 

98 

199 

165 

5 

223 

81 

304 

270 

8 

111 

51 

162 

130 

5 

180 

100 

280 

240 

9 

13 

68 

81 

i  60 

2 

50 

68 

118 

i  100 

3 

125 

40 

165 

!  140 

4 

66 

30 

96 

I  "IQ 

3 

277 

107 

384 

362 

9 

69 

66 

135 

1  113 

83 

105 

188 

;  150 

4 

92 

135 

227 

\  200 

5 

27 

141 

168 

1  110 

3 

24 

193 

217 

1  160 

5 

103 

I  160 

263 

204 

7 

iCOST  OF  BOOKS  k 
\  STATIONERY 
:  FOR  THE  YEAH, 


$959  00, $2388 

37i 

$7 

789  001 

1987 

10 

6 

45 

1156  00 

1688 

44 

4 

22 

1072  75 

1105 

42 

3 

00 

686  00 

\J\j\J  \J\J 

749 

89 

2 

09 

723  95 

463 

49 

1 

78 

512  75 

869 

64 

3 

93 

240  75 

472 

34 

2 

91 

588 

73 

1 

92 

559  50 

762 

79 

2 

58 

551  50 

998 

35 

3 

87 

541  58 

589 

02 

2 

95 

646  50 

687 

93 

2 

40 

198  40 

435 

67 

■y  62 

581  55 

638 

84 

2 

05 

1016  75 

651 

43 

\ 

75 

181  00 

821 

91 

G 

04 

90  no 

OJ  \)\J 

1202 

19 

6 

34 

14S9  50 

825 

67 

1 

80 

529  04 

489 

54 

1 

72 

269  75 

456 

89 

2 

83 

500  25 

419 

50 

1 

PS 

277  58 

368  98 

2 

OS 

998  65 

602 

72 

2 

05 

67  00 

501 

56 

8 

00 

586  50 

782 

74 

2 

8S 

166  50 

464  45 

4 

20 

549  50 

533 

86 

2 

47 

686  00 

530 

55 

1 

50 

358  84 

471 

19 

2 

40 

919  40 

619  82 

2 

01 

416  17 

656 

50 

3 

905  23 

637  91 

1 

i'O 

44  50 

195 

13 

2 

38 

147  13 

832 

41 

7 

70 

40  00 

1156 

86 

7 

01 

144  25 

754  60 

8 

11 

1054  11 

115 

35 

27 

282  74 

88 

23 

51 

269  20 

185 

04 

10 

290  50 

159 

83 

G7 

101  25 

77 

73 

4G 

141  83 

289 

06 

1 

404  30 

154 

34 

15 
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STATEMENT— Concluded. 


FALL  TERM 

AT  THE  END  OF  YEAR. 

c  ^0 

p  .5 

COST  OF  BOOKS  & 
STATIONERY 

3 

FOR  THE 

SCHOOLS. 

1 

On  Roll. 

Attend- 
ance. 

• 

a 
"& 

lU 
O) 

^. 

d 

Attend- 
ance.' 

Teachers. 

Receive 
Scholars 
the  year, 

'a 

t  ~5 

-Jl 

"  9  

208 

166 

103 

83 

186 

168 

— 
4 

$358 

50 

§110 

68 



53 

300 
275 

202 

53 

198 

251 

184 

5 

207 

00 

140 

92 

47 

11 

10  

228 

141 

129 

270 

230 

5 

383 

00 

171 

40 

62 

u 

11  

204 

170 

79 

111 

190 

162 

4 

326 

96 

99 

77 

49 

:( 

239 
243 

198 
202 

97 
105 

144 

241 

195 
190 

6 

277 

36 

248 
156 

41 

104 

11 

13  

130 

235 

5 

402 

25 

71 

64 

it 

■  14  ,,,, 

308 

220 

154 

113 

267 

220 

7 

535 

35 

172 

41 

56 

u 

15   

150 

125 

70 

60 

130 

110 

4 

304 

00 

90 

35 

60 

16   

249 

174 

48 

168 

216 

165 

5 

182 

50 

137 

54 

55 

1 1 

17  

159 

130 

68 

86 

154 

125 

4 

200 

00 

.169 

94 

107 

1 1 

18  

165 

143 

83 

73 

156 

140 

4 

317 

40 

200 

51 

121 

:i 

19  

87 

67 

4 

82 

86 

65 

2 

35 

oo 

78 

80 

9a 

1 1 

20  

200 

160 

65 

115 

180 

140 

4 

255 

88 

203 

02 

102 

I  ( 

22  

189 

160 

38 

139 

177 

143 

5 

72 

75 

195 

10 

103 

11 

73 

56 

29 

39 

68 

55 

2 

73 

25 

99 

29 

136 

a 

24  

79 

60 

19 

44 

63 

57 

2 

53 

74 

197 

24 

250 

ii 

25  

141 

104 

21 

114 

135 

115 

3 

38 

83 

301 

05 

213 

1 1 

26  

117 

83 

21 

87 

108 

80 

2 

99 

32 

161 

44 

la.i 

Fern.  Primary  No.  1  

"  1 

363 

298 

223 

103 

326 

273 

7 

839 

71 

161 

27 

44 

169 

145 

73 
81 

85 
133 

158 

140 
170 

3 

245 

86 
08 

99 

56 

53 

I  ( 

239 

179 

214 

5 

340 

133 

56 

56 

11 

257 

190 

108 

137 

245 

200 

5 

414 

25 

117 

01 

46 

li 

117 

90 

20 

85 

105 

75 

3 

73 

25 

74 

92 

64 

ii 

6   

219 

165 

44 

170 

214 

160 

5 

210 

79 

280 

37 

12S 

ii 

7  

260 

180 

110 

129 

239 

175 

6 

408 

80 

159 

67 

61 

it 

^  8  

139 

99 

66 

59 

125 

100 

3 

245 

00 

52 

60 

33 

ti 

9  

185 

125 

23 

129 

152 

105 

4 

114 

75 

308 

01 

L36 

•  I 

10  

251 

210 

112 

124 

236 

185 

5 

410 

37 

182 

42 

72 

u 

11 

175 

142 

67 

98 

165 

140 

3 

265 

79 

117 

26 

<>! 

287 

203 
182 

117 

79 

132 
137 

249 
216 

200 
160 

6 

414 

35 

232 
123 

94 
14 

u 

13  

241 

5 

343 

75 

11 

14 

237 

176 

119 

94 

213 

185 

6 

451 

25 

109 

94 

46 

n 

15   

114 

91 

76 

36 

112 

90 

4 

245 

00 

59 

46 

52 

il 

16  ,  .., 

268 

191 

59 

182 

241 

175 

5 

2  07 

25 

176 

74 

06 

tl 

17  

219 

161 

86 

126 

212 

180 

4 

323 

75 

111 

53 

51 

il 

18  ,,  , 

146 

122 

72 

68 

140 

110 

295 

42 

156 

97 

107 

il 

19 

100 

71 

11 

81 

92 

72 

56 

10 

64 

49 

64 

11 

20  , 

209 

170 

77 

109 

186 

150 

4 

272 

50 

137 

69 

06 

il 

21     ,  , 

132 

100 

96 

22 

118 

100 

3 

370 

25 

98 

19 

-4 

11 

22  

197 

142 

42 

136 

178 

145 

143 

00 

269 

05 

il 

23  

114 

82 

45 
22 

63 

108 

90 
100 

2 

176 

50 

71 
70 

84 
48 

5.) 

il 

139 

109 

115 

137 

3 

92 

50 

il 

25   

120 

96 

23 

102 

125 

108 

3 

^6 

33 

178 

86 

.1 

26  

99 

61 

22 

70 

92 

70 

3 

81 

20 

75 

64 

It 

28  ,, 

81 

65 

9 

62 

71 

61 

2 

31 

75 

67 

28 

11 

29  

179 

129 

85 

55 

140 

117 

4 

340 

45 

127 

73 

71 

.  i 

30  

242 

168 

80 

138 

218 

175 

5 

257 

42 

127 

29 

fyl 

i  I 

240 

180 

100 

132 

232 

200 

4 

314 

91 

181 

34 

75 

il 

3?,  

264 

186 

143 

132 

275 

225 

6 

428 

75 

221 

95 

F4 
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Summary  of  Number  of  Teachers  and  ScJioIars  in  the  Ptihlic 
Schools,  December  16,  1867;  Number  on  Roll,  and  Aver- 
age^Attendance ;  also,  the  Number  on  Roll  and  Attendance 
during  the  Fall  Term  of  1867. 


FALL  TERM. 

Teachers. 

AT  THE  END  OF  YEAR. 

CI 

O 

1 

as 
<  § 

c 
(—1 

.2 

PL, 

03 

-4-) 

o 
Eh 

o  o 

High  Schools. 
M.  G.  Schools 
F.  G 
M.  P. 
F.  P. 

Total..  ., 

1,009 
3,788 
4,056 
5,100 
6,002 

892 
3,201 
3,230 
3,972 
4,508 

83 
86 
103 
109 
129 

839 
2,293 
2,544 
1,873 
2,290 

116 
1,348 
1,527 
2,822 
3,244 

955 
3,641 
4,071 
4,695 
5,534 

853 
3,186 
3,467 
3,843 
4,436 

19,955 

15,803  460 

i 

9,839 

9,057 

18,896 

15,785 
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Hitmmary  of  Cost  of  Boohs  and  Stationery  during  the  year 
1867,  ivith  Total  Amount  of  Receipts  from  Scholars  during 
the  same  time. 


Schools. 


High  tSchools  

Male  Grammar  Schools.... 

Female 

Male  Primary 
Female 

General  expenses  

Night  Schools  

Colored  Schools  

Exchange  of  Books  

Libraries  of  High  Schools. 
Interest  on  Notes  

Total  


Total  Cost. 

Receipts  from 
Scholars. 

$  6,063  91 
11,037  64 
11,299  88 
4,004  16 
4,349  20 
3,105  23 

$2,904  Uii 
8,373  73 
9,054  79 
6,667  37 
8,481  08 

$39,860  02 
360  33 
3,043  94 
9,393  71 
1,100  00 
248  00 

$35,480  24 

$54,006  OO!    $35,480  24 

i 
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Total  Cost  of  Public  Schools  for  the  year  1867,  as  shown  by 
the  Accounts  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  that 
year. 


General  repairs  and  cleaning,  embracing: 
Furnaces  and  stoves,  and  re- 
pairs of  same  $18,879  36 

Cleaning  Sinks   1,823  42 

Coach  hire   249  12 

C.  L.  L.  Leary,  legal  fees   273  66 

P.  C.  Friese,        "    25  00 

Avery  &  Husband,  for  plans...       250  00 
G.A.Frederick,  ...       200  00  ; 

Expenses  to  Boston,  &c   1,103  25 

Sundry    other    repairs  and 

cleaning  ^         35,648  75 

 $58,452  56 

Furniture  !   17,124  74 

Rents  and  ground  rents   16,561  94 

Insurance   718  5*) 

Printing  and  advertising   2,706  67 

Fuel   18,303  75 

Supplies   9,461  83 

Books  and  stationery   54,006  00 

Salaries   283,519 


$460,855  21 

New  buildings   31,868  25 

Total   -?492,723  46 
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SALARIES. 


Baltiraore  City  College  $18,300  00^ 

Eastern  Female  High  School   10,303  02 

Western     "        "    12,095  87 

Male  Grammar  Schools   57,409  67 

Female    57,046  74 

Male  Primary   53,894  70 

Female  Primary   64,531  63 

Evening  Schools   2,997  68 

Ofticers,  Music  Teachers,  &c   7,439  91 


Total  $283,519  212 
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The  following  table  will  sliow  tlie  net  cost  per  scholar, 
exclusive  of  rents  and  use  of  buildings,  for  the  year  1867, 
in  the  High  Schools,  Grammar  Schools  and  Primary  Schools, 
basing  the  calculation  upon  the  average  attendance  of  schol- 
ars during  the  Fall  term  ; 


BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE. 


Salaries  §18,300  00 

Books  and  stationery   2j388  37 

for  Library   300  00 

General  repairs   387  47 

Proportion  of  general  expense   1,113  00 


Total  $22,488  84 

Scholars.,, 301.       Cost  per  scholar.,, §74  71  per  year. 

FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  $22,398  81) 

Books  and  stationery   3,675  54 

Books  for  libraries   800  00 

Furniture,  E.  F.  H.  School   501  25 

W.  F.  H.   511  50 

General  repairs  E.  F.  H.  School....   3,688  07 

^            W.  F.  H.    1,104  47 

Proportion  of  general  expense   2,630  28 


Total  $35,400  0() 

Scholarg...708,       Cost  per  scholar.,, 50  00  per  year. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Salaries  $114,456  41 

Books  and  stationery   22,337  52 

Furniture   4,066  45 

General  repairs   14,305  18 

Proportion  of  general  expense. p   29,007  76 


Total  $184,173  32 


Scholars. ..7,844.       Cost  per  scholar.. .$23  48  per  year. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


Salaries  $117,926  33 

Books  and  stationery   8,353  36 

Furniture  ;   6,457  68 

General  repairs   22,044  4t 

Proportion  of  general  expense   41,047  37 


Total  $195,829  16 


Scholars. ..11, 102.       Cost  per  scholar... $17  64  per  year. 


Note. — The  above  calculation  is  based  upou  the  number  of  scholars  on  roll 
during  the  fall  term  of  18G7. 
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Nummary  of  Expenditures  for  the  Public  ScJiools  during  the 
years  1862,' '65,  '*66,  and  '67. 


Salaries  

Eepairs  and  cleaning 
Eents  &  ground  rents 
Books  and  stationery 
Printing  &  advert'g 

Furniture  

Insurance   

Supplies  

Fuel  

Kew  Buildings  

Total  


1862. 


1865. 


1866. 


$100,365'$  179, 004!$205, 069 


10,774 
8,322 
15,674 
838 
1,217 
702 
1,244 
4,842 


25,756 
10,576 
32,494 
3.284 
2,397 
1,276 
8,612 
12,568 


36,016 
11,035 
34,350 
3,670 
5,781 
139 
6,927 
9,591 


$143,978  $275,967 
6,850!  5.320 


1867. 


$283,519 
58,453 
16,562 
54,006 
2,707 
17,125 
718 
9,462 
18,304 


$312,578  $459,866 
31,868 


13,088 


$150,828|$281,287'$325, 666  $492,734 


Suiiirnary  of  Expenditures  for  the  Puhlic  Schools  from  1861 
to  1868,  exclusive  of  new  bidldings. 


Total  expenditures  for  the  year  1862  $143,978 

1863   161,859 

1864   202,138 

1865   275,967 

1866   312,578 

1867   460,856 
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These  facts,  so  honorable  to  Maryland,  ought  to  be  gratify- 
ing to  every  friend  of  popular  education,  and  are  the  best 
vindication  of  the  efficiency  of  the  School  System.  They  re- 
cord the  faithful  labors  of  School  officers — especially  the 
Presidents  of  the  County  Boards,  who,  by  frequent  visitation 
and  vigilant  supervision,  have  elevated  the  standard  of  Pub- 
lic Schools,  and  induced  many  thousands  of  children  to  use 
the  benefits  which  the  State  so  liberally  confers. 

To  what  extent  this  School  System  has  been  a  failure  let 
the  record  decide.  It  is  placed  before  the  citizens  of  the 
'State  that  they  may  determine  whether  their  Agents  in  this 
■important  work  merit  commendation  or  rebuke.  No  favor 
is  asked  but  that  which  an  ingenuous  public  is  always 
prompt  to  grant — a  fair  trial  and  a  verdict  according  to  the 
facts. 

The  large  increase,  over  6,000,  of  pupils  is  attributable  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  parents  generally  are  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  Public  Schools  that 
they  need  no  longer  to  sustain  private  or  family  schools. 
Many  Teachers  formerly  conducting  private  schools  are  now 
engaged  in  the  Public  Schools,  while  in  those  localities  where 
new  School  Houses  have  been  built  or  the  old  houses  repaired 
and  furnished,  the  Public  School  has  become  dignified  and 
attractive.  No  more  certain  or  satisfactory  evidence  of  an 
increased  interest  in  Schools  can  be  given  than  the  general 
desire  to  have  better  School  Houses.  In  some  sections  of  the 
State,  as  shown  by  the  Reports  of  the  Presidents,  the  sin- 
cerity of  this  desire  is  verified  by  liberal  contributions  for 
building  and  improving  the  School  Edifices. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES, 

The  need  of  Houses  conveniently  located,  well  built, 
properly  furnished,  and  equipped  with  simple  school  ap- 
paratus, is  still  felt  in  a  large  number  of  the  School  Districts 
of  every  County ;  even  the  most  favored.  It  has  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  school  work.  This  subject 
has  been  regularly  brought  before  the  people  in  public 
addresses,  and  otherwise,  whenever  opportunity  offered.  It 
is  believed  that  the  labor  has  not  been  in  vain.  By  the 
General  Assembly  of  1867,  an  Act  was  passed,  authorizing 
2 
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each  ScLool  District  to  levy,  by  vote,  a  tax  upon  the  property 
within  the  limits  for  School  House  purposes.  This  law  has 
been  availed  of  in  several  Districts.  The  County  Boards 
liav^  been  authorized  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  Perma- 
nent County  School  fund  to  the  erection  of  commodious 
houses.  Where  neither  of  these  sources  of  revenue  suffice, 
private  liberality  has  been  successfully  invoked,  and  the 
State  is  securing  not  a  few  School  edifices,  containing  all 
the  arrangements  essential  to  successful  school  work.  Good 
School  Houses  are  the  present  and  urgent  want  of  the  School 
System,  and  unless  means  are  devised  for  promptly  sup- 
plying this  want,  no  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  Free 
Public  Schools  can  fulfil  its  mission.  Attention  is  directed 
to  the  Keports  of  the  Presidents  of  the  County  Boards  of 
School  Commissioners  for  further  information  upon  this  im- 
portant subject.  These  reports  indicate  that  the  people  are 
beginning  to  understand  the  relation  which  a  good  School 
House  bears  to  a  good  School,  and  that  the  health  of  the 
children,  as  vrcll  an  their  mental  culture,  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  School  Room.  Did  the  present  School  Sys- 
tem bequeath  no  other  legacy  than  its  seventy  new  School 
Houses  and  over  five  hundred  old  ones  swept  and  garnished 
and  in  good  condition,  it  would  leave  that  which  entitles  it 
to  the  gratitude  of  all  citizens  who  regard  the  welfare  of 
children. 

The  plans  of  School  PTouses  issued  by  th§  State  Board  of 
Education  have  proved  acceptable  and  have  been  sought 
after  by  School  Trustees  in  other  States. 

TEACHERS. 

It  is  a  duty,  the  discharge  of  which  gives  sincere  pleasure, 
to  report  that  the  men  and  women  engaged  in  teaching 
during  the  second  yeeLV  were  an  honor  to  the  State.  To  their 
skill  and  fidelity  may  be  attributed  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  success  of  School  work  as  evidenced  in  the  increased 
attendance  and  rapid  progress  of  pupils. 

As  indicated  in  previous  reports,  the  number  of  young 
women  employed  in  the  School  Room  is  increasing,  and  ere 
long  will  be  larger  than  that  of  men.  During  the  year  1866, 
ihere  were  319  more  men  than  women..  1867  only  226, 
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In  tlie  City  of  Baltimore,  out  of  more  than  500  teachers, 
less  than  50  are  men.  Tlie  general  opinion  of  tlie  Presidents 
of  School  Boards  is,  that  the  schools  under  the  care  of  com- 
petent women  teachers,  are  in  every  respect,  up  to  the 
average  standard  ;  and  in  many  instances,  are  models  of  effi- 
cient instruction,  thorough  system  and  judicious  discipline. 
The  prejudice  sigainst  women  teachers  is  yielding  to  the 
])Otent  arguments  of  facts,  and  it  is  now  generally  acknowl- 
edged, that  hy  kindness  and  perseverance,  even  that  terror 
of  the  olden  time  school,  ^Hhe  hig  boys,"  can  be  subdued  to 
courtesy  and  diligence. 

Many  of  our  best  young  citizens  are  preparing,  themselves 
for  the  teacher's  profession.  To  these  every  possible  f;icility 
and  encouragement  should  be  extended,  and  the  appropriate 
agencies  for  the  advancement  of  the  teacher's  profession,  such 
as  Normal  Schools,  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations 
should  receive  the  fostering  aid  of  tlie  State.  Much  has 
already  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  during  the  last 
year  as  sliown  by  the  accompanying  report  of  the  accom- 
plished and  gifted  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
whose  invaluable  services  I  trust  may  long  be  retained  in 
the  position  which  he        so  ably  and  successfully  fills. 

State  Normal  School,  ) 
Baltimore,  Dec,  9,  1867.  ) 

Rev.  Dr.  Van  Bokkelen  : 

Sir  : — In  my  last  Annual  Report  I  mentioned  that  the 
Fall  Session  of  1866  opened  with  48  students,  and  closed 
with  71  on  the  roll,  of  whom  65  were  in  actual  attendance  at 
the  date  of  that  Report.  The  Winter  Session,  commencing 
January,  1867^,  opened  with  70  students  and  closed  with  93 
on  the  roll.  It  was  feared  that  the  uncertainty  wliich  pre- 
vailed during  the  summer  respecting  tlie  stability  of  the 
present  school  system  would  check  the  progress  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  but  this  fear  has  not  been  realized.  The  Fall 
Session  of  1867  opened  with  70  students,  and  at  the  present 
date  there  are  94  names  on  the  roll,  of  whom  88  are  in  daily 
attendance. 

The  number  of  different  students  who  have  attended  the 
school  during  the  two  years  of  its  existence  is  201,  distributed 
among  the  several  counties  as  follows :  Allegany  2,  Anne 
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Arundel  6,  Baltimore  city  91,  Baltimore  county  24,  Caroline 
1,  Carroll  3,  Cecil  12,  Frederick  2,  Harford  T,  Howard  4, 
Kent  10,  Montgomery  6,  Prince  George  2,  Queen  Anne  12, 
Somerset  2,  Talbot  10,  Washington  2,  Worcester  5.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  is  51  ;  and  of  these,  thirty-five 
are  known  to  be  now  engaged  in  teaching.  Special  pains 
have  been  taken  to  ascertain  whether  these *}-oung  teachers 
have  given  satisfaction  in  the  positions  to  which  they  havo 
been  assigned  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  state  that  not 
a  single  complaint  has  yet  been  made  against  them.  Be- 
sides the  graduates,  fourteen  under-graduates  have  found 
employment  as  teachers,  and  though  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
are  laboring  with  acceptance  and  doing  good  service  in  the 
Public  Schools,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Normal 
School  is  responsible  for  none  but  graduates,  and  for  them, 
in  such  positions  only  as  their  diploma  entitles  them  to 
hold. 

The  Second  Annual  Commencement  v>^as  held  on  the  4th 
of  April,  in  the  Front  Street  Theatre,  which  was  densely 
crowded  by  a  deeply  interested  and  highly  intelligent 
audience.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Reverdy  Jolinson, 
Jr.  Esq.,  Lieut.  Gov.  C.  C.  Cox,  and  the  State  Superin- 
tendent. There  were  37  graduates,  of  whom  9  received  the 
diploma  of     Teacher  of  Grammar  Schools,"  and  28  that  of 

Teacher  of  Primary  Schools." 

The  Model  School,  which  at  the  date  of  my  last  Eeport 
was  located  very  inconveniently  on  Broadway,  vras  removed 
in  September  to  a  commodious  house  on  Fayette  Street,  near 
Eutaw  Street.  The  change  has  been  followed  by  the  hap- 
piest results.  The  school  is  very  popular,  every  available 
seat  was  filled  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  many 
scholars  were  refused  admission  for  want  of  room.  The 
progress  made  by  young  pupils  under  "  Normal  Methods" 
of  instruction  has  equalled  the  most  sanguine  anticipations^ 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  if  the  Model 
School  had  two  hundred  seats  instead  of  eighty,  they  would 
all  be  filled,  and  at  such  prices  as  would  make  it  a  self- 
sustaining  institution.  Ten  students  are  detailed  from  the 
Normal  School  every  quarter  as  Assistants  in  the  Model 
School,  thus  in  the  course  of  a  year  forty  teachers  are  trained 
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to  tlieir  work  by  careful  instruction^  close  observation  and 
judicious  criticism. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  success  of  a  State 
Normal  School  is  the  want  of  a  boarding  house,  where  stu- 
dents from  a  distance  may  find  congenial  company^  whole- 
some fare,  and  convenient  arrangements  for  study,  at  a  rea- 
f^onable  cost.  It  has  not  been  in  the  power  of  the  State 
Board,  with  the  limited  means  at  their  disposal,  to  supply 
this  desideratum,  but  a  beginning  has  been  made  by  way  of 
experiment.  Those  apartments  of  the  house  occupied  by  the 
Model  School  which  werejiot  suitable  for  school  rooms,  were 
furnished  as  lodging-rooms  for  such  students  of  the  Normal 
School  as  might  be  unable  to  find  accommodations  elsewhere. 
Nine  students  are  thus  provided  with  a  comfortable  home  at 
an  expense  of  ^4  a  week.  The  success  of  the  experiment 
has  proved  the  necessity  of  continuing  it  on  a  larger  scale. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  held  during  the  spring  in  every 
county  where  school  officers  signified  a  wish  to  have  one  : 
namely,  Baltimore,  Calvert,  Montgomery,  Kent,  Queen 
Anne,  Talbot,  Caroline,  Somerset,  Worcester  and  Harford. 
At  all  but  two,  the  State  Superintendent  was  present.  Val- 
uable assistance  was  rendered  by  the  presidents  of  the  re- 
spective county  boards,  and  by  several  eminent  educators, 
among  whom  I  may  name  Prof.  Benjamin  Hallo  well,  of 
Montgomery  County,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nelson,  of  St. 
John's  College.  These  meetings  were  invariably  attended 
by  all  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic  teachers  of  the  county, 
and  in  many  instances  by  citizens  in  considerable  numbers, 
f!;ome  of  whom  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.— 
Both  teachers  and  citizens  have  been  unanimous  and  hearty 
in  tlieir  endorsement  of  these  institutes  as  among  the  best 
means  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  Public  Scliools. 

Two  years  ago  this  Normal  School  was  started  as  an  ex- 
periment. To-day  it  is  an  accomplished  fact.  Without  the 
patronage  of  any  sect,  or  the  encouragement  of  any  party, 
it  has  won  its  way  to  popular  fVivor.  No  similar  institution 
in  the  country  has  achieved  a  similar  success  in  so  short  a 
time;  atid  nothing  is  needed  but  an  adequate  building  to 
make  that  success  as  permanent  as  it  has  been  rapid.  It  re- 
mains for  the  Legislature  to  determine  whether  by  a  liberal 
and  judicious  supj)ort  of  the  Normal  School,  they  will  pro- 
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vide  Mainland  teachers  for  Maryland  schools  ;  or  whether 
they  will  make  it  necessary  for  young  persons  to  go  to  other 
States  for  the  requisite  professional  instruction.  Normal 
School  teaching,  the  people  will  have  :  the  only  question  is, 
shall  it  be  obtained  within  the  State  or  outside  of  it?  In 
the  spring  of  1866,  there  w^ere  more  Maryland  students  in 
the  Normal  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  than 
in  our  own  Normal  School.  The  case  is  altered  now  ;  and 
I  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  Maryland  shall  be 
compelled  to  send  to  other  States  for  a  supply  of  teachers, 
or  to  send  her  youth  beyond  her  own  limits  for  professional 
instruction,  or  (what  is  still  more  to  be  deprecated)  to  em- 
ploy inexperienced  and  unskilful  teachers. 

In  conclusion  allow  me,  sir,  to  thank  you  for  the  cordial 
and  unwavering  support  you  have  given  me  in  this  labor, 
for  the  kind  words  with  which  you  have  so  often  cheered 
and  encouraged  the  students,  for  the  unlimited  confidence 
you  have  reposed  (not  undeservedly  I  trust)  in  the  instruc- 
tors, and  for  your  earnest  and  indefatigable  efforts  to  make 
this  School  at  once  a  blessing  and  an  ornament  to  the  State. 
Very  respectfully, 

M.  A.  Newell. 

COLLEGES  EECEIVING  STATE  DONATIONS. 

The  colleges  which  receive  State  donations  are  St.  John's, 
Anne  Arundel  County  ;  Washington,  Kent  County  ;  the 
Agricultural,  Prince  George  County  ;  Baltimore  Female 
College  in  Baltimore  City.  With  the  liberal  endowments 
granted  by  the  State,  and  the  able  corps  of  professors  en- 
gaged, it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  as  well  as  regret,  that  so 
few  of  our  young  men  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
for  collegiate  education  which  they  find  at  home.  A  very 
large  number  go  beyond  our  borders  to  graduate.  This  fact 
was  shown  in  my  first  Report.  It  is  thought  that  the  ag- 
gregate is  greater  now  than  in  November,  1866.  This  is  a 
subject  eminently  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  State  Colleges,  that  the  liberal  revenue  placed  at  their 
disposal  may  accomplish  the  object  for  which  it  was  granted. 

The  Agricultural  College^  of  which  I  am,  ex-qfficio,  a 
Trustee^  is  thoroughly  reorganized  and  has  an  able  faculty. 
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Only  eleven  students  are  in  attendance.  To  enable  this  im- 
portant institution  to  accoraplish  its  special  work,  an  appro- 
priation for  farm  buildings  and  apparatus  is  essential. 
With  such  addition  to  its  facilities  and  the  income  from  the 
United  States'  land  grant,  making  the  annual  revenue  over 
$12,000,  there  will  be  ample  means  for  accomplishing  the 
purposes  of  the  Institution  which  thus  far  have  not  been 
attained. 

SALE  OF  COLLEGE  LAND  SCRIP. 

I  am  informed  by  thcxComptroller  that  there  was  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  Agricultural  College  Land  Scrip 
$112,504,  of  which  sum  there  was  retained  in  the  Treasury 
as  per  chapter  520  of  1866,  10  per  cent,  of  said  amount, 
$11,250,40,  to  reimburse  the  State  in  part  for  moneys  ad- 
vanced to  the  College,  and  there  was  invested  July  1,  1867, 
in '^Southern  Relief  Bonds"  drawing  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  first  of  January  and  July,  the  sum  of  $100,000, 
thereby  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,253.60  to  be  invested. 

St.  John's  College:  Post  Office,  Annapolis. 

State  Donation  $15,000.  Salaries  of  Professors 
$12,350.  Students,  88.  Tuition  per  annum,  $50. 
Board  per  month,  $20.  Value  of  Property,  $150,000. 
Volumes  in  Library,  3,500.  Value  of  Apparatus, 
$1,000.    Acres  of  Land,  20. 

Agricultural  College;  Post  Office,  Hyattsville. 

State  Donation,  $6,000.  Salaries  of  Professors 
$10,000.*  Students,  11.  Tuition  per  annum,  $75. 
Board  per  Month,  $22.50.  Value  of  Property, 
$90,000.  Volumes  in  Library,  1,600.  Value  of  Ap- 
paratus, $500.  Acres  of  Land,  283.  The  College 
owns  agricultural  apparatus,  the  value  of  which  is 
not  estimated.  During  1868  the  College  will  have 
an  additional  annual  revenue  of  $6,000  from  sale  of 
United  States  Land  Scrip. 


*  This  amount  includes  the  Salaries  of  the  Register  and  Superintendent  of  Ag- 
riculture, which,  if  deducted,  leaves  for  Professors  $8,500. 
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Washington  College  :  Post  Office,  Chestertown, 

State  Donation_,  $3,000.  Salaries  of  Professors, 
$2,700.  Students  45.  Tuition  per  annum  $24  to 
$40.  Board  per  Month,  $15.  Value  of  Property, 
$17,000.  Volumes  in  Library,  500.  Value  of  Ap- 
paratu,  $1,200.    Acres  of  Land,  40. 

Baltimore  Female  College  :  Post  Office,  Baltimore. 

State  Donation,  $2^200.  Salaries  of  Professors, 
$7,500.  Students,  122.  Tuition  per  Annum,  $60. 
Board  per  Month,  $20.  Value  of  Property,  $50,000. 
Volumes  in  Library,  3,700.  Value  of  Apparatus, 
$650. 

Baltimore,  December  12,  1867. 

Eev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction : 

PiEv.  AND  Dear  Sir  : 

I  have  to  report,  as  a  supplement  to  my  late  report  to  you, 
that  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to-da}^,  the  number 
of  Teachers  and  Professors  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College  was  reduced  to  three,  including  the  President,  and 
that  their  Salaries,  after  February  6th,  1868,  amount  to 
fifty-five  hundred  dollars. 

Very  respectfully_, 

C.  L.  C.  Minor,  President, 

BaltIxMOre  Female  College, 
December  31,  1867. 
To  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  L.L.D., 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  : 
Dear  Sir  :  In  submitting  to  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  the  Report  of  the  Baltimore  Female  College, 
for  the  year  1867,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  institution 
is  in  a  flourishing  state,  though  it  has  not  yet  reached  its 
former  prosperity,  owing  to  the  impoverished  condition  of 
the  South,  from  which,  before  the  war,  it  derived  its  chief 
foreign  patronage. 

The  College  was  instituted  in  1849,  and  incorporated  the 
same  year  by  the  Legislature  of  Maryland.    Its  course  of 
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^tudy  is  liberal,  bein^^  as  extensive  as  in  most  colleges  for 
gentlemen,  and  is  intended  to  afford  students  the  advan- 
tages of  a  thorough,  practical  and  accomplished  education, 
suited  to  the  character  and  sphere  of  woman.  The  course 
of  study  was  specially  designed  to  prepare  young  ladies  for 
the  responsible  profession  of  a  teacher. 

As  education  became  diffused  over  the  State,  with  an  in- 
creased demand  for  teachers,  it  was  of  the  first  importance 
to  the  community,  that  the  teachers,  (instead  of  coming 
from  other  sections,  with  sentiments  at  variance  with  our 
manners  and  institutions,)  should  be  reared  and  educated 
among  us.  With  these  views,  the  Trustees  sought  to  make 
the  College  instrumental  in  rearing  a  body  of  competent 
native  teachers  by  asking  the  aid  of  the  State  to  establish 
in  the  College  free  scholarships,  upon  which  one  pupil  from 
each  county  in  the  State,  and  one  from  the  city  of  Balti- 
more should  be  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  study  pur-* 
sued  in  the  College,  and  with  especial  reference  to  the  voca- 
tion of  a  teacher.  For  the  education  of  these  young  ladies, 
twenty-two  in  all,  the  State  granted  to  the  College  an  an- 
nual donation  of  twenty-two  hundred  dollars.  The  import- 
ant service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  education  by  this  nor- 
mal training  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  of  174  grad- 
uates who  have  completed  their  studies  in  the  College  62 
have  become  teachers,  while  of  the  undergraduates  27  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  same  profession. 

During  the  year  the  following  young  ladies  have  been  in 
attendance  from  their  respective  counties.  Six  of  them  have 
hoarded  in  the  College,  the  others  have  boarded  with  their 
friends. 

Alleghany  County,  Miss  Alice  McMichael. 
A7ine  Arundel  County,  Miss  Kate  H.  Sprogle. 
Baltimore  County,  Miss  Annie  M.  Torrington. 
Baltimore  City,  Miss  Marian  Tindell. 
Caroline  County,  Miss  Ida  F.  Vernon. 
Carroll  County,  Miss  Emma  V.  Shower. 
Cecil  County,  Miss  Charlotte  R.  Russell. 
Charles  County,  Miss  Lottie  G.  Cooksey. 
Dorchester  County,  Miss  E.  Frazer  North. 
Frederick  County,  Miss  Laura  R.  Barrick. 
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Ho/rford  Cou7ity^  Miss  Alice  M.  ISTumbers. 
Hoiuard  County,  Miss  Jennie  Latchford. 
Kerd  County,  Miss  Lucy  E.  Miller. 
Montgomery  County,  Miss  Mary  E.  Higgins. 
P.  George's  County,  Miss  Rosa  A.  Bushell. 
Queen  Anne  County,  Miss  Sarah  L.  Thawley, 
Somerset  County,  Miss  Henrietta  E.  H.  Griffin. 
St.  Mar  if  s  County,  Miss  Mary  Fowler. 
Talbot  County,  Miss  Annie  L.  Benson. 
JVasJiington  Comdy,  Miss  Mary  E.  Hagernian. 
Worcester  County,  Miss  Georgiana  Mumford. 

Besides  the  young  ladies  educated  on  the  free  scholarships 
established  by  the  State,  many  others  avail  themselves  of 
the  advantages  of  normal  training  with  the  view  of  becom- 
ing teachers.  The  society  for  the  education  of  Southern 
children  has  placed  four  young  ladies  in  the  College  to  be 
educated  for  teachers,  who  are  admitted  to  gratuitous  in- 
struction in  all  the  branches  of  study  pursued  in  the  insti- 
tution. Thi^  generous  consideration  seemed  due  to  a  sec- 
tion from  wdiich  the  College  formerly  enjoyed  a  liberal  pa- 
tronage. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  visited  the  in- 
stitutions in  Baltimore,  which  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State, 
and  in  their  effort,  spoke  in  commendation  of  the  College, 
and  advised  that  it  be  continued  under  the  fostering  care  of 
the  State. 

The  buildings  and  the  a|)pointments  of  the  College  are 
extensive,  and  amply  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
two  hundred  pupils,  boarders  and  day  pupils.  The  College 
has  a  library  of  3,700  volumes,  with  chemical  and  philosoph- 
ical apparatus  for  experiments  and  illustrations,  with  cabi- 
nets of  minerals,  medals,  gems,  coins,  &c. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  scholastic  year  122  pupils  have 
been  enrolled,  of  whom  53  are  boarders.  Some  of  these 
board  in  the  College,  others  with  their  friends.  Twenty- 
one  of  the  pupils  are  from  the  South,  and  come  from  the 
States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Texas. 
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Tlie  Faculty  of  instruction  is  an  able  body  of  experienced 
teachers,  and  is  arranged  as  follows  : 

N.  C.  Brooks,  L.L.D.,  President,  and  Professor  of  An- 
cient Languages. 

Thos.  Lucy,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natuml 
Science. 

J  AS.  A.  Bartley,  a.  M.,  Professor  of  Belles-Lettres,  &c. 
M.  VoN  DER  HoEHL,  Professor  of  German. 
A.  Weidenbach,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 
Miss  Lydia  Fletcuer,  Preceptress,  Belles-Lettres  and 
Physiology. 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Wyatt,  English  and  History. 
Miss  Emma  C.  Gooding,  English  branches. 
Madame  A.  Dubreail,  French. 
Madame  A.  E.  Bonavita,  Piano  and  Singing. 
Mrs.  E.  A.  PoLSTER,  Piano  and  Guitar. 
Mrs.  Juliet  Workman,  Vocal  Music. 

With  such  a  Faculty,  and  with  such  results  to  the  State, 
in  the  number  of  finely  educated  women,  who  liave  gradu- 
ated in  the  institution  and  gone  forth  to  be  ornaments  of  so- 
ciety, or  as  teachers  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  rising 
generation,  the  College  may  with  some  degree  of  confidence 
appeal  to  the  generous  support  of  the  State.  All  of  whicli 
is  respectfully  submitted,  on  behalf  of  the  Trustees. 

A.  E.  Gibson, 
President  Board  of  Trustees. 

James  M.  Lester, 

Secretarij, 
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TEXT  BOOKS. 

Uniform  Series  of  Text  Boohs. 

Total  number  of  Text  Books  distributed,  186G  189,898 

1867   62,237 


Decrease,  1867  127,661 

Amount  paid  for  Text  Books,  1866  $64,103  82 

1867   28,652  78 


Decrease,  1867  $35,451  04 

The  Text  Books  distributed  during  the  School  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1867,  were  as  follows : 

Spelling  Books  18,297 

Dictionaries   1,070 

Readers. ..u  15,915 

Arithmetics  10,013 

Grammars   3,846 

Geographies   5,943 

Histories   3,51 1 

Natural  Sciences   1,011 

Music   125 

Algebra   374 

GeoiVietry   30 

Penmanship,  dozens   1,192 

Book-Keeping   414 

Book-Keeping  Blanks,  sets   349 

Latin...,  ^   132 

Greek...'   15 


Total  number  62,237 

Tije  following  were  also  distributed  : 

Walton's  Arithmetical  Cards   1,225 

Wilson's  School  Charts,  sets   4 

Corneirs  Outline  Maps,  sets   13 

Mar  tenet's  Map  of  Maryland   16 

Hoen's  Outline  Map  of  Maryland   1 
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Cost  of  Text  Bool's  distributed  to  each  County  for  the  School 
Year  ending  June  30,  1867. 


Allegany   §1,995  77 

Anne  Arundel   1,289  01 

Baltimore   5,146  00 

Calvert   646  94 

Caroline...   293  99 

Carroll  :   2,289  66 

Cecil   3,422  71 

Charles   662  25 

Dorchester   1,288  12 

Frederick   2,267  68 

Harford   40  00 

Howard   418  51 

Kent   458  06 

Montgomery   1,344  58 

Prince  George's..   1,295  65 

Queen  Anne   156  73 

Somerset     1,156  00 

St.  Mary's   249  28 

Talbot   501  93 

Washington   2,000  84 

Worcester   1,729  07 


Total  amount  received  828,652  78 

Amount  paid  for  Text  Books  for  School  Year  ending 
June  30,  1867. 

John  L.  Shorey   82,505  00 

Mason  Brothers   101  72 

Harper  Bros   6,896  34 

D.  Appleton  &  Co   5,585  85 

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co   2,839  00 

J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co   1,058  40 

J.  W.  Bond  &  Co   178  35 

Ivison  &  Phinney   626  40 

Taggard  &  Thompson   62  50 

Cushings  &  Bailey   8,792  22 
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From  the  annexed  tabular  statement  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  books  distributed  during  the  second  school  year 
was  much  less  than  during  the  first.    From  present  indica- 
tions the  quantity  will  be  yet  smaller  during  the  current 
year.    This  is  attributable  to  the  unsettled  state  of  public 
opinion,  occasioned  by  the  action  of  Agents  interested  in  the 
Text  Books  rejected  by  the  State  Board,  by  misrepresenta- 
tions of  other  parties,  and  an  apprehension  lest  there  might 
be  a  change  in  the  series  as  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.    From  these  causes  parents'  have  hesitated  to 
])rocure  necessary  books  for  their  children,  thus  to  a  great 
extent  interrupting  and  delaying  school  work.    Nothing  is 
more  essential  to  efficiency  of  instruction  than  a  prompt  sup- 
ply of  suitable  text  books  of  a  uniform  series.  Whatever 
plan  procures  such  books  most  promptly  and  places  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  children  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
term  at  least  cost,  is  the  best  plan.    Tradesmen  may  be  dis- 
appointed, but  the  children  will  profit  thereby.    'No  duty 
lias  given  the  school  oflicers  more  trouble  than  the  textbook 
husiness.    From  no  other  source  have  they  suffered  more 
misrepresentation  or  unfair  imputation,  but  in  no  way  have 
they  done  better  or  more  faithful  work  than  by  their  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  of  their  work.    The  School  Commission- 
ers, and  especially  the  Presidents  of  county  Boards,  have 
the  thanks  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  the  assur- 
ance of  my  confident  conviction  that  they  have  discharged 
tliis  important  trust  with  perfect  integrity.    The  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  Superintendent  in  this  connection  has 
been  the  subject  of  some  extraordinary  remarks,  but  he  is 
content  to  know  that  his  course  has  the  approval  of  the 
iState  Board  of  Education,  and  the  plan  of  distribution  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Boards  of  County  School  Commissioners. 

TRAVELS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

During  the  year  a  large  portion  of  time  was  appropriated 
to  official  visits  to  the  Counties  and  the  inspection  of  Schools. 
In  my  absence  the  duties  of  the  office  was  discharged  by  the 
competent  and  courteous  gentleman  who  occupies  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  to  the  Superintendent  and  Clerk  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education.    I  have  attended,  whenever  prac- 
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ticable,  the  Teacher's  Institute  and  Teacher's  Associations. 
Upon  many  occasions,  public  addresses  were  delivered  at 
meetings  largely  attended  by  the  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion. When  opportunity  offered  and  circumstances  per- 
mitted, an  open  discussion  of  the  School  question  was  always 
solicited,  that  objections  might  be  stated,  suggestions  con- 
cerning local  administration  made,  the  prevailing  sentiment 
ascertained,  and  the  Schools  profit  by  -the  views  of  those 
most  directly  interested  in  their  condition.  The  invitation 
was  not  always  accepted.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  many 
if  not  most  of  the  objections  to  the  School  system,  even  in 
the  minds  of  gentlemen  who  are  calm  and  intelligent  think- 
ers, are  attributable  to  a  lack  of  information  concerning  the 
School  Law,  and  its  actual  administration.  Had  such  dis- 
cussion been  frequent  not  only  by  School  Officers  but  by 
friends  of  Education,  who  had  studied  the  law  and  visited 
the  schools,  many  of  the  imaginings  which  disturbed  men's 
minds  could  not  have  existed.  A  better  sentiment  would 
liave  prevailed  ;  School  Officers  would  have  been  relieved 
from  much  anxiety  ;  the  children  would  have  been  benefitted, 
and  many  of  those  ills,  personal  and  material,  avoided, 
which  flow  from  charges  made  without  investigation. — 
Whenever  it  was  my  privilege  to  address  public  meetings  I 
endeavored  to  show,  what  I  here  most  emphatically  assert, 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  Schools  by  the  central  au- 
thorities, and  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  by  the  local 
officers  also,  the  moral  and  mental  culture  of  the  children 
of  the  State  has  been  the  sole  and  constant  aim.  That  po- 
litical, denominational  and  partizan  interests  ought  to  be 
and  have  been  discarded  as  having  no  place  in  a  system  of 
Public  Instruction.  That  the  Free  School  System  concerns 
the  children  of  the  State,  and  should  be  administered  inde- 
pendent of  all  sectarian  or  party  considerations.  Such,  it  is 
lioped  will  always  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  aim  of  those  to 
whom  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Maryland  is  entrusted. 

To  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  of  School  Officers  and 
other  citizens  of  every  County,  I  am  personally  indebted  for 
much  kindness.  The  recollection  of  their  polite  attention 
and  that  of  their  families,  will  remain  among  those  pleasing 
reminiscences  of  official  work,  never  to  be  forgotten. 


During  the  j^ear  I  traveled  5,484  mileSj  at  a  cost  to  the 
State  of  less  than  $200. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Upon  the  General  Assembly  of  1868  devolves  th€  respon- 
sibility of  providing  a  "thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
Free  Public  Schools  for"  the  State.  While  not  claiming 
that  the  present  uniform  system  is  perfect,  nor  doubting 
that  it  can  be  miide  more  acceptable  to  some  sections  of  the 
State,  yet  it  contains  many  valuable  features  essential  to  any 
successful  administration  of  school  work.  Chief  among 
these  is  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  supervision  by  competent 
officers,  paid  for  their  work,  and  responsible  for  its  proper 
performance. 

A  prominent,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  as  well  as  impor- 
tant, the  vital  question  to  be  decided,  concerns  sources  of 
income  and  the  mode  of  distribution.  For  any  '^thorough 
and  efncient  system,"  revenue  must  be  ample  and  certain, 
not  varying  from  year  to  year.  Competent  teachers,  and 
the  teacher  makes  the  school,  cannot  be  retained  without 
having  liberal  salaries  promptly  paid. 

For  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  carefully  ex- 
amined the  present  School  Law,  the  following  analysis  is 
prepared.  It  may  be  of  use  in  helping  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  decide  what  features  ought  to  be  retained  and 
what  rejected. 

The  School  System  of  1865  was  established  by  Constitu- 
tional Provision  and  Legislative  Enactments. 

The  Constitution  of  1864,  ihe first  that  made  any  provision 
for  Free  Schools^  decreed  that  Free.  Schools  shall  be  taught 
in  every  School  District  at  least  six  months  in  each  year.  It 
provided  for  general  and  local  supervision,  and  fixed  an  an- 
nual tax  upon  the  property  of  the  State  to  create  a  School 
Fund,  to  be  divided  among  the  Counties  and  City  of  Balti- 
more, according  to  population,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty  years. 

The  General  Supervision  was  vested  in  a  State  Board  of 
Education,  composed  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates  and  State  Superintendent 
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of  Public  Instruction.  The  Local  Supervision  to  be  by 
School  Commissioners  selected  by  the  State  Board.  With 
these  brief  provisions  decreeing  Free  Education  to  be  a  fixed 
State  policy,  and  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  super- 
vision of  School  work,  the  Constitution  submitted  the  entire 
detail  of  a  System  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

The  General  Assembly  of  I8G5,  acting  under  the  man- 
date of  the  Constitution,  provided,  witli  great  unanimity,  a 
System  of  Public  Instruction.  During  two  subsequent  ses- 
sions no  material  amendments  were  made. 

The  Maryland  School  System  differs  from  the  Systems  of 
other  States.  It  has  four  prominent  features.  They  are 
Supervision ;  That  vvdiich  is  to  be  Supervised  ;  Modes  of 
Securing  Competent  Teachers  ;  Sources  of  Income, 

I.  SUPERVISION: 

The  Law  prescribes,  with  much  exactness,  the  duties  of 
tlie  State  Board  of  Education,  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  and  the  School  Commissioners  for  the 
several  Counties.  The  President  of  each  County  Board  is 
required  to  perform  the  duties  of  County  Superintendent, 
while  each  Commissioner  attends  to  the  Schools  of  his  Dis- 
trict, the  number  in  a  District  varying  from  8  to  15.  For 
yet  closer  supervision,  each  School  has  a  visitor,  selected 
from  the  patrons,  who  acts  as  School  Trustee  and  aids  the 
Teacher  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  and 
procuring  school  requisites. 

II.  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  BE  SUPERVISED : 

The  Law  provides  for  securing  School  House  Sites,  build- 
ing School  Houses,  holding  School  District  Meetings  ;  pre- 
scribes the  duties  of  Teachers  and  Pupils,  the  course  of 
Studies,  fixes  the  length  of  School  Sessions,  and  the  periods 
of  vacation.  It  suggests  a  plan  by  which  Text  Books  are 
to  be  procured  and  distributed  to  the  Schools,  leaving  each 
County  to  fix  the  terms  of  distribution,  but  providing,  how- 
ever, that  indigent  pupils  shall  have  the  use  of  Text  Books 
free  of  charge. 
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The  Law  recognizes  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the 
means  of  advanced  education  in  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 
The  High  Schools  to  he  sustained  in  part  by  the  old  academic 
funds, — the  State  Colleges  by  annual  donation  ;  both  Higli 
Schools  and  Colleges  being  required  to  educate  certain  meri- 
torious youth  free  of  charge  for  tuition  and  use  of  Text  Books. 

III.  MODES  OF  SECURING  COMPETENT  TEACHERS: 

The  Law  directs  that  no  person  shall  be  appointed  a 
Teacher  without  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination. 

It  advises  the  organization  of  Teachers'  Associations, 
under  the  direction  of  the  County  Superintendent,  for  the 
discussion  of  problems  relating  to  systems  of  teaching  and 
discipline. 

It  requires  a  Teachers'  Institute  to  be  held  once  in  each 
year,  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  or  a  Professor 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  to  advance  Teachers  in  their 
j^rofession  by  imparting  to  them  sound  Scientific  Instruc- 
tion, concerning  methods  of  teaching. 

The  chief  agency  under  this  Title  is  the  State  Normal 
School,  the  character  of  which  need  not  be  explained,  nor  its 
importance  as  an  integral  part  of  a  State  System  of  Public 
Schools  be  enforced,  both  being  well  understood  by  all  per- 
sons who  have  made  education  the  subject  of  even  cuisory 
investigation. 

IV.  SOURCES  OF  INCOME  : 

The  Law  enforces  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  and 
provides  for  the  collection,  apportionment  and  distribution 
of  the  State  School  Tax  and  the  several  School  Funds 
through  the  medium  of  the  State  Treasury. 

These,  with  miscellaneous  enactments  concerning  School 
Libraries,  Educational  Tracts  and  Journals,  comprise  the 
features  of  the  Law,  or  rather  provide  the  machinery  by  and 
through  which  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  are  made 
effective  as  regards  the  establishment,  maintenance  and  su- 
pervision of  Free  Public  Schools. 

Under  this  Law,  Boards  of  School  Commissioners  have 
been  appointed  ;  the  counties  have  been  divided  into  School 
Districts  ;  teachers  have  been  examined  and  commissioned  ; 
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school  houses  have  been  built,  repaired  and  furnished  ;  a 
uniform  series  of  text  books  has  been  adopted  and  plans 
matured  for  their  distribution.  A  State  Normal  School  has 
been  organized  and  has  educated  in  whole  or  in  part  200 
candidates  for  the  teacher's  office.  In  some  of  the  counties 
Higli  Schools  in  which  the  classics  and  higher  mathemetics 
are  taught,  have  been  established.  Sets  of  account  books, 
school  registers  and  suitable  blanks  for  the  reports  of  teach- 
ers and  commissioners  have  been  prepared  and  distributed, 
plans  and  specifications  for  school-houses  of  wood,  brick  and 
stone  have  been  issued  to  all  the  counties,  forms  for  teach- 
ers' certificates  and  diplomas  of  the  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  School  have  been  adopted,  Teachers'  Associations 
have  been  organized  and  Teachers'  Institutes  held  where 
practicable — in  fine,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  system  has 
been  put  into  operation,  and  is  now  working  and  providing 
instruction  for  71,060  different  children  in  1,279  schools, 
under  1,558  teachers,  in  the  counties  of  the  State. 


That  valuable  and  efficient  school  work  has  been  the  out- 
growth of  this  system,  statistical  reports  fully  prove.  Evi- 
dence of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  is  also  given  in  the  writ- 
ten reports  of  the  Presidents  of  the  County  School  Boards, 
gentlemen  who  represent  the  various  political,  denomination- 
ul  and  sectional  sentiments  which  prevail  in  the  State  and 
are  as  able  to  speak  intelligently  as  they  do  candidly. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF  1865. 

The  objections  most  frequently  urged  are :  First — that 
the  administration  of  the  schools  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
people.  Second — the  authority  of  the  central  board  is  ab- 
solute and  hierarchical^.  Third — as  those  of  the  four  mem- 
bers of  the  board  hold  high  political  positions,  their  power 
may  be  used  to  advance  partizan  instead  of  educational  in- 
terests. Fourth — the  expense  of  the  system.  Fifth — the 
mode  of  distributing  the  school  tax  making  the  wealthy 
portions  of  the  State  help  the  weak. 

The  first  three  objections  may  be  well  founded,  but  how  to 
remedy  them  without  weakening  the  supervision  of  schools 
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is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  If  the  power  essential  to 
efficient  action  is  to  be  withheld  because  it  may  perchance 
be  abused — then  progress  will  be  slow  if  not  entirely  cease. 
What  the  people  do  want  may  not  be  what  they  ought  to 
wantj  and  in  no  question  of  State  policy  is  the  difference  be- 
tween what  is  needed  and  what  is  desired  likely  to  be  greater 
than  in  the  management  of  schools. 

The  fourth  objection — Expense — is  founded  on  total  igno- 
rance of  facts.  It  is  easy  to  have  a  cheap  system  and  it  will 
be  cheapest  to  have  no  system  at  all ;  but  no  State  that 
claims  to  have  an  ,jefficient  system  of  Public  Schools  can 
present  a  bill  of  expenditure  so  moderate  as  that  of  Mary- 
land. In  the  counties  during  the  second  school  year,  1,279 
scholars  were  taught  for  nine  months  at  an  average  cost  of 
$340.35  per  school,  including  all  incidental  expenses.  — 
71,060  different  children  received  instruction  at  the  rate  of 
only  $6.14  per  pupil.  The  statistics  of  no  school  system 
can  show  so  much  vrork  done  with  equal  economy  and  effi- 
ciency.    The  comparison  is  confidently  challenged. 

The  fifth  objection  concerns  the  distribution  of  the 
State  School  tax. 

In  my  judgment  the  present  is  the  proper  plan,  indeed, 
the  only  method  by  which  education  can  be  made  general. 
The  objection  proceeds  from  those  who  have  not  studied 
carefully  the  necessities  of  population  in  the  sparsely  settled 
counties. 

SCHOOLS  SHOULD  BE  SUPPORTED  BY  A  STATE 
TAX,  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  POPULA- 

fTIT/^  -v-r 

Population  and  wealth  often  are  in  an  inverse  ratio. — 
Where  children  are  numerous,  capital  does  not  always 
abound.  Where  the  number  of  schools  needed  in  propor- 
tion is  greatest,  the  means  to  sustain  schools  is  often  least. 
If  each  county  be  left  to  itself ;  in  one-third  of  the  State 
there  cannot  be  a  ^'thorough  and  efficient  system  of  Free 
Public  Schools,"  without  placing  a  burden  upon  the  people 
which  they  cannot  bear,  and  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
bear  when  the  circumstances  are  remembered  by  which  their 
taxable  property  has  been  diminished.  The  Constitution 
decrees  efficient  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State,  This 
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will  be  practicable  only  by  a  tax  upon  the  property  of  the 
whole  State,  distributed  among  the  counties  according  to 
their  educational  wants,  whicli  for  practical  purposes,  means 
according  to  population.  The  children  belong  to  the  State 
in  a  higher  and  nobler  sense  than  Sparta  claimed,  and  are 
entitled  to  eqtial  educational  privileges  without  reference  to 
the  section  in  which  they  chance  to  be  born.  Education  is 
a  State,  not  a  county  interest.  The  commonwealth  suffers 
by  ignorance,  idleness  and  crime,  whether  at  its  extremities 
or  at  its  heart. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  means  of  supporting  Free 
Public  Schools  each  county  would  haveTr'  left  to  its  own  re- 
sources. The  estimates  are  made  according  to  the  census  of 
1860  and  the  assessment  of  1866  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  on 
the  $100,  yielding  an  annual  revenue  for  schools  of  §50,000 
in  excess  of  that  received  from  the  15  cent  tax  upon  the  as- 
sessment of  1852.  The  white  population  only  is  taken  into 
this  calculation. 

In  Worcester  the  annual  revenue  per  capita  for  schools 
will  be  §1.15  ;  in  Talbot  $2.74  ;  in  Calvert  $1  54  ;  in  Prince 
George  |2. 51  ;  in  Baltimore  County  $2.64  ;  Baltimore  City 
$4.11;  in  Somerset  §1.11;  in  Kent  §3.01;  in  Caroline 
§1.40  ;  in  Queen  Anne  §2.73.  But  taking  the  number  of 
schools  required  according  to  extent  of  territory  and  popula- 
tion, Charles  will  have  for  the  support  of  each  school  per 
year,  §93.70  ;  Talbot  §189  ;  Calvert  §118.92  ;  Prince  George 
$207;  Baltimore  County  $419.27;  Baltimore  City  $2,147.78; 
Somerset  §96.45  ;  Kent  §248  ;  St.  Mary  §93.11  ;  'Frederick 
§258.04  ;  Dorchester  §118.67  ;  Anne  Arundel  $238.13,  and 
Worcester  only  §84.83. 

Again,  more  schools  and  consequently  more  teachers  are 
required  in  those  counties  which  have  least  assessable  prop- 
erty, because  the  population  is  scattered  and  need  a  larger 
number  of  different  schools  than  the  densely  inhabited  sec- 
tions of  the  State.  This  is  a  difficulty  which  cannot  easily 
be  remedied,  but  it  is  a  fact  which  leaves  such  counties  as 
Caroline,  Worcester,  Allegany,  Calvert,  Somerset,  with  un- 
equal resources,  even  when  tho  school  tax  is  divided  accord- 
ing to  population,  white  and  black.  In  Caroline  there  must 
be  a  school  for  every  78  white  persons  between  5  and  20 
years.    In  Calvert  for  every  77,  Charles  58,  Dorchester  84, 
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Queen  Aniie  69,  Prince  George  82  ;  while  in  Baltimore 
County  one  school  will  suffice  for  every  158  persons,  Frede- 
rick 131,  Howard  118,  Cecil  106,  &c.  Hence  it  appears 
that  Unless  some  mode  of  distributing  the  State  tax  similar 
to  the  present  be  adopted  there  cannot  be  *'a  thorough  and 
efficient  system  of  Free  Public  Schools  throughout  the 
State/'  Schools  may  be  sustained  in  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
ties— they  cannot  be  sustained  in  all,  however  earnest,  liberal 
and  intelligent  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  popular  education 
may  be. 

The  Free  School  Policy  being  a  State  policy,  it  ought  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  all  the  children  have  equal  claims 
upon  the  State  for  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  to  meet 
this  there  is  no  practicable  way  but  such  apportionment  of 
money  as  that  under  which  schools  have,  during  the  past 
two  years,  been  sustained  so  successfully  in  the  school  dis- 
tricts most  remote  from  the  centers  of  wealth  and  progress. 

Convinced  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  subject,  having 
given  to  it  much  thought — indeed  close  study — having 
visited  every  section  of  the  State,  and  taking  into  considera- 
tion all  the  facts  which  enter  into  the  question,  I  most  em- 
phatically repeat  that  the  only  efficient  plan  is  to  levy  a  tax 
upon  the  whole  property  of  the  State,  at  least  10  cents  in 
the  $100,  and  divide  it,  as  now,  according  to  population. 
Then  will  all  the  children  have  Free  Public  Schools  for  at 
least  six  months  in  the  year  ;  then  intelligence  will  be  de- 
veloped and  Maryland  exhibit  to  her  sister  States  the  most 
liberal  System  of  Public  Instruction  on  this  Continent  ;  ap- 
portioning her  money  according  to  the  ennobling  dictates  of 
patriotic  philanthro23y — not  the  rule  of  selfish  local  interest. 

WHAT  KATE  EACH  COUNTY  MUST  PAY  TO  SUS- 
TAIN EFFICIENT  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  IF  THERE 
BE  ONLY  A  LOCAL  TAX. 

There  is  still  another,  view  of  this  subject.  If  the  schools 
in  each  county  are  to  be  sustained  only  by  local  taxation, 
then  either  the  schools  must  languish  or  the  people  assume 
a  burden  which  they  cannot  bear.  The  evidence  of  this  is 
found  in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  To  secure  the  same 
amount  of  school  revenue  which  each  county  will  receive 
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from  a  tax  of  10  cents  distributed  according  to  population, 
Dorchester,  instead  of  10  cents,  would  be  obliged  to  levy 
25y^  cents  on  the  $100;  Anne  Arundel  17  cents;  Calvert 
36yV  cents;  Caroline  22  cents;  Charles  38  cents;  Somerset 
29^*5  cents;  St.  Mary  35tV  cents;  Worcester  2Qj\  cents,  &c. 

The  claims  which  the  counties  have  upon  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, the  chief  and  only  large  loser  by  the  system  of  ap- 
portionment, have  not  been  considered  in  this  argument, 
because  the  fact  is  patent  to  every  person  who  has  any 
knowledge  of  State  legislation,  that  the  great  public  works 
which  ha^ve  contributed  to  make  Baltimore  the  third  city  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  built  in  part  by  money  levied 
upon  the  counties.  The  wealth  of  the  rural  districts  con- 
tinues to  swell  the  capital  of  the  emporium  of  our  trade  and 
commerce,  and  as  by  increased  intelligence  the  counties  be- 
come more  productive,  the  city  wjU  continue  to  grow  in 
wealth  and  population.  Had  the  counties,  under  the  sys- 
tem of  1865,  received  only  the  amount  of  school  money 
levied  witliin  their  limits,  the  schools  would  inevitably  have 
languished  for  lack  of  funds. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  COLOEED  CHILDREN. 

No  public  orgcanized  plans  have  been  adopted  for  the  edu- 
cation of  this  class  of  children,  except  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more. As  reported  last  year,  scliools  have  been  continued 
in  the  counties  under  the  direction  of  the  Baltimore  Associ- 
ation for  the  moral  and  mental  improvement  of  colored  per- 
sons, supported  by  contributions  from  benevolent  associa- 
tions, and  the  payment  of  tuition  fees  by  the  .parents  or 
friends  of  the  children  educated. 

The  extent  and  efficiency  of  this  work  are  indicated  by 
the  following  statistics  furnished  by  the  Actuary  of  the  Bal- 
timore Association. 

Summary  of  Statistics  of  Schools  for  Colored  Persons  for 


the  year  ending  June  30th,  1867-. 

Total  number  of  Schools  for  Colored 

Persons   84 

In  the  city  of  Baltimore   22 

In  nineteen  counties   62 

Number  of  pupils  registered   8,600 

In  the  city   2,800 

In  the  counties   6,800 

Average  attendance   €,600 

Number  of  teacliers   89 

Number  of  montlis  schools  were  open   9 

Total  expense  of  84  schools,  includ- 
ing books,  furniture  and  supervi- 
sion  $61,808  50 

Average  cost  of  each  school   734  62 

Average  salary  of  each  teacher   364  46 

Cost  of  each  different  pupil   7  19 

Cost  of  each  average  pupil   9  35 

Cost  of  each  diiferent  pupil  per  month   80 

Contributions  to  sustain  the  schools  were 

received  from  citizens  of  Baltimore  $  3,305  16 

Appropriation  of  City  Council          20,000  00 

Associations  in  other  States   10,787  97 

"  Friends"  in  England^and  Ireland.    1,144  23 

Colored  people  in  the  State   23,371  14 

Loan   3,200  00 
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A  Normal  School  lias  been  established  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, in  which  teachers  for  colored  schools  are  trained  for 
their  special  work,  and  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination  be- 
fore taking  charge  of  a  School.  A  large  building  has  been 
purchased  and  furnished  with  all  requisites  for  the  Success 
of  the  Institution. 

The  Schools  for  colored  people  in  the  city  of  Baltimore 
v/ere  adopted  by  the  City  Council  in  September  1867,  and 
are  now  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  City  Scliool 
Commissioners. 

The  large  amount  contributed  by  the  colored  people  to- 
wards the  support  of  their  scliools,  being  more  than  one- 
third  the  whole  income,  is  proof  of  their  interest  in  the 
education  of  their  chiklren,  and  is  worthy  of  special  com- 
mendation. It  is  the  best  guarantee  that  they  will  use 
faithfully  whatever  fiicilities  may  be  given  them  for  estab- 
lishing a  School  System. 

Upon  this  important  topic  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
views  presented  in  previous  reports.  The  opinions  tlien  ad- 
vocated have  been  strengthened  by  observation  during  ofHcial 
visits.  Whatever  prejudice  may  liave  existed  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  citizens  on  this  subject,  is  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  that  wliile  there  is  not  at 
present  a  willingness  to  educate  colored  children  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  there  is  a  readiness  to  grant  them  such  facilities 
and  encouragements  as  will  not  prove  a  burden  upon  the 
1  esources  of  the  State. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Dr. 
S.  A.  Harrison,  of  Talbot  county,  in  which  there  are  ten 
day  schools  and  as  many  night  schools  for  colored  persons, 
with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  405  pupils.  The  schools 
jiave  been  held  in  churches,  but  soon  will  occupy  commodi- 
ous and  well  furnished  school-houses. 

^*  The  pecuniary  assistance  which  these  schools  have  de- 
rived from  the  white  people  of  Talbot  is  small,  but  the 
moral  support  which  they  are  receiving  is  better  than  any 
act  of  benificence  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  feeling 
of  benevolence.  A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  public  mind  on  this  subject.  The  self  interest  of  our 
])eople  has  come  into  stin^ulate  the  growth  of  liberal  senti- 
ments. 
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That  these  colored  people  should  show  any  aspirations 
for  a  higher  knowledge  than  that  which  ministers  to  their 
material  wants,  and  should  contribute  willingly  of  their 
very  little  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  is  a  phenomenon  so 
exceptional  as  to  justify  the  doubts  of  the  sceptical  as  to  its 
reality.  Even  those  who  are  most  gratified  by  the  eager- 
ness showed  in  the  beginning  to  acquire  knowledge,  begin 
to  apprehend  that  when  the  excitement  of  novelty  and  the 
propensity  to  imitation  cease,  there  will  be  an  a,bateraent  of 
zeal.  It  is  also  feared  that  under  the  pressure  of  wants 
■which  freedom  has  served  to  multiply  more  rapidly  than  the 
means  of  satisfying  tliem,  these  poor  people  will  be  disposed 
to  withhold  the  small  amount  they  now  contribute,  and 
throw  the  whole  burden  upon  the  benevolence  of  their  dis- 
tant white  friends,  who  can  at  best  have  but  a  general  con- 
cern for  their  success.  There  is  reason  then  to  .  apprehend 
that  these  schools  at  first  so  flourishing  may  languish  for 
want  of  pupils,  or  perish  for  lack  of  funds. 

*-The  question  suggests  itself,  can  and  should  anything 
be  done  by  the  County  or  State  for  the  support  of  these 
schools.  The  social  problems  which  arise  from  the  existence 
of  a  distinct  and  inferior  race  living  in  the  midst  of  a  domi- 
nant and  superior  race,  are  as  various  as  they  are  difficult, 
iso  sooner  is  one  solved  than  another  presents  itself  to  task 
the  powers  of  statemanship  and  test  the  resources  of  philan- 
throi)hy.  Emancipation  accomplished,  education  must  fol- 
low or  society  suffer.  In  slavery  the  master  stood  in  the 
relation  of  parent  to  his  slaves.  The  State  must  now  as- 
sume that  relation.  They  are  now  children  of  the  State, 
but  children  who  will  rend  and  tear  their  own  mother  if  not 
properly  educated.  He  truly  will  erect  a  monument  more 
durable  than  brass,  who  will  devise  means  by  which  these 
people  may  be  raised  out  of  the  slough  o^  ignorance  and 
placed  upon  the  firm  ground  of  intelligence,  where  alone 
progress  can  be  assured." 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  FOR  COLORED  PERSONS 

Have  been  erected,  or  are  in  course  of  erection,  to  be  fin- 
ished by  January  1st,  1868,  as  follows  : 
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Alleghany  ^   1 

Anne  Arundel   3 

Baltimore  county  ,   4 

Baltimore  city   1 

Calvert   0 

Carroll    1 

Caroline   2 

Cecil   2 

Charles   6 

Dorchester   3 

Frederick   3 

Harford   4 

Howard   2 

Kent  11 

Montgomery   4 

Prince  G-eorge   9 

Queen  Anne   6 

Somerset   1 

St.  Mary  11 

Talbot   3 

Worcester  1   1 

Total  86 


ACADEMIES  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

High  Schools  have  been  established  in  Cecil,  Talbot  and 
Worcester  counties.  In  Caroline,  three  schools  of  a  grade 
between  Grammar  and  High,  are  in  successful  operation. 

In  the  other  counties,  the  old  Acadamies  are  continued  or 
the  State  donations  appropriated  to  the  suj^port  of  Primary 
Schools. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  any  of  them  except 
the  Brookeville  Academy,  in  Montgomery  county.  This 
well  known  Institution  is  rapidly  attaining  its  former  repu- 
tation, and  under  the  care  of  its  present  able  Principal,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England,  promises 
to  become  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  School  System  of  the 
State.  Having  given  evidence  of  vigor  it  ought  to  be  fostered 
to  such  extent  as  the  law  may  allow. 
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BEPORT  OF  BROOKEVILLE  ACADEMY  FOR  18G7. 

This  academy  has  been  in  successful  opemtion  during  the 
past  year.  The  number  of  jiupils  in  attendance  has  been 
thirty-eight,  twenty  of  whom  are  boarders.  Instruction  has 
been  given  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  German,  the 
Mathematics,  and  the  various  branches  of  an  English  edu- 
cation. The  Principal  has  endeavored  to  render  the  instruc- 
tion thorough,  and  to  use  a  mild  and  parental  discipline,  ap- 
pealing to  the  noble  principles  of  our  nature,  and  exciting 
good  conduct  and  diligence  by  the  hope  of  reward.  Six 
State  Scholars  have  been  instructed,  two  of  whom  have  re- 
ceived an  academical  course. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Brookeville  Academy  having  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  forty  acres,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
from  the  village,  intend  to  erect  an  academy  of  the  first 
class,  surrounded  by  every  object  that  will  tend  to  refine  and 
elevate  the  mind.    In  the  proposed  building  there  will  be 
separate  dormitories  for  the  boarders,  each  dormitory  con- 
taining two  boys  ,  there  will  be  a  commodious  school  room 
and  recitation  room^  furnished  with  globes,  charts  and  phil- 
osophical apparatus.    In  the  rear  of  the  building  a  Gymna- 
sium will  be  erected  ;  for  games,  there  will  be  a  Base-ball 
and  Croquet  ground,  and  in  a  beautiful  grove  at  the  soutli 
tract,  a  Bathing  and  Skating  Pond  will  be  excavated. 
Around  the  edifice  there  will  be  a  picturesque  Park  of  ten 
acres  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Principal,  a  graduate  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge. 
In  this  Park,  surrounded  by  an  Osage  Orange  hedge,  will 
be  planted  shady  avenues,  groups  of  evergreen  trees,  and 
flowering  shrubs,  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  historical  land- 
scape.   Thus  Brookeville  Academy,  under  this  new  form, 
v/ould  be  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  State  for  beauty  of 
situation,  salubrity  of  climate,  and  quiet  seclusion.  Accom- 
modation will  be  furnished  for  twenty  boarders.    To  accom- 
plish this  object  a  sum  of  $5,000  has  already  been  subscribed. 

J.  DuLiN  Paekinsox,  a.  B. 

Principal, 
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STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

This  Association  held  its  fourth  regular  meeting  at  tlie 
office  of  the  Public  School  Commissioners  in  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December  4th  and  5th, 
18')7.  The  efficiency  of  school  work  under  its  present  ad- 
ministration was  fully  discussed,  and  reports  made  of  educa- 
tional progress  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  popular 
education.  In  view  of  the  termination  of  the  School  System 
by  Constitutional  provision,  and  the  duty  devolving  upon  the 
General  Assembly  to  establish  throughout  the  State  a  tho- 
rough and  efficient  system  of  Free  Public  Schools,  attention 
is  invited  to  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  vv^hich 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association.  They  em- 
body the  views  of  practical  educators,  gentlemen  of  different 
political  sympathies,  who  for  many  years  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  old  county  as  well  as  the  present  State  Sys- 
tem of  Public  Instruction. 

The  committee  appointed  to  present  these  resolutions  to 
the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  F.  A.  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  Ce- 
cil county  ;  Dr.  James  L.  Bryan,  of  Dorchester  ;  James  M. 
Shober,  Alleghany  ;  W.  H.  Farquhar,  Montgomery  ;  Jas. 
Bunting,  St.  Mary's.  They  will  await  the  invitation  of  the 
Committee  on  Education. 

"WnEREAS,  by  the  action  of  the  late  Constitutional  Convention,  the  existino- 
School  System  of  the  State  of  Maryland  will  expire  with  the  close  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  ;  and,  whereas,  the  members  of  this  Association,  without 
pretending  to  dictate  to  that  Legislature,  deem  it  due  to  the  people  of  Maryland,  to 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates  elect,  and  to  themselves,  to 
submit  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  sys- 
tem ;  therefore — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  based  upon  actual  obser- 
vation in  the  discharge  of  official  duty,  and,  as  we  believe,  fully  sustained  by 
by  the  statistical  reports  now  in  the  office  of  the  State  Board,  the  existing  Sys- 
tem of  Free  Public  Schools  in  Maryland  as  administered  during  the  past  two 
years, has  greatly  elevated  the  character  and  condition  of  the  schools  in  many,  if  nor 
all,  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  in  the  increased  number  and  improved  quality 
of  school  buildings,  the  efficiency  of  teachers,  the  attendance  of  pupils,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  schools,  and  the  manifest  advancement  made  by  very  many  of  the 
pupils  in  their  studies. 

Resolved,  That  whatever  may  be  created  to  take  its  place,  the  present  system 
should  be,  by  legislative  enactment,  continued  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year,  to  avoid  the  confusion  and  loss  that  must  neccssnrily  follow  the 
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sudden  arrest  of  its  functions  bj  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  before  o£B- 
cial  action  can  be  had  under  any  other  system  that  may  be  provided  for. 

Resolved^  That,  without  assuming  to  claim  that  the  system  is  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  but  freely  admitting  that  our  own  experience  has  shown  that  changes 
in  some  of  its  details  are  desirable,  the  judgment  of  the  Association  is  that  its 
leading  features  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  that  the  following  general  provisions 
are  essential  to  any  efficient  uniform  system  which  may  be  created,  to-wit : 

1.  A  State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  A  State  Superintendent,  and  County  Superintendents, 
by  whatever  named  called,  as  essential  to  an  effective  su- 
joervision  of  the  work  ;  and  to  the  collection  and  concentra- 
tion of  impartial  educational  statistics  for  public  informa- 
tion. 

3.  A  uniform  State  tax,  to  be  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  system,  and  so  distributed  among  the  several  counties 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore  as  to  secure,  with  proper  local 
taxation,  to  the  children  of  all  sections,  ample  educational 
privileges. 

4.  The  State  ITormal  School,  and  Teachers'  Institutes  to 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors  of  the  Normal  School, 
as  the  best  mode  of  elevating  the  standard  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  most  efficient  «ieans  of  supplying  the  schools 
wnth  competent  and  thoroughly  qualified  teachers,  citizens 
of  our  own  State. 

5.  A  uniform  system  of  text  books  for  the  several  coun- 
ties, exclusive  of  the  city  of  Baltimore_,  as  necessary  to  the 
efficient  w^orking  of  a  uniform  system  of  teaching,  and  as 
promotive  of  economy,  official  and  parental. 

6.  A  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  each  county. 

7.  A  County  Superintendent,  who  shall  act  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  ex  officio,  to  be  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Eucation. 

CONCLUSION. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  School  Work  in  1SG5,  in  my 
first  address  to  the  gentlemen  associated  with  m.e,  to  organ- 
ize and  supervise  the  system  of  the  Free  Schools,  the  follow- 
ing remarks  were  made : 

We  are  now  behind  the  times,  and  in  no  grade  of  pub- 
lic instruction  can  compare  favorably  with  many  younger 
States.    Most  of  our  Academies  are  little  better  than  Gram- 
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mar  Schools.  Our  Colleges  are  provided  with  a  full  corps 
of  Professors,  hut  exhihit  small  catalogues  of  students.  The 
fault  has  heen  with  the  old  system  of  primary  instruction. 
Primary  instruction  has  been  inefficient  because  none  of  the 
means  of  conducting  a  school  successfully  have  been  sup- 
plied, and  whenever  a  parent  has  had  the  ability,  children, 
even  of  tender  years,  and  young  men  have  been  sent  away 
from  home  to  secure  elementary,  academic,  and  collegiate  edu- 
cation. Our  school-houses,  with  few  exceptions,  arc  incon- 
veniently located,  badly  built  and  out  of  repair.  I  doubt 
whether  we  have  two  hundred  really  comfortable  and  suita- 
ble school-houses  in  tlie  State.  The  furniture  is  of  the 
rudest  kind.  Books  have  been  procured  by  the  children 
slowly,  and  of  various  editions.  No  maps  or  black  boards 
have  been  provided.  In  these  inconveniently  located  houses, 
rudely  built  and  badly  furnished,  teachers,  with  very  small 
salaries,  have  been  placed  to  instruct  from  twenty  to  fifty 
children,  some  witliout  books,  all  without  the  ordinary  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  a  well  ordered  school. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  result.  The  public 
money  has  been  spent  and  very  little  good  accomplished.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  not  tlie  case  everywhere.  There  are  hon- 
orable exceptions.  There  are  counties  which,  by  liberal 
local  tax,  have  been  sustaining  schools,  building  school- 
houses,  providing  furniture  and  books,  and  dealing  liberal- 
ly with  teachers.  They  have  succeeded,  but  their  success  is 
not  yet  equal  to  their  expectation  or  intention." 

Thus  without  any  facilities  for  thorough  School  Work, 
and  under  circumstances  the  most  unpropitious,  we  com- 
menced. Out  of  this  chaos  we  had  to  bring  order.  Never 
was  a  great  State  interest  more  barren  of  the  elements  of 
success-  Never  was  a  great  public  enterprise  inaugurated 
with  fewer  friends  to  sustain  it.  Never  did  State  benefi- 
cence and  benevolence  find  more  opponents.  Without  the 
means  of  successful  work,  witli  lukewarm  friends  and  ac- 
tive enemies,  what  could  be  expected  but  total  failure — but 
instead  of  failure,  we  claim  success.  A  success,  the  honor 
of  which  is  due  to  tliose  citizens  who  consented  to  act  as 
School  Commissioners.  Who,  without  regard  to  personal 
convenience  or  emolument  and  nothing  daunted  by  opposi- 
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tion  and  misrepresentation,  have  faithfully  and  diligently 
labored  to  serve  the  children  of  the  State  ;  to  whom  the  peo- 
ple owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,  which  I  cannot  but  believe  they 
will  ere  long  recognize  and  repay.  They  need  no  herald's 
trumpet  to  proclaim  their  earnest  work.  The  record  is  be- 
fore the  people,  and  according  to  it  their  school  officers  ask 
to  be  judged,  • 
Concerning  myself,  in  the  same  address,  I  said  : 

To  the  success  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  Superintend- 
ent, with  all  the  energy  he  possesses,,  will  devote  his  thoughts 
and  time.  He  feels  the  importance  of  his  position.  He  re- 
gards it  as  a  noble  mission.  He  commences  determined  to 
work  on,  not  discouraged  by  opposition,  not  dismayed  by 
obstacles,  not  disheartened  by  misrepresentations,  but  fully 
convinced,  that  in  process  of  time  success  will  crown  our 
efforts,  and  a  system  of  Public  Instruction  developed  for 
Maryland,  equal  to  the  best  in  any  State  of  the  Nation.'*' 

To  what  extent  opposition, obstacles  and  misrepresentations 
have  impeded  work  it  is  not  important  to  inquire.  They 
have  been  met  in  a  greater  measure,  even  than  I  anticipated, 
but,  strange  as  they  were,  both  in  the  sources  v/hence  they 
came,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  spent  their  force  ;  by 
them  I  have  neither  been  discouraged,  dismayed  nor  dis- 
heartened. A  good  work  has  been  accomplished.  A  fire 
has  been  kindled  which  cannot  be  extinguished,  and  to-day 
my  faith  is  perfect,  my  confidence  certain  that  success  will 
crown  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  Free  Schools^  and  Mary- 
land will  have  a  System  of  Public  Instruction  equal,  per- 
chance superior,  to  an}^  that  adorns  her  sister  States.  Our  ^ 
labor  has  not  been  in  vain.  The  pioneer  work  has  been 
accomplished.  The  rough  ways  made  smooth.  The  citi- 
zens to  Avhom  the  care  of  Schools  may  be  committed  will 
not  receive  from  us  an  inheritance  of  debt  and  disorder. 
They  will  find  facilities  which  we  have  created,  and  I  trust 
a  hearty  sympathy  and  earnest  co-operation  to  which  vv^e  have 
been  strangers.  I  am  not  among  those  who  despond  con- 
cerning the  future.  The  cause  of  Public  Schools  has  been 
brought  clearly  before  the  people,  and  they  know  its  impor- 
tance.   I  confidently  believe  that  the  General  Assembly  of 
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1868  will  give  to  this  subject  its  calmest  thought  and 
highest  wisdom.  It  concerns  every  household.  Upon  it 
depend  the  intelligence,  morality  and  progress  of  our  child- 
ren. 

Whatever  may  be  done,  let  it  be  so  done  that  it  will  en- 
dure. Let  the  new  School  System  go  out  laden  with 
blessings.  Then  every  philanthropic  citizen  will  say  well 
DONE."  Then  will  Maryland  find  her  chief  honor  and 
highest  dignity  in  the  wise  provision  she  makes  for  the 
young.  Her  System  of  Free  School  will  be  her  crowning 
glory. 


I  cannot  close  this  report  without  thanking  your  Excel- , 
lency  for  the  wise  counsels  and  the  hearty  sympathy  with 
which  you  have  aided  and  encouraged  the  work  of  Public 
Instruction.  Seeking  guidance  from  you  upon  every  ques- 
tion of  doubt  or  difficulty,  I  have  always  received  practical 
advice,  the  wisdom  of  which  v/as  demonstrated  by  results. 
In  you  I  have  found  a  judicious  friend  of  Free  Schools, 
watchful  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  of  the  best  interests 
of  the  State. 

You  have  scrutinized  my  official  action.  To  have  your 
confidence  is  as  gratifying  officially,  as  your  courteous  atten- 
tion has  been  pleasing  to  me  personally. 

L.  VAN  BOKKELEN, 

State  Sup.  Puh.  Lvst. 
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REPORTS 

FROM  THE 

PEESIDENTS  OF  THE  BOAKDS 

OP 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  PRESIDENTS. 


^LLEa^NY  CO. 


I  have  tlie  honor  herewith  to  transmit  to  you  the  statistical 
tahles  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Allegany  County  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th,  1867. 

The  tables  give  so  clear  an  idea  of  the  work  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  that'there  is  very  little  need  of  saying 
anything  in  addition  thereto. 

Plaving  just  completed  the  second  year  of  our  schools, 
this  is  a  very  good  point  from  which  to  take  a  retrospect, 
and  in  doing  so,  it  affords  me  mucli  pleasure  to  report  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  the  moral 
condition  of  our  schools.  Just  prior  to  the  inauguration  of 
our  present  efficient  system,  statistics  give  the  number  of 
children  attending  school  at  different  times  at  about  three 
thousand. 

Tabular  statements  of  the  first  year's  work  under  our 
neio  system  place  the  number  of  children  at  five  thousand. 

Keports  of  the  year  ended  show  the  number  to  be  over 
six  thousand.  Thus,  in  the  period  of  two  years,  we  see 
the  number  of  children  to  have  been  doubled. 

Now,  there  must  be  some  good  cause  for  this,  and  since 
the  population  of  the  county  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  as  to  jusify  the  increase  of  over  three  thousand  pupils 
in  the  space  of  two  years,  we  may,  I  think,  very  justly  at- 
tribute it  to  our  present  system  of  Public  Schools. 

Much  more  could  have  been  done  in  the  same  time  if  we 
had  had  good,  comfortable  school  houses.  A  number  of 
houses  have  been  built  and  repaired;  many  more  are  yet 
needed  to  supply  all  the  ^vants  of  the  county.    With  our 
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present  law,  in  two  years  more  the  Board  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  want  of  houses,  and  until  that  time  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  our  work  might  be  under  favor- 
able circumstances.^  The  School  System  has  made  itself 
felt  all  over  the  county.  The  cry  comes  up  from  every 
nook — give  us  houses;  give  us  schools  for  our  children. 
Success  is  written  in  all  its  features.  We  do  not  see  it  alone 
in  the  large  increased  number  of  children  attending  school, 
but  we  see  it  manifest  itself  in  everything  connected  with 
the  system.  New  friends  come  to  its  support;  new  children 
are  added  to  its  reports. 

Our  young  men  and  ladies  are  preparing  themselves  for 
the  duties  of  the  school-room,  and  are  found  in'it  now. 

Two  years  ago  there  was  probably  not  ten  native  teachers 
in  the  county.  We  now,  at  least,  have  two-thirds  of  native 
teachers  employed  in  our  schools.  Opposition — open, 
manly  opposition — is  to  be  scarcely  met  with.  And  let  me 
here  remark,  that  wherever  I  have  found  it,  I  have  always 
found  it  come  from  those  who  knew  least  about  the  system 
— persons  who  have  even  never  read  its  law,  never  looked 
inside  of  one  of  our  schools — persons  who  make  assertions 
without  any  regard  to  facts  or  truth. 

Report  of  the  first  year  gives  one  hundred  and  five 
schools  in  the  county,  taught  by  one  hundred  and  eleven 
teachers.  We  now  report  one  hundred  and  thirteen  schools, 
taught  by  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  teachers. 

From  these  facts  there  is  sufficient  proof  that  opposition 
to  the  present  system,  no  matter  from  ivJiaf  source  it  springs, 
has  its  origin  and  foundation  in  prejudice,  rather  than,  in 
sound  reason  or  good  sense. 

If  the  present  system,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  modifications, 
can  for  two  years  more  continue^  marked  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  success  as  the  two  years  past,  (and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  greater  results,)  nothing  short  of  adverse 
legislation  can  check  the  cause  of  public  education. 

It  behooves  those  persons  who  indulge  in  the  denuncia- 
tions of  our  present  System  of  Public  Instruction  to  ponder 
the  subject  well — to  deliberate  long  before  they  go  any  far- 
ther in  their  wide  and  unqualified  misrepresentations. 

A  fearful  responsibility  is  theirs  who  knowingly  and  will- 
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ingly  will,  by  their  acts,  inflict  injustice  upon  the  rising 
generation.  If  the  communities  all  over  our  State  do  not 
hold  them  accountable,  a  just  God  above  Avill. 

Public  Instruction,  like  her  sister  Keligion,  has  difficul- 
ties to  overcome,  enemies  to  vanquish;  but  armed  with  the 
panoply  of  heaven,  like  her,  shall  be  superior  to  them  all, 
spread  wider  and  wdder  her  peacei'ul  dominion,  until  her 
image  shall  be  mirrored  in  every  sparkling  rill,  her  influ- 
ence felt  in  every  generous  breast,  each  zephyr  breathe  her 
name,  and  ubiquity  own  her  presence. 

The  desire  to  elevate  our  fellow-beings,  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  immutable  justice  that  prompts  the  good  to  action, 
cannot,  will  not  be  crushed. 

Every  effort  put  forth  for  the  cause  for  which  we  labor 
shall,  like  the  teeth  of  Cadmus,  spring  forth  a  host  of  armed 
friends  in  its  defence.  That  the  progress  of  Religion  and 
the  dissemination  of  intelligence  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  destin}^  of  nations,  the  past  declares  in  silent  yet  elo- 
quent language. 

That  they  will  ere  long  perform  their  mission,  we  ar- 
dently hope  and  firmly  believe. 

From  a  consideration  of  what  has  taken  place,  and  what 
must,  in  accordance  with  the  invariable  law  of  progression, 
still  be  efl'ected,  we  are  encouraged  to  cherish  the  anticipa- 
tion that  there  is  a  bright  Educational  Star  in  the  future  of 
Maryland;  that  the  bark  launched  a  few  years  ago  by  you 
on  the  tempestuous  v/aves  will,  at  no  distant  day,  be  crowned 
with  success  and  glory;  that  the  star  of  Maryland,  emerg- 
ing from  the  gloom  of  almost  a  deathless  night,  shall  break 
through  oppressing  clouds,  blaze  forth  in  all  its  meridian 
effulgence,  a  beacon-light  of  learning. 

When  our  State  shall  have  fulfilled  that  destiny;  when 
from  the  opening  heavens  a  voice  shall  speak  to  the  dark 
and  angry  elements  that  now  rage  within  her  bosom — 
"Peace  !  be  still;"  when,  in  fine,  she  has  taken  rank 
among  her  sister  States  in  education,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  shall  our  hopes  be  realized,  our  prayers  answered. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The  School  Board  has  built  and  repaired  more  houses 
during  the  short  time  that  our  system  has  been  in  operation 
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than  was  done  under  all  the  Old  Systems  for  more  than  twenty 
years  before.  The  coming  year,  twenty  or  more  houses  can 
be  built  with  the  present  system  and  taxes.  In  two  years 
more,  the  entire  county  woukl  have  good,  substantial  houses 
for  its  children.  Two-thirds  of  the  teachers  employed  by 
the  Board  this  winter  are  good,  efficient  native  teachers. 
Scarcely  a  baker's  dozen  could  be  found  when  the  system 
first  started.  Reported  last  year,  twenty  Public  Schools, 
•continued  by  Subscription  Schools;  pupils  attending  the 
same,  six  hundred.  Against  that  number  we  report  this 
year  forty  Public  Schools,  continued  by  Subscription  Schools; 
children  in  attendance,  one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ten. 
More  would  have  been  continued,  but  a  number  of  teachers 
availed  themselves  ^of  the  Normal  School. 

Permit  me  here  to  insert  a  short  notice  of  our  Normal 
School,  which  I  gave  a  few  months  ago  in  the  Educational 
Journal  of  Maryland. 

ALLEGANY    COUNTY  NORMAL. 

As  the  morning  breezes  are  wafted  from  the  east  to  the 
west  of  our  State,  bringing  on  their  wings  the  song  and 
spirit  of  success  from  Kent,  Queen  Anne,  Caroline,  Talbot, 
Somerset,  Worcester,  Montgomery,  Howard,  and  almost 
from  every  hill-side  and  vale  of  the  State,  Allegany  takes 
up  the  swelling  chorus,  and  speeds  it  onward  with  words  of 
cheerfulness  and  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  the  best 
Public  School  system  ever  devised. 

Allegany  has  no  Institute  to  report  yet;  but  it  has  that 
to  record  which  is  no  less  worthy — the  record  of  having 
the  first  County  Normal  School  in  the  State.  A  few 
months  ago  it  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment, 
although  we  were  told  by  many  that  our  Normal  would 
prove  a  failure;  that  Allegany  was  not  yet  prepared;  that 
our  young  men  and  ladies  would  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  school. 

But  what  is  her  report?  The  school  opened  with  near 
one  hundred  pupils  in  the  two  departments,  model  and  nor- 
mal. Twenty-one  young  ladies  and  twenty-eight  young 
men  were  found  to  enter  the  normal  classes,  most  of  whom 
will  be  good  teachers. 


Tlie  session  closed  June  28th,  with  highly  literary  exer- 
cises to  a  crowded  house_,  and  an  audience  that  duly  appre- 
ciated the  performances,  which  was  apparent  by  their  fre- 
quent applause  and  the  profusion  or  shower  of  bouquets 
which  greet-ed  the  performers. 

To  the  credit  of  the  school  be  it  said,  that  it  had  classes 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  any  State  Normal,  not  only 
in  the  branches  generally  taught  in  our  common  schools,  but 
the  higher  branches.  It  has  been  truly  said  by  the  citizens 
of  the  placCj  that  a  more  noble,  more  respectable  class  of 
young  men  and  ladies  were  never  before  assembled  in  any  , 
school." 

Sometimes  a  feeling  of  a  want  of  sympathy  from  some 
portions  of  our  community  in  behalf  of  our  enterprise,  and 
the  innovation  of  such  a  school  in  our  county,  made  us  feel 
somewhat  desponding.  Success,  however,  crowned  our  ef- 
forts, and  onward  and  upward  shall  be  the  watchword  of 
Allegany, 

The  School  Board  points  with  pride,  as  some  of  the  results 
of  its  labor  and  the  school  systeniy  to  the  school  house  on 
Merly's  Branch,  two  on  Town  Creek,  McKinzie's,  Maust's, 
Shade  Mills,  Chaney's,  Winding  Ridge,  Aslier  Glades,  Deer 
Park,  Franklin  Mines,  Oakland,  Grantsville,  and  the  Pub- 
lic School  building  in  the  city  of  Cumberland. 

Also  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  authority  was  given 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  3d  District  to  make  arrange- 
ments to  build  at  Frostburg,  and  an  appropriation  made  for 
the  same  ;  thus  far  I  believe  the  Commissioner  has  made  no 
move  in  the  matter,  and  the  town  will  on  that  account  likely 
be  without  any  rooms  for  school  purposes  during  this  winter. 

No  place  in  the  county  is  more  deserving  than  Frostburg 
of  a  good  building. 

Shortly  after  receiving  ray  appointment  I  called  an  edu- 
cational meeting,  held  in  the  Lutheran  Lecture  Room,  Centre 
street,  Cumberland. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  appointing  A.  M.  S. 
Bush,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  McCormic,  Secretary. 
Aftei;  the  objects  of  the  meeting  were  explained  and  discussed, 
the  following  was  one  of  the  resolutions  adopted  : 
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Besolved,  That  the  Chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  three 
to  act  as  a  Central  School  Committee,  to  provide  ways  and 
means  to  secure  a  suitable  school  house  lot,  and  erect  there- 
upon, (with  the  co-operation  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners^) a  school  building  for  the  city  of  Cumberland. 

The  Chairman  then  appointed  the  following  gentlemen 
to  act  as  Central  Committee  : 

Dr.  G.  B.  Fundenberg,  Henry  Bloomenour  and  Charles 
C.  Shriver. 

The  following  is  a  communication  from  the  committee  to 
the  Board,  prior  to  the  purchase  of  our  School  Building  : 

Cumberland,  June  4th,  1867. 
To  the  County  Board  of  School  Commissioners : 

Gentlemen — Whereas,  it  has  come  to  our  knowledge  that 
the  furniture  ware-rooms  of  Mr.  K.  H.  Butler,  situated  on 
Centre  street,  in  this  city,  with  the  lot  of  ground  in  the  rear, 
can  now  be  purchased,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  thus  certify 
that  in  our  opinion  the  said  building  is  eminently  suited  to 
the  purpose  of  a  Public  School  Building.  First,  on  account 
of  its  central  position  ;  Secondly,  its  freedom  from  objection- 
able surroundings  ;  Thirdly,  its  peculiar  adaptation,  with 
some  alterations,  to  the  purpose  intended. 

Having  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  public  senti- 
ment upon  this  important  subject,  we  can  assure  you,  gentle- 
men, that  if  this  building  is  selected,  it  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  citizens  interested  in  the  question,  and  can 
afford  no  ground  of  cavil  to  any. 

Signed  hy  the  Committee. 

The  Board  having  examined  the  building  previous  to  re- 
ceiving the  above  communication,  being  satisfied  of  its  adap- 
tability, seconded  by  the  Central  Committee  and  the  wishes 
of  many  of  our  best  citizens,  our  duty  was  plain. 

From  this  sprang  out  the  magnificent  building  you  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  yourself  a  few  days  ago. 

The  Editor  of  the  Civilian  and  Telegraph,  thus  speaks  of 
it  in  yesterday's  issue  : 
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THE  NEW  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BUILDIX^  IN  CUMBERLAND.' 

This  building  is  located  on  North  Centre  street,  near  tlie 
corner  of  Baltimore,  and  was  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  K. 
H.  Butler  as  a  furniture  warehouse.  It  is  built  of  brick,  is 
three  stories  high,  with  a  front  of  26  feet,  and  a  depth  of  120 
feet.  The  entrance  hall  is  ten  feet  wide,  and  opens  through 
the  side  of  the  building  on  to  a  paved  alley.  It  contains 
four  rooms  26  by  40  feet,  one  26  by  50  feet,  one  26  by  60 
feet  and  five  smaller  recitation  rooms,  all  conveniently  situa- 
ted for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  The  furniture 
consists  of  Soper's  folding  seat  desks,  admirably  adapted  to 
school  purposes  and  finished  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
comfortable  tables  and  chairs  for  the  teachers,  and  large 
black  board  surface  in  each  room.  The  ventilation  of  the 
building  has  been  especially  attended  to.  All  the  doors  are 
supplied  with  transoms,  and  the  windows  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  opened  and  closed  at  the  top  or  bottom  as  may 
be  desired.  Besides  the  main  hall,  provision  has  been  made 
for  ingress  and  egress  at  different  parts  of  the  building  on 
each  of  the  four  sides,  and  all  the  doors  open  outward  in 
order  to  provide  an  easy  and  speedy  exit  in  case  any  accident 
should  require  it. 

The  stairway  is  very  broad  and  has  a  wall  on  either  side 
of  it,  so  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  children  to  meet 
with  accidents  b}^  falling. 

The  play  ground  is  ample  and  secluded,  being  completely 
hidden  from  the  streets. 

There  are  at  present  twelve  teachers  in  the  building,  the 
principals  being  Miss  Y.  M.  Conser,  teacher  of  Music  and 
Calisthenics;  Mr.  Philip  Doerr,  teacher  of  German,  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Weimer,  teacher  of  Physiology, 
Philosophy,  Phonics  and  Book-keeping. 

The  number  of  children  already  entered  is  nearly  five 
hundred,  with  daily  accessions.  This  is  a  greater  number 
than  attended  during  the  entire  last  year.  The  building 
will  accommodate  several  hundred  more  and  the  probability 
is  that  that  number  will  be  entered  in  a  very  short  time. 

Great  credit  is  certainly  due  Mr.  James  M.  Shober,  the 
very  efficient  President  of  the  Board  of  School  Commission- 
ers of  this  county,  and  Mr.  K.  H.  Butler,  the  Architect,  for 
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the  energy  and  abiiit}^  which  they  have  displayed  in  pushing 
this  work  forward  to  such  rapid  completion. 

They  have  given  it  their  time  and  attention  day  and 
niglit,  and  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  entire  community. 

Now  that  this  building  has  been  put  in  such  excellent 
condition  for  school  purposes,  and  su{)plied  with  thorough 
teachers,  we  trust  our  citizens  will  give  it  that  encourage- 
ment and  support  which  it  demands. 

Every  branch  necessary  to  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation  is  taught  here,  and  its  doors  are  open  to  all  who 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Knowledge  is  here  offered  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  upon 
tlfe  same  terms,  free  as  water. 

Parents  and  guardians  should  see  to  it  that  the  children 
under  their  care  reap  the  advantages  thus  offered  them, 
and  become  fitted  for  the  duties  of  life." 

And  now  you  have  my  report.  I  entered  upon  my  work 
one  year  ago  with  a  heart  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  feel  that 
I  have  been  faithful  to  my  trust. 

I  have  labored  hard,  for  you  know  my  field  is  the  most 
laborious  one  in  the  State.  My  efforts  have  not  been  equal 
to  the  wishes  of  my  heart,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  work 
done  will  stand  forever  on  the  pages  of  history,  as  a  glorious 
monument  to  our  school  system. 

I  might  add  pages  to  this  report,  and  tell  you  the  hard- 
ships endured,  the  many  miles  traveled,  the  storms  en- 
countered, the  bad  condition  of  some  of  our  houses,  but  as 
they  have  been  furnished  in  a  previous  report,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  do  so  now. 

Here,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  I  will  again  kindly  return 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  many  citizens  of  Allegany,  whose 
kindness  and  hospitality  I  shared  in  my  visits  among  them. 
And  will  now  close  with  the  hope  and  ardent  wish  that  God 
will  bless  you  in  your  arduous  labors,  and  in  the  great  work 
80  dear  to  your  heart. 

God  speed  the  good  work  begun  ! 

Very  respectfully, 

James  H.  Shober, 
President  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 

Allegany  County^  Md^ 

Cumberland,  Md.,  Oct.  10th,  1867. 
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^i^NE  ^HTJNDEL  CO. 


My  short  connection  with  tlie  Public  Schools  of  our  county 
does  not  prepare  me  to  make  as  succinct  a  report  of  their  con- 
dition as  I  desire  to  make,  and  as-  you  may  expect.  My 
predecessor,  Dr.  Anspach,  reported  last  year  forty-four 
schools  in  successful  operation,  numbering  in  the  ags^regate, 
one  thousand,  three  hundred  and  forty-four  pupils.  To  show 
that  the  system  is  progressing,  I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  our  schools  now  number  forty-seven,  with  one 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  pupils,  taught  by  for- 
ty-nine teachers,  who  are  interested  in  the  work,  and  labor 
hard  for  the  benefit  of  the  children.  Twelve  of  these  houses 
are  new,  with  all  the  modern  improvements  ;  eight  tho- 
roughly repaired,  and  rendered  as  good  as  new;  nineteen 
in  good  repair  and  comfortable  ;  three  undergoing  repair, 
and  five,  I  regret  to  say,  are  in  bad  condition,  but  we  pro- 
mise to  put  them  in  order  as  soon  as  funds  sufficient  are  at 
our  command.  During  the  (Fall)  term  just  expired,  I  have 
visited  all  the  schools  in  my  own  immediate  district,  together 
with  nine  or  ten  in  Mr.  Jacob's  district,  and  have  found 
them,  with  few  exceptions,  doing  well.  I  was  invited  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  attend  the  examination  of  a  school  in  the  latter 
district  taught  by  Mr.  Kidwell.  When  I  arrived  at  the 
house,  I  found  present,  together  with  the  pupils,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty-six,  the  Visitor,  Mr.  Arnold,  who  deserves 
great  credit  for  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  school  ; 
Drs.  Revell  and  Hammond,  the  practising  physicians  of  the 
dist;-ict ;  several  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  many  pro- 
minent gentlemen  with  their  families  from  the  neighborhood 
and  several  miles  around.  More  interest,  by  far  manifested, 
than  I  had  ever  before,  on  a  similar  occasion,  observed,  al- 
'  though  connected  with  the  education  of  children  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  The  pupils  were  examined  by  their  preceptor 
in  all  the  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  Primary  Schools,  to- 
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gether  with  pliilosophy,  algebra,  astronomy,  and  a  little 
French  by  way  of  recreation  ;  and  I  mnst  confess  that  I  was 
so  much  pleased,  that  without  intending  any  reflection  upon 
the  other  schools,  I  had  almost  pronounced  it  the  Banner 
School  of  the  district.    If  I  am  to  judge  from  the  interest 
manifested  on  this  occasion,  I  am  notprepared  to  do  the  peo- 
ple of  Anne  Arundel  such  injustice,  as  to  say,  that  they  are 
opposed  to  the  Public  kSchool  (System  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land.   And  this  interest  is  not  confined  to  Mr.  Jacob's  dis- 
trict;  the  same  spirit  is  reported  to  me  by  the  Eev\  Mi*. 
Chaney.    He  says,  in  speaking  of  school  No.  7,  "This  is 
one  of  our  new  school  buildings,  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
pretty  grove  of  large  spreading  oaks.    We  note  marked  im- 
provement in  the  children  in  this  school — never  have  we  seen 
more  decided  improvement  in  any  school.    The  teacher  is  a 
live  man,  wide  awake,  up  and  doing — his  school  numbers 
between  thirty  and  forty — attendance  good — parents  all 
pleased.    Our  recent  visit  to  this  school  really  delighted  us. 
A  number  of  the  patrons  were  out  to  witness  the  examination, 
and  hear  the  lecture  of  the  Commissioner  and  the  addresses 
of  the  pupils."    The  same  favorable  reports  come  to  us  from 
all  parts  of  the  county.    An  association  of  teachers  has  been 
organized  by  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cornelius  as 
Preside'nt,  Mr.  Dodson  as  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  as 
Treasurer.    After  adopting  a  constitution,  the  first  act  was 
to  recommend  the  Maryland  Educational  Journal  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  teachers,  and  to  appoint  Mr.  Perveil  to 
prepare  an  essay  on  Mathematics,  to  be  read  to  the  associa- 
tien  at  its  next  meeting.    1  have  thought  best  to  defer  the 
Institute  until  winter,  and  propose  that  you  appoint  some 
da}^  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  that  will  suit 
your  convenience  and  that  of  Prof.  Newell.    This  will  give 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
the  progress  of  the  system,  and  the  advantages  resulting 
from  these  Institutes.    I  will  here  state,  that  Dr.  Nelson  has 
offered  his  assistance  on  this  occasion,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  valuable.    On  my  visits  I  found  several  of  the  schools 
without  black-boards  and  outline  maps.    I  have  given  direc- 
tions to  have  all  furnished  with  these  indispensable  equip- 
ments, and  expect  great  results  from  their  introduction.  As 
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yet,  notliing  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  a  Higli  Scliool,  ex- 
cept dividing  the  donation  of  eight  hundred  dollars  between 
two  acadamies,  and  requiring  them  to  educate  a  few  pupils 
gratuitously.  But,  in  fact,  we  need  no  High  School  while 
St.  John's  College,  with  its  noble  corps  of  professors,  is  in 
our  midst.  As  this  institution  is  a  part  of  the  general  sys- 
tem, it  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that,  under  the  present  or- 
ganization, with  its'abie  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
faculty,  an  impetus  has  been  given  to  this  time-honored  Insti- 
tution, which  has  sent  from  its  halls  so  many  distinguished 
alumni, to  adorn  the  learned  professions  of  our  State  and  coun- 
try. The  College  is  now  moving  forward  with  newness  of  life 
to  take  her  position  among  her  sister  institutions  of  our  land  . 
Unquestionably,  she  is  more  favorably  circumstanced  for  the 
education  of  the  sons  of  Maryland,  than  she  has  been  since 
the  death  of  the  lamented  Humphreys.  Nor  will  the  daugh- 
ters of  Anne  Arundel  suffer  while  they  have  a  school  of  the 
highest  order,  conducted  by  the  energetic  Miss  Lang,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Tucker,  a  young  lady  of  splendid  attainments, 
and  Miss  Redmond,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  School  of  our 
State.  It  will  be  my  object,  should  the  Legislature  not  lay 
violent  hands  on  us,  to  convert,  if  our  means  will  allow,  this 
excellent  School  into  a  Girls'  High  School  for  the  county. 
But  until  this  effected,  the  county  generally,  and  Annapolis 
particularly,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  such  an  institution.  It 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  private  Female  Acadamies 
of  the  county.  In  addition  to  the  private  acadamies  reported 
by  Dr.  Anspach,  we  have  two  others  recently  opened  in  An- 
napolis. The  one  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Misses 
Jeffrey,  very  accomplished  young  ladies  of  Harford  county, 
and  the  other  conducted  by  Mrs.  Sprigg  Harwood,  well 
known  to  the  people  of  Anne  Arundel  county  and  Baltimore 
city,  and  of  whose  qualifications  it  would  be  superfluous  for 
metospeak.  Then  again, we  have  a  very  large  andflourishing 
parish  school  (Roman  Catholic)  of  one  hundred  pupils,  and 
daily  increasing,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame,  v/hich  is  doing  an  admirable  work  in  our  community, 
by  educating  those  who,  in  all  probability  without  it,  would 
grow  up  to  the  estate  of  men  and  women  without  the  bless- 
ings of  a  moderate  education.    In  conclusion,  suffer  me  to 
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say,  that  in  my  opinion,  all  that  is  now  necessary  to  make 
the  system  what  its  framers  designed  it  to  he,  are  liberality 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  better  salaries  to  the  teachers,  in 
order  to  secure  the  services  of  the  best  men  and  women  for 
the  arduous  task,  and  punctuality  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Parents  must  compel  the  attendance  of  their  children  regu- 
larly, or  they  cannot  expect  much  improvement  in  them.  I 
have  made  punctuality  the  chief  topic  of  my  remarks  in  the 
schools,  and  to  the  people  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on 
ray  visits,  and  I  shall  not  cease  to  iirge  it  is  long  as  it  is  my 
duty  to  promote  the  Uniform  System  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Anne  ArundeL 

Wm.  H.  Thompson. 
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Bi^lLTIMOKE  CO. 


The  second  year's  operations  of  the  State  School  System 
in  this  county  show  a  great  improvement  on  the  first,  al- 
though during  that  year  more  was  accomplished  than  had 
ever  before  been  done  in  a  similar  space  of  time. 

Eight  public  examinations  were  held  at  which  seventy- 
three  teachers  applied  for  certificates,  thirty  of  whom  failed. 
A  remarkable  improvement  was  observed  in  the  answers  of 
those  who,  unsuccessful  at  first,  applied  to  be  examined 
again.  They  exhibited  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  ap- 
plied themselves  for  the  purpose  of  being  qualified  for  the 
important  profession  of  teaching. 

In  the  frequent  visits  made  to  the  schools,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  observing  a  commendable  change  in  the  general 
appearance  of  the  school -houses,  the  difierent  modes  of  im- 
parting instruction  and  the  various  minutia  of  school  work. 
The  teachers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had  evidently  put 
into  practice  the  useful  suggestions  made  at  the  Institute 
and  Associations  by  the  gentlemen  who  addressed  them. 
The  progress  of  the  children  was  very  encouraging,  and 
generally  elicited  favorable  comments  from  parents,  guar- 
dians, and  visitors.  The  table  containing  the  number  of 
pupils  studying  the  different  branches  taught  exhibits  a 
large  increase  when  compared  with  that  of  the  previous 
year.  While  none  of  the  school  studies  was  neglected,  the 
examinations  of  the  pupils  at  my  different  visits  satisfied 
me  that  more  than  ordinary  attention  was  devoted  to  or- 
thography, reading,  writing,  and  mental  and  written-arith- 
metic — branches  which  have  not  heretofore  received  that 
attention  which  their  importance  demands. 

The  number  who  availed  themselves  of  school  privileges 
greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year.  The  total 
number  of  different  pupils  who  attended  was  9580,  being 
950  in  excess  of  1866,  and  1,500  more  than  attended  in 
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1865.  The  average  attendance  was  5,183  pupils,  which 
was  186  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  968  in 
excess  of  the  attendance  during  the  last  years  of  the  Coun- 
ty System.  The  teaching  corps  of  the  county  was  increased 
ten  per  cent.  There  were  employed  140  principals  and  as- 
sistants, being  13  more  than  in  1866,  and  34  in  excess  of 
1865.  Although  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers  great- 
ly exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year,  yet  the  annual  cost 
of  each  different  and  each  average  pupil  was  less  than  that 
of  last  year,  being  $6.17  for  the  former,  and  $11.40  for  the 
latter,  compared  with  $6.74  and  $11.64  for  each  in  1866, 
making  a  total  reduction  of  $5,460.60  for  the  entire  num- 
ber of  different  pupils.  Thus,  from  several  causes,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  are  efficient  and  energetic  teach- 
ers and  active  supervision,  the  progress  of  school  work  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years  was  far  greater  than  during  the  pre- 
vious two,  and  considerably  in  excess  of  the  most  sanguine 
public  expectation.  While  everything  connected  with  the 
internal  operations  of  the  schools  materially  advanced,  the 
Board  of  School  Commissioners,  to  the  extent  of  its  ability, 
did  not  neglect  the  external.  Six  school-houses  were  built, 
fifteen  repaired,  and  eight  furnished,  at  an  aggregate  cost 
of  $6,168.63. 

Amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  $54,099.19  ;  for  rent 
and  incidentals,  $5,020.97  ;  for  building,  repairing  and 
furnishing  houses,  $6,168.53  ;  making  the  total  cost 
$65,288.67. 

The  receipts  were :  State  tax,  $31,339.87;  County  tax, 
$22,329;  Free  School  Fund,  $3,404.21;  State  donation, 
$1,2Q0.  Interest  on  investments,  $583.68.  Other  sources, 
$5,879.04. 

A  general  survey  of  the  educational  field  presents  very 
encouraging  aspects,  and  evidences  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of 
the  gentlemen  who  framed,  and  by  the  most  self-sacrificing 
exertions,  established  a  system  of  free  public  schools  in  the 
county,  which  has  accomplished  so  much  good  for  the  ris- 
ing generation  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Its  progress  has 
been  equal  to  the  wants  and  yearly  increasing  demands  of 
the  children  of  the  county  ;  and  its  succes  has-  been  com- 
mensurate with  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  who  have  never 
yet  withheld  any  solicited  aid.    Whatever  amount  of  good 
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the  State  lias  derived  from  her  free  public  school  system  for 
the  past  two*  years,  Baltimore  county  is  justly  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  originating  it.  The  trial  of  it  for  years  in  the 
county  proved  its  adaptation  to  the  development  of  their 
youthful  mental  and  moral  resources,  and  the  general  in- 
telligence resulting  from  its  operations  demonstrated  the 
efficiency  of  the  agencies  employed  to  produce  it.  As  good 
accomplished  ever  enlarges  the  field  for  the  accomplishment 
of  more  good,  additional  resources  are  necessary  to  cultivate 
the  newly  acquired  territory.  IF  §22,500  were  expended  to 
keep  sixty  schools  with  as  many  teachers  in  operation  in 
the  infancy  of  public  education,  when  the  attendance  was 
1,858  pupils;  and  $59,000  to  keep  one  hundred  and  four 
schools  with  one  hundred  and  forty  teachers  in  operation, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  5,183  pupils,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  an  adequate  supply  of  resources  would  be  the 
means  of  increasing  in  a  very  short  time,  the  annual  at- 
tendance more  than  fifty  per  cent.  The  imperative  necessi- 
ty of  making  more  ample  provision  for  the  proper  accom- 
modation and  efficient  instruction  of  the  yearly  increasing 
numbers  who  attend  the  public  schools,  is  plain  and  urgent. 
To  the  serious  and  considerate  attention  of  those  who  will 
legislate  upon  the  subject,  it  is  earnestly  commended  with 
the  confident  hope  that  those  who  are  now  thirsting  for 
knowledge  will  have  its  sources  greatly  enlarged,  and  the 
facilities  for  access  to  them  generously  increased  by  their 
representatives  in  the  Legislature.  Judging  by  what  has 
been  provided  in  the  past,  we  have  no  fears  of  tlie  future  in 
this  respect. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expiessing  my  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  the  valuable  services  of  the  State  Superintendent 
in  making  my  labors  more  easy  and  agreeable  on  account 
of  the  favorable  impressions  made  by  his  frequent  public 
addresses,  but  also  in  materially  aiding  me  in  the  discharge 
of  almost  every  official  duty  by  his  personal  advice.  His 
constant  readiness  to  give  good  counsel  whenever  applied  to 
for  it,  his  uniform  urbanity  and  kindness  in  settling  diffi- 
culties when  presented  for  adjustment,  and  his  natural  socia- 
bility of  disposition  have  made  impressions  which  will 
ever  be  agreeably  remembered.  Tlie  Commissioners  have 
been  prompt,  faithful  and  diligent  in  their  respective  dis- 
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tricts,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  work  com- 
mitted to  their  care  and  supervision  abundantly  prosper  in 
their  hands.  The  teachers  deserve  well  of  the  public  for 
the  success  which  accompanied  their  labors.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  will  be 
amply  remunerated  for  their  important  services.  Of  them, 
it  may  be  truthfully  said.  ^^The  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire."  The  Secretary  has  fully  sustained  his  former  excel- 
lent reputation  for  efficiency,  faithfulness  and  diligence. 
The  monetary  interests  of  the  schools  could  not  well  be  con- 
fided to  more  competent  hands. 

The  most  pleasing  reminiscences  will  ever  be  retained  of 
ray  associations  with  commissioners,  secretary,  teachers  and 
the  public,  whose  generous  hospitality  has  been  .more  than 
equal  to  its  general  reputation. 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  C.  McGiNx\, 
President  Board  of  School  Commissioners, 
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CULVERT  CO. 


The  report  of  the  operations  of  the  schools  of  Cal- 
vert County  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1867,  which  I 
have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit,  will  be  brief,  as  I  pro- 
pose to  confine  it  to  an  examination  of  the  results  of  the 
w^orking  of  the  present  School  System  in  my  field  of  labor, 
in  regard  to  three  points  only^  viz:  1st,  the  progress  and 
efficiency  attained  ;  2d,  the  cost,  and  3d,  the  popularity  of 
the  system. 

The  progress  of  the  system  can  be  best  learned  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  past  and  present  attendance  on  the  schools, 
which  I  proceed  to  give. 

The  whole  number  of  different  scholars  in  1866  was  690 

1867  was  802 

an  increase  of  2d  over  1st  year  of  16  per  cent.,  and  over 
that  of  any  former  system  of  51  per  cent. 

The  whole  number  of  full  scholars  in  1866  was  466 

"  1867  was  569 

an  increase  of  2d  over  1st  year  of  present  system  of  22  per 
cent.,  and  over  that  of  any  former  one  of  60  per  cent. 

Estimating  our  total  white  population  between  5  and  20 
at  1461,  there  were  in  attendance  in  1866,  47  per  cent.,  and 
in  1867,  54  per  cent.  When  we  reflect  that  there  are 
no  private  schools  in  Calvert  other  than  a  few  of  domestic 
character  maintained  by  governesses,  and  that  even  these  few 
have  diminished  since  the  introduction  of  the  present  sys- 
tem, it  requires  no  prescience  to  anticipate  the  day  Avhen  the 
educational  wants  of  the  entire  white  population  will  be  met 
by  our  Public  Schools. 

The  efficiency  of  the  schools  can  be  to  a  great  extent  de- 
termined by  the  regularity  of  attendance,  for  it  it  has  proved 


an  almost  unexceptional  fact  in  my  experience,  that  the 
best  school  in  this  respect  is  the  most  efficient  in  all  others. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  applying  this  test  to 
our  locality,  and  the  counties  of  lower  Maryland  generally, 
that  our  social  condition  has  greatly  affected  the  regularity 
of  attendance.  The  disorganization  of  labor  that  followed 
on  emancipation  has  created  a  demand  for  the  services  of 
the  child  at  home,  that  does  not  prevail  elsewhere,  and 
serves  to  explain,  if  not  excused,  much  of  the  absenteeism 
that  our  schools  exhibit ;  nevertheless,  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  notwithstanding  this  impediment,  a  very  creditable 
degree  of  regularity  is  secured,  since  it  appears  that  of  the 
whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1866  there  were  in  regu- 
lar attendance  67  per  cent.,  and  in  1867,  79  per  cent.,  an  in- 
crease of  23  per  cent,  over  that  of  any  former  system.  These 
figures  might  be  taken  as  conclusive  of  the  question  under 
consideration.  Independent  of  the  evidence  thus  furnished, 
my  personal  visits  to  the  schools,  as  well  as  the  information 
derived  through  my  colleagues,  enable  me  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  same  fact,  not  less  than  to  the  zeal  and  faithfulnses  of 
our  teachers  generally,  and  it  has  given  our  Board  no  little 
satisfaction  to  evince  our  appreciation  of  their  services  by  ^n 
increase  of  their  salary  (still  too  meagre)  from  an  average  of 
$381.03,  in  1866,  to  an  average  of  $406.42,  in  1867,  27  per 
cent,  more  than  the  largest  average  salary  afforded  them  by 
any  former  system. 

The  "  classification  "  of  pupils,  a  plan  which  I  suggested 
in  my  last  Report,  and  which  the  State  Board  did  me  the 
honor  to  adopt,  has  been  introduced  into  our  schools,  ami 
where  faithfully  carried  out,  has  tended  not  only  to  econo- 
mise the  teachers'  time  and  labor,  but  also  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  pupils.  Indeed  the  mixed  character  of 
our  rural  schools,  where  children  of  all  ages  and  degrees  of 
proficiency  are  collected  into  the  same  room,  renders  some- 
thing of  the  kind  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  teacher  would 
accomplish  the  multifarious  duties  assigned  him.  The  plan 
of  grading  referred  to,  modified  as  time  and  experience  may 
require,  will,  I  hope,  meet  the  want  of  our  schools,  until 
we  can  command  separate  apartments  for  the  Primary  and 
the  Grammar  School  scholars. 

la  order  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  greater  effort,  the 
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Board  has  offered  a  premium  to  the  scliool  tliat  exhibits,  on 
examination  the  Commissioner,  the  largest  proportionate 
number  of  children  entitled  to  transfer  to  a  higher  grade. 
As  no  child  can  be  thus  advanced  without  meetinc:  the  re- 
quired  proficiency  in  all  tlie  brandies  of  the  grade  from 
which  he  seeks  to  be  transferred,  it  is  obvious  tliat  the  com- 
petition induced,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  tiie 
schools,  not  only  in  the  quantity  but  quality  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  instruction  imparted.  Such  indeed  has  been  the 
result  already  realized.  While  all  could  not  secure  the 
award,  all  have  had  their  efficiency  promoted  in  the  gener- 
ous rivalry  to  obtain  it. 

THE  COST  OF  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

The  gross  expenses  for  1867  were  $13,642.23,  a  decrease, 
as  compared  with  those  of  1866,  of  $3,117.80.  Some  reduc- 
tion was  naturally  to  be  expected  after  being  relieved  of  the 
numerous  expenditures  necessarily  incident  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  any  system;  but  in  order  to  obtain  more  accurate  in- 
formation as^to  the  relative  cost  of  the  two  past  years,  I  offer 
the  following  statement,  taking  the  items  in  the  order  they 
appear,  the  statistics  furnished  the  State  Board: 


Teachers'  Salaries  in  1866   $5,793  21 

1867   7,511  99 

Increase  of  second  over  first  year,  nearly  30 
per  cent. 

Incidental  Expenses,  1866   436  35 

''^      1867   370  00 

Decrease  of  second  over 'first  year,  15  per 
cent. 

Books  and  Stationery,  1866   1,093  70 

1867   491  13 

Decrease  of  second  over  first  year,  55  per 
cent. 

Rent  of  School  Lots  and  Houses,  1866   24  00 

1867   none 

Districting  the  County,  1866   275  00 

'    1867   none 

Building  Scbool  Houses,  1866   2,594  23 

1867   443  80 
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Repairing  School  Houses,  1866   131  51 

1867   382  38 

Increase  of  second  over  first  yeavy  20  per 
cent. 

Furnishing  School  Houses,  1866   422  91 

"                 1867   473  54 

Increase  of  second  year  over  first  year,  11 
per  cent. 

Interest  paid,  1866  [   58  80 

1867   13  08 

Treasurer's  Salary,  1866   300  00 

1867   300  00 

Ofiice  Expenses,  1866   466  77 

1867     157  05 

Decrease  of  second  over  first  year,  66  per 
cent. 

Commissioners'  Salaries,  1866     900  00 

1867   900  00 

General  Expenses,  1866   526  73 

1867   517  69 

Completing  Title  to  School  Lots,  1866   241  33 

1867   none 

Debt  of  former  Board  paid  in  1867   2,277  00 

Payment  to  Bank,  1866   1,218  43 

1867   2,081  57 

Total  Expenses  in  1866   16,7'60  03 

1867   13,642  23 

Decrease  of  second  over  first  year,  20  per 
cent. 

The  average  cost  of  each  full  scholar  in  1866 

was   9  06 

The  average  cost  of  each  full  scholar  in 

1867  was   9  82 


That  the  average  cost  of  each  full  scholar  should  be 
slightly  increased  in  1867,  notwithstanding  the  reduction 
of  the  total  expenses,  is  to  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the 
large  increase  of  teacher's  salaries.  I  would  further  ob- 
serve that  the  amount  of  $443.80  charged  to  building,  does 
not  indicate  the  full  expenditure  thus  incurred,  but  only  the 
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payments  made  on  this  account  up  to  the  close  of  the  school- 
year. 

Before  this  report  reaches  you  we  will  have  completed  and 
furnished  two  new  school  houses,  making  four  erected  since 
the  organization  of  the  Board.  Besides  this,  all  the  old 
houses  have  been  thoroughly  repaired,  so  that  our  succes- 
sors will  be  relieved  for  some  time  to  come  of  any  very  large 
expenditures  for  this  purpose. 

In  regard  to  the  popularity  of  the  present  school  system 
with  us,  my  opinion  might  be  comprised  in  the  remark  that 
no  system  ever  encountered  more  opposition  at  its  incep- 
tion, and  none  attained  to  popular  favor  more  rapidly  after- 
wards. The  partizan  feelings  that  surrounded  its  origin 
may  account  for  the  former  ;  the  intrinsic  superiority  and 
merits  of  the  system  itself  for  the  latter.  It  was  made  a 
prominent  issue  in  the  late  canvass,  and  its  friends,  with- 
out, I  believe,  an  exception,  were  elected.  The  suspicion 
of  even  indifference  to  its  maintenance  was  fatal  to  the 
success  of  the  candidate  on  whom  the  suspicion  rested.  Our 
people  were  almost  unanimous  in  its  support,  and  I  do  not 
envy  the  future  political  fate  of  the  representative  who,  by  ■ 
voice  or  vote,  attempts  its  destruction.  Among  the  chief 
objections  that  are  heard  against  it  are,  first — that  the  peo- 
ple have  not  sufficient  control  in  the  selection  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  to  remedy  it  they  propose  a  return  to  the  old,  and, 
in  my  experience,  inefficient  trustee  feature.  This  remedy 
would,  I  fear,'  prove  worse  than  the  disease  ;  besides,  the 
complaint  loses  much  of  its  force  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  our  Board,  in  all  cases  where  the  applicant  is  known 
to  the  patrons,  have  required  their  recommendation  to  be 
secured  by  the  teacher  before  we  appoint  him. 

Another  objection,  and  one  of  some  weight,  is  in  regard 
to  the  length  and  period  assigned  to  the  vacations.  This 
could  be  remedied  by  giving  the  Commissioners  discretionary 
power  to  alter  the  vacation  to  suit  their  several  localities.  \ 

Still  another  objection  is  made.  It  is  urged  that  the 
number  of  Commissioners  is  too  great,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  economy  to  entrust  the  whole  system  in  each 
county  to  one  individual,  at  a  more  liberal  salary.  How 
this  is  to  lessen  the  expense  is  not  very  apparent;  but,  in- 
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dependent  of  tliis  consideration,  I  doubt  the  practicability 
of  securing  the  necessary  supervision  in  this  mode  ;  nor  do 
I  agree  with  those  who  decry  the  utility  of  more  than  one 
Commissioner.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  continually 
reminded  of  the  value  of  those  associated  with  me  by  the 
efficient  aid  they  have  rendered,  and  I  feel  convinced  that 
they  have  returned  to  the  public  more  than  an  equivalent 
for  the  pittance  they  have  received,  and,  like  myself,  they 
will  gladly,  should  the  people  demand  it,  yield  the  re- 
sponsible position  they  have  so  faithfully  filled,  to  those 
who  may  be  able  to  perform  its  duties  at  less  cost  of  time 
and  labor  to  themselves. 

Whatever  changes  may  be  attempted  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, I  sincerely  hope  that  the  present  mode  of  distributing 
the  State  School  tax  will  be  held  inviolate,  as  without  the 
aid  thus  obtained,  it  will  be  impossible  for  counties  so  im- 
poverished as  ours  has  been  by  emancipation,  to  maintain 
any  efficient  Public  School  system  ;  and  it  seems  no  more 
than  just  that  those  counties  of  Maryland  who  have  been 
enriched  by  the  works  of  internal  improvement  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  which  all  contrihuted,  should  now  make 
some  return  for  tlie  benefit  received.  If  the  property  of  all 
was  taxed  to  build  up  roads  in  which  but  few  reaped  any 
direct  benefit,  it  cannot  surely  be  wrong  for  the  property 
of  all  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  that  in  which  all  have 
a  common  and  direct  interest. 

In  conclusion,  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  thank 
Prof.  Newell  for  his  visit,  though  I  was  not  permitted  to 
share  with  the  teachers  in  its  pleasure  and  profit,  and  ac- 
cept. Sir,  the  assurance  that  the  kindness  and  courtesy  that 
has  always  marked  the  intercourse  of  yourself  and  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  State  Board  with  us  will  be  gratefully  re-  ' 
membered  by  my  colleagues  and 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Jno.  K.  Quinan, 
President  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 
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OA-ROLINE  CO. 


In  compliance  with  your  request  dated  November  12,  I 
have  the  following  report  to  make  : 

We  have  conducted  our  schools  in  Caroline  County  on  the 
most  economical  plan  our  Board  could  devise. 

Our  receipts  for  the  school  year,  ending  June  30,  1867, 
were  §12,977.65.  Our  expenditures  were  $13,670.36,  leav- 
ing an  indebtedness  of  §692.71. 

This  indebtedness  was  caused  by  keeping  our  schools  open 
durinsf  the  entire  four  terms.  We  knew  that  more  children 
would  attend  school  during  the  summer  than  the  fall  term, 
when  farmers  have  work  for  their  boys  to  do,  and  sickness 
would  prevent  many  from  attending.  We  therefore  abridged 
the  fall  term  to  allow  the  funds  to  accumulate  sufficiently 
to  pay  off  our  school  debt.  The  fall  term  was  regularly 
commenced  on  the  7th  of  October  instead  of  the  1st  of 
September. 

The  average  cost  of  each  of  school  was  §360. 04 J.  This 
embraces  incidental  expenses,  and  teachers'  salaries.  The 
County  Commissioners  levied  eleven  hundred  dollars  to  pay 
the  expense  of  the  School  Board,  which  is  the  only  county 
devy  made  for  school  purposes. 

There  has  been  district  levies  for  building  school-houses, 
as  provided  for  by  Act  of  Assembly  at  January  session, 
1867." 


For  School-house  at  Preston,  3d  Com.  Dist  

For  Hickory  Hall,  4th  Com.  Dist 

For  Chestnut  Wood,  4th  Com. 

For  "  Anderson  Town,  3d  Com. 

For  "  Three  Oaks,  2d  Com. 

For  Bee  Tree,  1st  Com. 


§1,500  00 
400  00 
300  00 
800  00 
750  00 
800  00 


$4,550  00 
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You  will  perceive  that  four  tliousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  have  been  levied  upon  individual  property  for 
building  and  furnishing  six  school-houses.  In  accordance 
with  the  requirement  of  the  school  law,  we  gave  public  no- 
tice through  the  county  papers  that  on  the  first  Monday  in 
May  of  each  year  the  qualified  voters  of  each  school  district 
may  meet  and  determine  what  alteration  should  be  made  to 
carry  out  the  object  and  advance  the  interest  of  schools  in 
the  several  districts. 

The  people  failing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provision  of 
the  law,  and  many  petitions  being  presented  to  the  School 
Board  for  changing  district  boundaries  and  location  of  school, 
houses,  the  Board  determined  to  re-district  the  county  and 
appointed  two  competent  men  in  each  Commission  district 
to  confer  with  each  other,  revise  old  districts  and  lay  off 
new  ones,  first  consulting  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  regard 
to  district  boundaries  and  school-house  sites. 

Wm.  Rowe  and  John  W.  Temple  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  re-district  first  Commission  District. 

Thos.  Slaughter  and  R,  W.  Todd  for  the  second. 

Andrew  Stafford,  Lewis  Chefiinch  for  the  third. 

Charles  Jefferson  and  W.  E.  Liden  for  the  fourth. 

The  committee  in  first  district  reported  no  change  neces- 
sary. 

The  committee  in  second  district  reported  a  change  of 
boundary  line  necessary  in  school  districts  Nos.  7,  8,  9  and 
10,  and  the  locating  of  two  new  districts  in  order  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  people.  The  location  of  school-house  re- 
ferred to  the  people. 

The  committee  of  third  district  reported  several  changes 
necessary,  and  two  new  districts. 

The  committee  of  the  fourth  district  reported  some  changes 
necessary. 

The  reports  of  the  several  committees  were  accepted,  and 
the  required  changes  made  and  ratified  by  the  people. 

Four  new  districts  have  been  laid  off,  and  school-houses 
are  to  be  built  and  furnislied  by  the  people  of  the  district. 

During  the  year  1865,  two  school-houses  were  repaired, 
and  furnished  with  good  seats  and  desks.  During  the  year 
1866,  two  convenient  school-houses'  were  built  and  furnish- 
ed.   During  the  present  year  1867,  several  houses  have  - 
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been  repaired  and  furnished,  and  three  new  school-houses 
are  now  under  contract  for  building.  Several  more  would 
have  been  built  under  the  provision  of  district  taxation  had 
not  the  school  system  been  subjected  to  change  by  order  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention. 

The  attendance  at  our  schools  has  increased  regularly 
each  year,  the  present  year  the  increase  has  been  in  excess 
of  either  of  the  preceding  years. 

Our  Grammar  Schools  at  Greensboro',  Denton  and  Pres- 
ton, have  been  well  conducted  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Plummer,  Conner  and  Christian.  We  believe  these 
schools  are  giving  general  satisfaction  to  patrons  ;  they  are 
fulfilling  a  very  important  part  in  the  education  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils.  Our  schools  are  all  with  few  ex- 
ceptions," giving  satisfaction. 

Presuming  that  I  have  answered  all  the  questions  pre- 
sented in  your  request,  I  respectfully  submit  this  very  brief 
report  to  your  consideration,  and  the  cause  of  public  schools* 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislators  for  the  State  of  Maryland. 

M.  A.  Booth. 
President  Board  School  Corn's, 

Caroline  County,  Md. 
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CARROLL  CO. 


I  am  bappy  to  say  that  the  operations  of  the  present  school 
system,  in  some  parts  of  our  county,  at  least,  have  been 
quite  satisfactory.  The  increased  number  of  children  attend- 
ing our  schools^  which  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  number 
that  have  ever  before  attended  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
county,  affords  to  my  mind  the  most  convincing  proof  that 
our  present  system  instead  of  being  an  entire  failure,  as 
some  assert,  is  a  grand  success.  The  whole  number  of  dif- 
ferent scholars  attending  the  Public  Schools  during  the  first 
year,  was  only  5,063,  while  for  the  year  just  closed  it  is  6,145, 
an  increase  of  over  1,000.  A  deep  interest  has  been  avv^aken- 
ed  upon  the  subject  of  education,  which  has  directed  public 
attention  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  many  of  our  school 
houses.  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  people  in  three  of  our  school  districts,  have,  with  a  little 
assistance  from  the  County  Board,  gone  to  work  in  earnest 
to  secure  for  their  children  more  comfortable  houses.  We 
have  in  process  of  construction,  and  hope  to  have  them 
finished  in  time  to  be  occupied  this  winter,  three 
elegant  new  brick  school  houses,  each  25  by  40  feet,  built 
in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Board  have  contracted  for  250  Soper's  Patent  School  Desks, 
with  which  these  new  houses,  when  finished,  will  be  supplied. 
We  have  already  furnished  three  of  our  houses  v/ith  the  new 
desks,  and  the  children  and  their  teachers  are  highly  de- 
lighted v/ith  them. 

In  reviewing  our  labors  as  School  Commissioners  for  the 
short  time  v/e  have  been  in  office,  although  we  have  not 
accomplislied  all  we  had  desired,  yet  we  have  much  to  en- 
courage us.  Kemembering  that  the  system  was  entirely 
new,  and  perhaps  a  little  to  much  in  advance  of  popular 
sentiment,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  many  places 
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the  people  appreciate  it  and  are  willing  to  sustain  it.  That 
there  are  many  persons  who  from  motives  best  known  to 
themselves,  violently  oppose  the  whole  system,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  deny.  For  in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  truth, 
right  and  justice  have  been  assailed,  and  their  defenders 
have  been  compelled  to  -vindicate  their  principles  amid  the 
flames  of  burning  faggots,  or  in  the  solitude  of  gloomy 
prisons.  And  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  a  system  of  pop- 
ular education,  founded  upon  the  broad  and  comprehensive 
doctrine,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  State  to  provide  for  the  in- 
tellectual develo]3ment  of  all  the  children  within  her  borders  ; 
it  is  not  strange  I  say  that  such  a  system,  overturning  as 
it  does  the  antiquated  ideas  of  a  past  generation,  should 
meet  with  opposition.  But  though  it  will  soon  be  abolished 
by  the  recent  action  of  our  intelligent  law-makers,  yet  I  can- 
not but  believe  that  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  done 
its  work,  and  done  it  well. 

Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Christ, 
F resident  Board  of  School  Commissioners 

of  Carroll  County. 
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CHARLES  CO. 


I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  statistics  have  already 
been  sent  to  you  showing  :  The  number  of  schools  open  each 
term  in  this  county  ;  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  in 
each  Commissioner's  district ;  the  average  number  of  schools, 
teachers  and  pupils  ;  the  number  of  different  sphools  and 
teachers  ;  the  total  number  of  different  pupils  who  attended 
school  during  the  year  ;  the  average  number  studying  each 
branch  ;  the  number,  style  and  condition  of  the  school- 
houses  and  furniture,  and  in  whom  the  title  is  vested  ;  the 
amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  incidental  expenses  and 
rent  of  school -houses  ;  also  the  average  cost  of  each  school 
and  each  pupil  ;  the  estimated  value  of  all  school  property  in 
each  Commissioner  district ;  and  a  statement  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  financial  year  ending  July  31st,  1867. 

We  have  built  one  nevv^  scliool-house  during  the  year, 
repaired  three  and  furnished  two,  without  taxing  our  county 
one  additional  dollar. 

During  the  year  35  schools  were  taught  ten  months,  one 
four  months  only,  being  a  new  school.  We  have  more  Pub- 
lic Schools  in  operation*  and  more  children  attending  than 
ever  before.  Our  taxation  for  school  purposes  is  less  than 
it  has  been,  while  our  school  income  larger.  There  has 
been  a  constant  increase  of  pupils,  the  number  being  2261 
more  than  in  1866,  and  5,00  more  than  in  1865. 

The  second  scholastic  year  has  closed  since  the  present 
School  Law  was  enacted;  its  record  is  made,  but  its  influ- 
ence for  good  will  continue  in  this  county  as  long  as  the 
children  of  the  county  live. 

Very  respectfully,  your  ob't  serv't, 

WM.  E.  WiLMER, 

President  Board  School  Commissioners 

of  Charles  County. 
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CECIL  CO. 


Tlie  'statistical  re23ort  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Cecil 
County  embodied  in  certain  tabular  statements  upon  blank 
forms  from  your  office,  was  transmitted  to  you  early  in  the 
month  of  October  last. 

I  will  proceed  to  submit  such  further  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  of  the  action  of  the  County  Board, 
as  I  have  supposed  proper  and  necessary  to  furnish  the  State 
autliorities  with  such  information  as  will  lead  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  v/orkings  of  the  system  in  this  county, 
and  the  value  of  the  work  already  accomplished. 

During  the  past  year  v^e  have  had  sixty-eight  schools 
open  for  the  fall,  winter  and  spring  terms  with  an  average 
attendance  of  3,141  pupils  :  the  total  number  attending 
during  the  entire  three  terms  being  4,2T9.  The  popularity 
or  unpopularity  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  County  may 
be  fairly  determined  by  a  comparison  of  these  figures  with 
the  corresponding  items  in  my  report  submitted  in  October, 
1866  ;  and  for  the  convenience  of  such  comparison  I  annex 
the  following  table  : 

18G5-6.  1866-7. 
Number  of  Schools  open   ....    65  68  • 

Number  pupils  attending  ....  4,196  4,279 
Average  attendance   2,740  3,141 

The  ingathering  of  83  additional  pupils  within  the  year 
is  some  proof  of  the  continued  usefulness  of  the  schools  ; 
but  a  striking  evidence  of  their  improvement  in  discipline 
and  efficiency  is  found  in  the  singular  fact  that  the  average 
attendance  has' been  incrreased  to'^3,141  or  401  more  than 
during  the  former  year. 

Within  the  year  we  have  caused  to  be  erected,  and  have 
now  occupied,  three  new  school  houses,  to  wit:  a  large  and 
commodious  brick  building,  24  by  46  feet,  at  the  Rising 
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Sun,  in  the  53d  school  district.  A  frame  building,  24  by 
36,  on  the  Susquehanna  river  near  Perr^^ville,  in  the  59th 
school  district,  and  another  frame  building,  22  by  34,  in  the 
56th  school  district ;  the  two  last  districts  having  been  here- 
tofore wholly  without  schoolhouses. 

All  these  houses  have  been  constructed  upon  plans  fur- 
nished by  tlie  State  Board,  with  vestibules  for  hats,  cloaks, 
shawls,  baskets,  &c.,  8  by  15  feet,  and  each  one  has  been 
completely  furnished  with  new  seats  and  desks  of  modern 
style ;  the  first  named  house  with  Soper's  patent  desks. 

These  improvements  are  all  of  a  permanent  character, 
substantially  built  of  the  best  .materials,  affording  school 
accommodation  to  many  who  have  never  before  enjoyed  it, 
and  are  strongly  in  constrast  with  the  vv^retched  hovels  into 
which  too  many  of  the  children  of  the  County  are  yet  ne- 
cessarily crowded. 

Other  buildings  have  been  projected  and  would  have  been 
at  this  time  in  course  of  construction,  perhaps  finished 
and  occupied,  through  the  liberality  and  enterprize  of  some 
of  our  citizens  who  have  come  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
afforded  them  by  a  well  organized  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  advance  the  means 
required,  but  the  action  of  the  late  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, in  decreeing  the  destruction  of  the  present  school  sys- 
tem, has  caused  them  to  hesitate  and  defer  action  until  it 
shall  be  known  what  course  the  next  Legislature  will  take 
on  this  subject. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  politicians,  or  the  purposes 
of  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  preserving  or 
destroying  the  Public  Schools  of  Maryland  has  by  the  polit- 
ical revolution  in  the  State  been  thrown,  the  masses  of  the 
people  who  believe  and  know  that  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  State  depends  in  no  small  degree  upon  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  all  tli^e  children  of  the  State,  will  await  with  watch- 
full  anxiety  the  action  of  their  public  servants  in  this  regard, 
and  will  not  be  slow  to  condemn  any  and  all,  who,  at  this 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  State,  either  by  adverse 
action  or  non-action,  shall  cause  this  great  public  interest  to 
fail  entirel}^  or  even  to  suffer  for  the  want  of  proper  and  de- 
cided support. 

Of  the  right  or  the  WTong,  the  policy  or  the  impolicy  of 
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the  political  theories,  combinations  or  considerations  that 
have  contributed  to  bring  about  the  present  condition  of 
public  affairs  in  Maryland,  I  have  in  this  place  no  opinion 
to  express,  but  this  I  may  say,  that  in  my  deliberate  judg- 
ment, as  a  single,  separate  and  distinct  issue,  the  Public 
School  system  of  the  State  would  never  liave  been  destroyed 
by  the  people  themselves,  uninfluenced  by  other  and  more 
exciting  considerations.  Changes,  modifications  and  indeed 
important  amendments  may  liave  been  and  would  have  been 
called  for,  as  experience  had  shown  they  were  r>^quircd, 
and  as  the  friends  and  administrators  of  the  system  had 
urgently  but  vainly  desired  and  prayed  for  legislative  action 
to  accomplish.  But  that  the  whole  system  should  be  ruth- 
lessly swept  from  the  statute  book  ^^/or  the  desperate  'chance 
of  something  hetter promised/'  is  more  than  a  reflecting  and  ' 
intelligent  people,  uninfluenced  by  other  considerations,  con- 
trolling in  their  political  effects,  would  have  ventured  upon. 

The  friends  of  public  education,  as  inaugurated  under  the 
existing  system,  caring  more  for  the  thing  itself  than  for 
their  own  connection  with  the  instrumentalities  through 
which  the  end  is  to  be  attained,  will  doubtless  rejoice  at  any 
success  that  may  attend  the  labors  of  those  upon  whom  the 
responsibility  of  supplying  the  void  created  by  conventional 
action  has  been  cast.  They  will  in  the  meantime  take 
courage  and  await  results. 

It  is  a  source  of  no  little  regret  to  the  Board  for  this 
County  that  we  shall  be  able  only  to  continue  the  schools 
in  Cecil  for  the  ftiU  and  winter  terms  of  the  current  school 
year.  The  law  authorizing  a  county  (ax  for  school  pur- 
poses having  expired  by  limitation  on  the  first  of  January 
last,  and  the  last  Legislature  having  failed  to  give  us  the 
legislation  asked  for,  whereby,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  a  general  law,  discretionary  power  miglit  liave  been 
given  to  the  tax  commissioners  to  afford  the  needed  aid, 
we  are  left  with  nothing  but  our  proportion  of  the  State 
tax,  and  the  amount  received  by  this  County  from  the  Free 
School  Fund,  now  very  much  reduced  by  causes  unexplained 
to  us  ;  the  whole  amounting  to  but  a  little  over  §1G,000. 
With  this  v.'e  have  to  supply  69  schools  with  teachers,  pay 
all  the  contingent  expens'es  of  the  schools  and  of  the  Board, 
and  the  salary  of  secretary  and  treasurer,  together  with  all 
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the  repairs  absolutely  necessary  to  the  buildiogs  and  furni- 
ture, and  the  obligations  necessarily  assumed  by  the  Board 
in  the  construction  of  the  new  buildings  demanded  in  local- 
ities utterly  destitute  though  thickly  populated.  It  is  lit- 
erally impossible  therefore  to  keep  the  schools  open  for 
more  than  two  terms,  and  we  have  deemed  it  vvnsest  to  make, 
those  two  terms,  the  fall  and  winter  terms,  when  the  greatest 
number  of  pupils  usually  attend. 

The  law  of  the  last  session  which  authorized  school  dis- 
trict taxation  for  the  erection  of  school  houses  was  wholly 
inoperative  in  this  County,  and  if  put  in  execution  would 
have  been  practically  unjust.  Since  the  organization  of  our 
county  school  system  in  1858-9,  under  that  system  and  the 
State  system  which  superceded  it,  the  County  Board  have 
expended  some  $19,000  of  the  general  fund  in  constructing 
new  buildings  in  localities  where  they  seemed  to  be  most 
imperatively  demanded.  And  if  now  the  citizens  of  those 
districts  who  still  need  houses  v/ere  called  upon  to  bear  the 
entire  expense  themselves,  great  injustice  and  just  cause  of 
complaint  would  arise. 

Experience  teaches  us  in  Cecil  that  the  wisest  and  most 
practicable  plan  is  to  provide  from  the  general  fund  the 
means  of  erecting  school  houses,  Leaving  it  to  the  citizens  of 
particular  districts,  by  voluntary  contributions,  to  aid  in  ex- 
tending or  enlarging,  beautifying  and  adorning  their  houses 
and  yards,  if  to  themselves  desirable ;  the  design  of  the 
Board  being  to  make  the  houses  they  erect  of  a  permanent 
character,  conveniently  constructed  and  affording  the  neces- 
sary room,  light  and  ventilation. 

The  regret  we  feel  that  for  the  want  of  means  we  can  only 
keep  the  schools  open  for  two  terms,  is  heightened  by  the 
fact,  that  in  many  districts,  the  schools  have  become  so 
much  improved  under  the  administration  of  more  competent 
and  efficient  teachers,  vvhom  we  have  been  enabled  by  de- 
grees to  introduce  into  the  schools.  During  my  recent 
round  of  visitation  I  have  been  not  a  little  gratified,  I  may 
well  say  surprised,  to  find  so  manifest  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  the  appearance  and  deport- 
ment of  the  children,  their  evident  attachment  to  their 
teachers,  their  devotion  to  their  studies,  and  their  conse- 
quent advancement  in  learning,  in  some  districts,  where  on 
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former  visits,  everything  about  the  schools  seemed  dis- 
couraging. 

To  those  Avlio  shall  be  called  upon,  under  a  new  adminis- 
tration, to  take  these  interesting  subjects  under  their  charge, 
we  shall  transmit  them  with  prayerful  solicitude,  and  with 
sincere  desire  that  they  may  be  able  to  report  in  another 
year  even  more  decided  success. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  ^ 

F.  A.  Ellis, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Scltool  Commissioners 

of  Cecil  County. 
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DORCHESTER,  CO. 


Althougli  the  School  System  passed  b}^  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  in  fulfilment  of  the  8t]i  Article  of  the 
Constitution  of  1864,  has  been  in  operation  scarcely  two 
years,  yet,  in  that  short  period,  the  county  lias  lost  from  its 
Board  of  School  Commissioners  two  Presidents.  The  first, 
Dr.  E.  T.  Smithers,  whose  life  was  sacrificed  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  other,  my 
immediate  predecessor,  Eobert  T.  Thompson,  Esq.,  who,  al- 
though still  spared  to  us,  and  still,  as  ever,  a  most  devoted 
friend  of  general  education,  was  compelled  on  account  of 
his  failing  health  to  abandon  the  oversight  of  the  schools. 

With  such  guides  before  me,  and  with  tiie  general  ma- 
chiner}^  of  the  system  in  successful  operation,  I  had  little 
trouble  in  February  last,  in  entering  at  once  upon  the  per- 
formances of  my  duties  ;  and  although  scarcely  half  a  year 
has  elapsed,  I  have  been  enabled  to  visit  all  of  the  schools  of 
the  county  but  four,  at  least  once,  three-fourths  of  them 
twice,  and  several  of  them  three  or  four  times. 

My  first  duty  was  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
teachers,  who  were  still  teaching  under  permits,  on  account 
of  the  ill  health  of  my  predecessors  preventing  their  exam- 
ination. These  examinations  have  been  continued  at  in- 
tervals ever  since,  and  I  have  to  report  five  first  grade 
certificates,  and  twelve  second  grade  certificates,  granted  by 
myself.  The  whole  number  of  first  grade  certificates  granted 
is  thirteen  ;  the  whole  number  of  second  grade,  twenty. 
Quite  a  number  were  found  incompetent,  and  were  urged  to 
find  other  employment. 

The  visitation  of  the  schools  was  always  accompanied  with 
an  examination^  more  or  less  extensive,  of  tlie  scholars,  in 
many  cases  lasting  several  hours. 

These  examinations  satisfied  me  of  the  great  superiority 
of  the  present  system  over  any  that  we  had  before. 
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Connected  as  I  had  been  with  the  Public  Schools  for  a 
great  many  years,  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  on  the  occasion 
of  my  visits,  to  compare  this  system  with  the  others  that 
had  preceded  it,  and  my  own  favorable  o})inions  were,  in 
every  instance,  strengthened  by  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  teachers  with  this  system,  by  the  steady  progress  of  the 
pupils — by  the  great  convenience  and  immense  advantage  to 
the  schools  from  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  system  of  text 
books,  and  even  more,  by  the  universal  interest  taken  in  the 
subject  of  Public  School  educaljion  by  the  people  of  the 
county.  One  need  only  visit  the  rural  districts  of  this 
county  to  be  satisfied  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  Public 
School  System.  The  general  need  of  education  is  perfectly 
manifest,  and  tlio  impossibility  of  supplying  this  need  by 
any  mere  private  schools  is  still  more  manifest.  I  have  seen 
the  experiment  tried  repeatedly  under  most  fa.vorable  cir- 
cumstances and  failure  invariably  followed. 

My  own  impression  is  strong,  after  most  careful  attention 
to  the  opinions  of  our  citizens,  particularly  in  the  country 
districts,  that  the  people  are  generally  satisfied  with  the 
present  system,  in  many  instances  most  flivorable  to  it,  and 
in  cases  where  greater  attention  has  been  paid  to  its  work- 
ing, enthusiastic  in  their  commendations. 

Prominent  amongst  our  difHculties  is  the  trouble  of  satis- 
fying the  community  with  regard  to  the  erection  of  new 
school-houses  in  the  newly  formed  school  districts,  and  in 
the  older  ones  where  the  houses  were  unfit  for  use.  As  we 
were  not  able  to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  school  fund 
proper  to  tbis  object,  we  could  use  only  the  additional  levy 
laid  upon  the  county  for  school  purposes. 

This  levy  amounted  on  January  J,  1867,  when  it  expired 
by  law,  to  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Board  before  m}^ 
connection  with  it  had  appropriated  the  entire  sum  to  the 
building  of  school-houses.  All  of  these,  numbering  ten, 
were  soon  under  contract.  Four  have  been  built  and  turned 
over  to  the  Board,  and  several  of  the  others  are  in  course  of 
erection.'  Before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  I  hope  the 
whole  number  may  be  under  one  control.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  we  did  not  have  funds  enough  to  build  houses  in 
at  least  twenty  otiier  school  districts  where  they  are  urgently 
needed.    In  many  of  these  districts  we  are  compelled  to  rent 
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rooms  for  school  purposes,  and  many  of  the  houses  used  re- 
quire annual  repairs  to  a  considerable  amount.  The  places 
selected  for  the  erection  of  the  new  houses  were  chosen  after 
careful  examination  by  the  Commissioners  of  all  parts  of 
the  county. 

That  some  mistakes  may  have  been  made  in  these  selec- 
tions is  possible,  but  that  the  Comniissioners  were  guided  in 
their  choice  by  a  sense  of  duty,  I  am  fully  persuaded.  With 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  cause  of  general  education,  the 
appropriation  for  this  purpose  will  doubtless  be  continued 
and  increased,  and  before  many  years,  every  district  in  the 
county  will  be  supplied  with  a  proper  house,  convenient  fur- 
niture, and  all  the  modern  appliances  of  the  teacher's  art. 

Another  difficulty  under  which  we  have  labored,  is  the 
uncertain  hold  we  have  upon  teachers.  While  more  than 
half  of  our  number  have  adopted  teaching  as  a  business, 
many  of  the  remaining  ones  use  their  places  as  a  conveni- 
ence, to  be  abandoned  w^ithout  hesitation  on  the  presentation 
of  better  prospects  in  other  callings. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Normal  School  will  soon  supply 
the  State  with  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teachers, 
who  having  made  teaching  their  business  for  life,  may  be 
depended  on. 

The  geographical  situation  of  this  county,  cut  up  by  its 
numerous  bays,  rivers,  creeks,  forming  innumerable  necks  of 
land,  makes  it  almost  an  impossibility  to  arrange  a  limited 
number  of  schools,  so  as  to  be  convenient  to  all.  The  con- 
sequence is,  irregular  attendance  on  the  part  of  scholars, 
and  complaints  on  the  part  of  parents,  who  are  not  conveni- 
ent to  a  school-house. 

To  such  troubles,  which  we  are  powerless  to  relieve,  we 
feci  we  must  submit  patiently,  with  the  earnest  hope  that 
time  and  wise  legislation,  which  has  done  so  much  for  us  in 
the  past,  will  do  more  and  more  for  us  in  the  future,  until 
we  find  the  blessings  of  education  brought  within  the  reach 
of  every  child  in  our  land. 

The  May  meetings  of  the  voters  of  school  districts  'at 
their  school-houses  were  very  generally  attended  this  year, 
after  notice  and  urgent  appeal  by  the  President  of  tlie 
Board,  and  the  reports  of  their  proceedings  were  forwarded 
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to  this  office  for  examination.  I  am  satisfied  of  the  wisdom 
of  this  feature  in  the  present  School  Law,  and  have  no 
doubt  that,  with  the  increasing  interest  in  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, rich  fruits  of  contributions,  of  neighborhood  super- 
vision of  the  schools,  and  of  greater  care  in  respect  to  the 
attendance  of  the  children  will  result. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  keep  the  schools  open  the  entire 
year.  The  funds  scarcely  suffice  to  pay  the  teachers  of  our 
fifty-one  schools,  with  the  incidental  expenses  for  three 
terms.  The  winter  term  has  been  selected  for  the  opening 
of  tlie  schools,  thus  giving  the  three  terms'  instruction  con- 
nectedly.   No  objection  has  been  made  to  this  arrangement. 

The  scholarships  at  Washington  College,  Chestertown, 
and  1;he  Baltimore  Female  College,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board,  have  been  filled  by  candidates  who  were  selected  from 
a  number  of  applicants,  after  competitive  examination. 

At  the  meeting  .of  the  Board  preceding  the  one  at  which 
I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office,  the  Board  changed 
the  mode  of  distributing  the  text  books.  Instead  of  dividing 
them  among  the  difierent  Commissioners,  who  were  expected 
to  furnish  them  to  the  teachers,  the  present  plan  collects  the 
books  at  the  office  of  the  Board  and  distributes  them  directly 
to  the  teachers  upon  their  application  approved  by  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioner.  By  this  arrangement  the  book  account 
can,  at  any  moment,  he  accurately  settled,  the  number  of  dif- 
ferent text  books  on  hand  is  always  known  to  the  President 
and  Secretary,  and  the  wasteful  accumulation  of  books,  not 
needed,  is  avoided  ;  while  from  the  convenience  of  mail  con- 
veyance, the  teachers  obtain  the  necessary  books  w^ith  less 
trouble. 

As  the  Constitution  qf  1867  requires  a  reorganization  of 
the  School  System,  and  the  present  law  expires  at  the  end  of 
the  present  next  of  the  Legislature,  unless  adopted  by 
that  body,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  change  will  be  made  in 
the  law  to  take  effect  he/ore  the  end  of  the  present  scholastic 
year — the  30th  June,  1868.  Any  violent  change  during 
this  period  would  be  injurious,  however  much  better  the  new 
law  might  be  than  the  present  one. 

Very  truly,  yours,  &c., 

James  L.  Bryan. 
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FUEDERIOK  CO. 


I  have  the  honor  to  forward  for  your  examination  tny  an- 
nual report,  ^ ^showing  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  Frederick  County  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 

We  have  had  7,858  different  pupils  in  the  schools  during 
the  year.  Schools  have  been  kept  open  for  four  terms  on  ati 
average  of  97f  school  districts.  The  aggregate  paid  for 
salaries  was  $35,622  56,  and  that  for  expenses  incident  to 
the  regular  conduct  of  the  schools,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
fuel,  glass,  &c.,  $2,621.77,  making  a  total  of  $38,244.33. 
Dividing  this  total  among  7,858  pupils,  the  average  cost  of 
education  will  be  found  to  have  been  $4.86^.  The  Board 
has  expended  $4,740.87  in  repairs,  made  by  their  order 
during  the  last  year,  and  in  the  liquidation  of  $1,627.33 
indebtedness  incurred  by  the  trustees  of  primary  schools 
under  the  old  system.  The  miscellaneous  expenses  have 
amounted  to  $1,322.06,  as  per  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements appended  to  my  report.  Adding  the  expendi- 
tures for  salaries,  incidental  expenses,  repairs,  and  miscel- 
laneous purposes,  together  the  total  disbursements  of  the 
Board  during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $42,307.26,  which 
are  represented  by  1,069  vouchers  on  file  in  this  office. 

Sixty-seven  applicants  for  certificates  were  examined 
during  the  school  year  ;  three  of  whom  were  furnished  with 
those  of  the  Jirst  and  fifty  with  those  of  the  second  grade. 
In  accordance  with  Art.  II,  Sec.  7  of  the  By  Laws,  permits 
were  issued  to  such  persons  as  furnished  satisfactory  testimo- 
nials of  their  fitness  to  teach,  whenever  other  duties  kept 
me  from  examining  them.  Some  of  these  were  not  able  to 
undergo  the  examination  required  by  the  school  law,  and 
others  left  our  schools  at  the  expiration  of  the  terms  for 
which  they  had  been  employed. 

The  system  has  been  in  operation  in  this  County  since 
July  1865.    At  first,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  the 
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-opposition  mude  to  it  was  very  great.  It  involved  the  in- 
troduction of  order  and  system  into  the  educational  opera- 
tions of  the  County,  and  the  supervision  of  the  entire  field 
of  labor  by  men  selected  for  that  special  purpose  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  The  friction,  however,  mani- 
lested  on  the  first  introduction  of  the  system,  had  gradually 
diminished  during  the  first  year,  and,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  school  year  our  schools  were  moving  along  with 
considerable  success  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  most  of  those 
interested  in  them.  The  defects  of  the  system  were  being 
detected  by  the  Commissioners  and  other  officers,  and  reme- 
dies for  the  same  were  suggested.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  school  system,  different  from  that  of  other  States, 
prepared  in  the  limited  time  allowed  to.  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, should  be  faultless.  Indeed  perfection  could  only 
be  attained  by  a  careful  examination  of  its  suitableness  or 
unsuitableness  to  Maryland  schools.  Whilst  engaged  in 
this  kind  of  honest,  earnest  effort  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  in  our  County  and  to  perfect  the  machinery  needed 
for  the  purpose,  we  had  the  right  to  expect  the  sympathy 
and  cordial  aid  of  every  citizen.  Every  one  who  cared  to 
inform  himself  on  the  subject,  knew  that  the  compensation 
allowed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  was  less  than  that 
given  for  similar  labor  in  any  other  State,  and  that  the  Com- 
missioners must  have  been  influenced  by  some  other  motive 
than  that  of  salary.  But  notwithstanding  this,  for  some 
reason  altogether  incomprehensible  to  the  writer,  a  series  of 
attacks  was  made  during  the  second  j^ear  against  the  system 
and  all  connected  with  it.  Hence  dissatisfaction  has  arisen 
with  some  concerning  the  system,  and  the  good  order  and 
discipline  of  our  schools  have  been  measurably  interfered 
with.  It  has  been  more  difficult  to  perform  our  duties  since 
the  initiation  of  this  species  of  warfare  than  at  any  previous 
period  since  our  appointment.  Direct  attacks  upon  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  embodying  specific  charges  could 
have  been  met  and  suitably  resisted,  but  insidious  attacks, 
involving  detracting  inuendoes,  silly  sneers,  clownish  at- 
tempts at  ridicule,  were  not  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  a  re- 
ply. We  preferred  to  rest  our  claims  to  respect  upon  what 
we  had  accomplished,  and  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  had 
been  accomplished. 
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1.  A  brief  sketch  of  tlie  work  done  is  all  that  can  be  given  in 
the  present  report. 

There  exists  a  great  v>-ant  of  properly  constructed  and 
fitly-furnished  school  houses  in  our  County.  We  report  21 
good,  54  ordinary,  and  28  bad.  Although  a  comfortable 
school  house  is  a  most  important  adjuvant  to  the  teacher^ 
still  we  have  considered  it  to  be  of  the  first  importance  that 
a  teacher  should  be  engaged  for  every  district,  in  which  a 
room  of  any  kind  could  be  secured  for  school  purposes.  It 
is  better  to  have  instruction  carried  on  suh  jove,  than  to  de- 
fer it  until  a  suitable  edifice  be  erected  for  the  purpose.  As 
the  benefits  of  education  make  themselves  appreciated  in  a 
neighborhood,  there  will  be  developed  such  liberal  ideas 
with  regard  to  the  arrangements  necessary  for  securing  these 
Irenefits,  that  will  secure  in  time  commodious  buildings  well- 
supplied  with  all  necessary  appliances  for  illustration.  The 
teacher  must  first  make  Ms  mark  before  the  propriety  of  lib- 

^.   _T   J.'i.   P,.,   ^  ^,,"5|,r  ^r. 
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cognized. 

The  school  law  made  no  "provision  for  a  fund  for  the  erec- 
tion of  school  houses.  We  considered  it  of  vital  importance 
that  the  State  school  tax  and  the  Public  School  fund  should 
l)e  appropriated  alone  to  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries 
and  of  expenses  incident  to  the  ordinary  conduct  of  the 
schools.  The  local  tax,  amounting  to  five  thousand  dollars, 
has  been  appropriated  to  keeping  the  school  houses  in  such 
repair  as  was  absolutely  necessary.  Eighty-six  houses  were 
repaired  during  the  last  year  from  this  tax. 

The  law  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1867  concerning  the 
erection  of  school  houses  proved  to  be  of  no  avail  to  us.  In 
accordance  with  its  provisions,  meetings  were  called  of  the 
resident  voters  of  eight  school  districts  at  central  points  in 
those  districts  on  the  2Tth  of  May,  1867,  ^^for  the  purpose 
of  holding  elections  to  determine  upon  the  building  of  school 
houses  for  said  school  districts.''  These  meetings  were  duly 
held,  and  the  minutes  of  the  same,  with  a  record  of  the 
voters  names,  were  forwarded  to  the  County  Commissioners. 
Here,  however,  all  proceedings  touching  the  building  of 
school  houses  by  taxation  were  estopped.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  law  gave  the  County  Commissioners  the  right  to 
levy  upon  the  property  of  the  school  district,  whose  voters 
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determined  that  a  new  school  house  should  be  built,  to  the 
full  amount  necessary  for  its  erection,  but  a  close  examina- 
tion showed  that  it  merely  did  not  forbid  a  levy  being  made 
upon  all  the  property  in  the  County  for  such  purpose.  The 
proper  and  equitable  mode  of  securing  the  erection  of  school 
houses,  where  needed,  is  undoubtedly  that  of  taxing  the 
separate  school  districts. 

Two  of  our  school  districts  are  about  being  supplied  with 
good  school  houses  through  private  liberality  stimulated  by 
the  general  interest  awakened  in  education.  1.  Robert 
Shafer,  of  Middletown  Valley,  left  a  bequest  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  be  expended  in  the  repairs  of  Mt.  Nebo  (Rock- 
ville)  school.  This  sum  has  lately  come  into  the  hands  of 
our  Board  ;  and  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  deceased  Jias 
80  stimulated  his  relatives  and  neighbors  that  they  have 
raised  an  additional  amount,  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to 
erect  a  brick  school  house,  with  accommodations  for  eighty 
pupils,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  adopted  by  the  State 
Board.  2.  At  Lewistown  some  of  the  citizens,  feeling  the 
need  of  a  house  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  school  than 
that  owned  by  the  County,  have  purchased  a  beautiful  lot 
and  erected  a  brick  school  house  upon  the  same.  The  title 
will  be  vested  in  a  corporation,  which  will  be  ready  to  trans- 
fer the  same  whenever  a  certain  fractional  portion  of  the  cost 
shall  be  refunded  them  by  the  County. 

Four  of  the  school  houses  have  been  furnished  with  suita- 
ble desks  during  the  year  and  the  old  furniture  has  been  re- 
paired in  many  others  so  as  to  make  it  answer  for  present 
purposes.  The  spirit  that  has  borne  such  liberal  fruit  in 
Mt.  Nebo  and  Lewistown  school  districts,  will,  when  per- 
turbating  causes  are  removed,  show  itself  in  other  districts, 
in  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  commodious  and  comforta- 
ble houses. 

One  or  more  black  boards  have  been  placed  in  each  school 
house,  and  every  school  has  been  furnished  with  a  set  of 
Sargent's  Reading  Charts. 

The  use  of  school  houses  for  other  than  school  purposes 
has  been  forbidden  by  this  Board,  exceptions  being  made  in 
the  county  districts  in  favor  of  Sunday  schools  and  religious 
meetings.  The  rule  of  the  Board  in  this  regard  has  been 
generally  respected  throughout  the  County,  although  some 
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school  houses  have  been  recently  broken  open  by  lawless  in- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  using  them  as  places  for  politi- 
cal meetings. 

2.  School  Districts. — The  comraitte  appointed  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  Nov.  24th,  1865,  to  divide  the  County 
into  suitable  districts,  reported  during  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, 1867.  After  sufficient  time  had  been  allowed  for  the 
hearing  of  appeals,  the  report,  as  amended  by  the  Board, 
was  formally  adopted.  It  has  since  been  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form  and  copies  have  been  deposited  in  the  different 
school  houses  for  the  information  of  the  teachers  and  the 
citizens  of  the  respective  districts.  In  accordance  with 
Article  IX,  Sec.  9  of  the  By  Laws,  the  school  districts  have 
bean  designated  as  No.  1,  2,  &c.  of  their  respective  commis- 
sioner districts. 

8.  Supervision  of  Teachers. — Efforts  have  have  made  to 
secure  the  best  talent  that  could  be  obtained  for  our  schools. 
The  smallness  of  the  compensation  has  kept  many  appli- 
cants away  from  us,  who  might  have  been  most  useful 
teachers,  still  we  have  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  are 
A'ery  competent  as  well  as  zealous  and  spirited  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  By  visits  to  their  schools,  printed 
circulars,  and  semi-annual  conferences  at  the  meetings  of 
the  County  Teacher's  Association,  I  have  endeavored  to 
give  such  instruction  as  to  proper  method  of  teaching  and 
discipline  as  would  make  their  labors  most  profitable  to  the 
children  under  their  care,  and  ensure  such  uniformity  in  the 
schools  of  the  County  that  a  transfer  from  one  school  to 
another  would  at  no  time  interpose  an  impediment  to  a 
childs'  progress  on  account  of  dissimilar  plans  of  instruction 
employed  by  different  teachers.  Advice  has  generally  been 
received  with  kindness  and  acted  upon  promptly.  A  great 
desire  for  improvement  has  been  manifested  among  the 
members  of  the  Teachers'  Association.  Its  members  are 
no  longer  content  with  a  mechanical  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  exhibit  one  hundred  per 
cent,  more  zeal  and  spirit  now  than  when  the  system  went 
into  operation  in  1865.  Then  there  was  no  incentive  to  ex- 
ertion. The  schools  were  never  visited  by  patrons,  rarely 
by  trustees^  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  instruction  became  a 
dull,  mechanical  routine.    Now  all  this  has  been  much  im- 
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proved  in  most  of  our  districts.  The  teacher  feels  that  the 
eyes  of  the  public  are  upon  him,  and  endeavors  so  to  com- 
port himself  as  to  secure  commendation. 

4.  Text  Books. — The  text  books,  approved  by  the  State 
Board  for  use  in  the  Maryland  schools,  have  been  introduced 
into  all  the  schools  of  the  County.  While  each  teacher  may 
have  preferences  for  particular  text  books  and  School  Com- 
missioners their  special  favorites,  still  it  is  most  economical 
to  have  a  fixed  standard  series  of  books,  adopted  by  compe- 

,  tent  State  authority,  so  that  parents  may  be  spared  unneces- 
sary expense,  resulting  from  a  frivolous  introduction  of  new 
school  books  in  place  of  those  previously  used  in  the  schools. 
A  good  teacher  has  no  difficulty  in  teaching  with  any  text 
book  whatever^  because  he  can  remedy  all  defects  in  the 
book  by  his  own  oral  instruction.  It  is  not  expected  that 
he  should  confine  himself  to  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  au- 
thor, but  that  he  should  employ  these  as  nuclei  around 
which  he  may  aggregate,  for  the  pupils'  benefit,  all  the 
knowledge  he  has  of  the  particular  subject.  My  own  opin- 
ion as  to  the  value  of  the  text  books,  adopted  by  the  State 
Board,  accords  with  that  of  our  teachers  generally,  although 
some  of  the  books  selected  would  not  have  been  our  first 
choice.  After  testing  them  practically  in  the  school  room 
they  have  been  found  to  be  convenient  and  accurate  synopses 
of  the  subjects  they  severally  attempt  to  discuss.  It  may  be 
well  to  add  that  the  books  have  been  furnished  by  the  trea- 
surer to  teachers  and  patrons  of  the  schools  at  such  prices  as 
barely  covered  their  cost  and  the  expense  of  trans2)ortation. 
No  additional  compensation  has  been  made  him  for  the  labor 
involved  in  this  sale  of  books. 

5.  Financial  Condition. — In  consequence  of  the  large 
amount  paid  in  liquidation  of  the  indebtedness  of  school 
districts  for  repairs,  &c. ,  made  under  the  old  system,  our 
treasury  was  left  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  §1,276.15  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  bills  against  the  School  Com- 
missioners have  always  been  examined  at  the  stated  meet- 
ings of  the  Board,  and_,  alter  their  passage,  have  been  en- 
dorsed to  that  eff'ect  by  the  president.  Payment  has  always 
been  made  by  the  treasurer,  either  to  the  person  in  whose 
favor  the  bills  was  passed  or  to  some  one  bearing  his  or  her 
order.    This  plan  has  enabled  us  to  keep  on  file  all  the  bills 
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paid  by  the  treasurer,  amounting  to  828,  during  the  first, 
and  1,0G9  during  the  second  year.  The  bills  are  so  arranged 
that  easy  and  ready  reference  can  be  had  at  any  time  to 
them  by  those  who  may  be  interested  in  the  examination  of 
the  operations  of  the  Board. 

The  new  system,  during  the  short  time  it  has  been  in 
operation,  has  gained  many  friends,  and  among  them  are  to 
be  found  those  who  recognize  its  defects  and  would  speedily 
remove  them  were  it  in  their  power.  It  has  also  acquired 
enemies,  mostly  through  the  misrepresentations  of  a  class  of 
persons,  who  are  not  disposed  to  suggest  remedies,  because 
they  are  themselves  mere  destructives  of  everything  intended 
to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education  or  to  enlighten 
the  people.  The  former  are  anxious  that  whatever  is  good 
in  the  system  may  be  retained,  7iot  because  it  may  be  a  part 
of  the  system,  but  because  of  its  importance  to  education  : 
the  latter  oppose  the  good  as  well  as  the  defective,  because 
iJiey  cannot  bear  to  see  the  blessings  of  education  made  free 
as  air  to  all,  and  because  they  are  not  able  to  appreciate  the 
philanthropic  spirit  that  would  prompt  men,  at  small  re- 
compense, to  labor  for  the.  good  of  their  fellow-men.  The 
good,  however,  that  has  been  done  by  the  school  system  can- 
not be  obliterated,  when  the  system  expires  by  constitutional 
limitation.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  people  will 
not  rest  content  unless  they  have  in  its  stead  a  school-system 
of  at  least  equal  value,  and  if  the  existing  system  had  done 
nothing  more  than  to  excite  the  ambition  of  the  people,  as 
regards  the  education  of  their  children,  no  good  citizen 
could  look  upon  it  as  anything  but  a  public  blessing. 

The  thought  that  we  have  been  allowed  to  labor  in  tlie 
cause  of  public  education  in  our  native  County  has  given 
us  no  little  pleasure,  and,  while  regretting  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  accomplish  all  that  we  wisiied,  we  entertain  the 
hope  that  such  seed  has  been  sown  that  may  spring  up  in 
the  form  of  a  complete  net-work  of  Public  Schools,  bringing 
the  blessings  of  education,  intellectual,  moral  and  religious, 
to  the  door  of  every  child  in  the  County. 

Lewis  H.  Steiner, 
President  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

of  Frederick  C'oitrdy^ 
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HiVRFOI-^D  COUNTY. 


Wliile  it  is  a  delicate  matter  for  a  man  to  report  formally 
on  a  cause  in  which  he  is  personally  interested,  yet  my 
knowledge  of  the  puhlic  schools  of  Harford  county  ena- 
hles  me  to  say  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  they  are 
steadily  improving.  Our  teachers,  as  you  saw  by  their  vol- 
untary attendance  at  tlie  '  Institute'  in  August  last^  are  all 
anxious  to  profit  by  the  instructions  of  any  individual,  or 
institution,  v/hose  aim  is  to  elevate  and  instruct.  The  year- 
ly examinations  indicate  increasing  degrees  of  scholarship. 
All,  I  believe,  without  exception,  are  "looking  up."  It  is 
true  many  must  necessarily  look  long  ^d  labor  long  before 
they  possess  all  the  qualifications  thai  competent  teachers 
require. 

Elevation  in  the  grade  of  our  teacliers  is  greatly  hindered 
by  lack  of  means  to  pay  to  those  best  qitali/i.ed  to  teach,  a 
competent  salary.  Were  it  not  for  local  interests  many  of 
our  best  teachers  now  could  not  be  retained  in  our  schools, 
while  very  strong  inducements  arc  lield  out  to  them  to  go 
to  other  places,  and  to  other  occupations.  When  and  how 
this  evil  shall  be  remedied  is  not  for  me  to  'su<2r2:est. 

SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

The  condition  of  these  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  We 
have  school-houses  of  four  grades  good,  comfortable,  bad 
and  disgraceful.  We  have  a  few  in  whicli  the  most  accom- 
plished scholar  might  instruct  without  feeling  himself  de- 
graded, and  others,  many  others,  that  disgrace  their  very 
name.  The  better  classes  of  houses  are  generally  found  in 
those  communities  dependent  on  the  common  schools  for 
their  English  education.  During  the  past  year  we  have 
purchased  one  house,  finished  another,  and  have  the  amount 
subscribed  to  build  a  third.    Wc  have  expended  very  little 
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in  repairs  upon  the  old  houses.    The  county  has  not  heen 
laid  off  into  school  districts,  for  reasons  I  need  not  now  give, 
hence  the  reluctance  to  huild  or  repair  houses  on  sites  not  in 
all  respects  satisfactory  to  every  interested  community. 
Kespectfully  and  fraternally,  yours, 

T.  S.  C.  Smith. 

Bel  Air,  November,  18,  1867. 
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HOWLED  COUjSTTY. 


I  have  the  honor  as  President  of  the  School  Bogird  of  How- 
ard county,  to  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
of  the  county  for  the  second  year  of  the  new  system. 

Could  I  helieve  that  your  general  report  would  reach  the 
eyes  of  every  citizen  in  this  State,  I  would  endeavor  to  show 
more  fully  than  I  now  shall  do,  the  practical  results  of  the 
new  system  ;  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  show  that  this  county, 
both  in  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  and  the  school  officers 
and  teachers,  is  on  the  qui  vive"  to  do  all  that  can  be 
done  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation. 

In  my  quarterly  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools, 
I  have  not  satisfied  myself  with  finding  out  how  perfectly 
they  could  recite  their  lessons,  but  I  have  lectured  the  pu- 
pils during  each  of  my  visits  on  the  great  importance  of  a 
good  education,  fitting  them  to  fill  the  different  positions  in 
this  life,  but  adding  to  their  happiness  beyond  the  grave. 

Believing  the  sentiment  of  the  great  patriot  and  states- 
man, Daniel  Webster,  that  "all  this  is  comprised  in  edu- 
cation :  The  feelings  are  to  be  disciplined,  the  passions  are 
to  be  restrained  ;  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  in- 
spired ;  a  profound  religious  feeling  is  to.  be  instilled,  and 
pure  morality  inculcated  under  all  circumstances,"  I  have 
endeavored  to  entbrce  by  my  precepts  and  example  the  truth 
of  my  belief  in  the  sentiment  as  expressed  by  him  who 
should  be  received  as  good  authority  in  favor  of  what  con- 
stitutes good  education  ;  and  an  education  on  different  prin- 
ciples from  the  aboye,  is  poor,  poor  indeed  ! 

By  strict  examination  of  the  teachers,  I  have  endeavored 
to  procure  the  best  that  could  be  had  ;  and  I  believe  all  will 
compare  very  favorably  with  any  teachers  in  the  State — and 
I  have  been  very  careful  to  employ  none  whose  characters 
I  believed  were  not  excellent — and  whose  examples  were 
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Bot  wortli}^  of  imitation  ;~ and  if  I  have  been  deceived,  an 
immediate  dismissal  was  the  consequence.  Very  few  dis- 
charges have  been  made  during  the  past  year. 

I  should  be  remiss  in  duty  if  I  did  not  refer  to  the  death 
of  the  only  teacher  who  has  died  whilst  employed  as  teacher 
in  this  county  since  I  made  my  first  report. 

I  deeply  regret  to  inform  you  that  about  the  12th  day  of 
January  last,  R.  Goodloe  Hakper,  who  had  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  teacher  for  many  years  under  the  old  system^  and 
who  taught  until  within  ten  days  of  his  death  under  the 
new  system,  departed  this  transitory  life,  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  this 
county,  and  by  his  death  the  community  has  sustained  a 
loss.  He  was  possessed  of  many  virtues,  and  fine  intelli- 
gence— he  had  an  excellent  command  over  his  pupils,  and 
he  inspired  them  with  confidence.  On  one  occasion,  when 
he  had  been  sick  for  ten  days  (though  I  then  did  not  know 
the  fact,)  I  sent  his  pupils  word  that  I  would  be  with  them 
for  examination  on  a  certain  day.  ¥/hen  that  day  arrived, 
I  went  to  the  school  and  found  the  pupils  ready  to  be  exam- 
ined, tho'iiyh  therr  teacher  ivas  absent  I  And  little  heroes  as 
tlmy  were,  they  passed  an  excellent  examination.  Long 
may  the  memory  of  his  virtues  live  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

Since  I  made  my  last  report,  my  duties  have  been  in- 
creased by  tlie  addition  of  other  schools  until  now  they  num- 
ber thirty  in  full  operation — and  there  have  been  other  ap- 
plications to  establish  schools,  which  we  have  found  impos- 
sible to  grant,  for  the  want  of  funds,  as  we  have  no 
local  tax  in  this  county. 

I  have  visited  every  school  in  the  county  (with  one  or 
two  exceptions  occasioned  by  bad  weather)  once  during 
every  term,  and  I  have  found  them  doing  well, — and  the 
interest  manifested  by  the  patrons  of  the  schools  in  many 
instances  has  made  me  feel  glad. 

In  evidence  of  the  appreciation  of  the  schools,  I  will  state 
one  fact.  In  one  portion  of  the  county,  when  twelve  months 
past,  the  parents  of  the  pupils  of  a  certain  school  would 
not  willingly  allow  a  grammar  or  a  geography  to  be  used 
in  the  school — they  now  have  become  so  interested  in  the 
school  that  they  gladly  purchase  every  hook  ordered ; — -and 
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now  that  school  stands  highest  in  point  of  interest  in  the 
cause  of  cdncation,  and  they  show  their  interest  by  tlie 
large  attendance  at  the  quarterly  examinations — and  an- 
other evidence,  they  pay  the  teacher's  board,  a  present  to 
him  of  nearly  $200  a  year  ! 

Desirous  to  continue  the  schools  throughout  the  whole 
year,  I  did  not  liold  a  Teacher's  Institute,"  and  because 
we  had  no  money  to  spare  to  p/iy  the  teachers'  expenses.  I 
hnow  the  value  of  tlie  exercises  of  the  Institute,"  and  I 
am  very  sorry  that  our  low  finances  did  not  allow  us  to  ad- 
vance money  to  hold  it. 

Last  year,  with  an  average  number  of  25|:  schools,  our 
expenses  were  for  teachers'  salaries  $12,492.99.  This  year, 
with  28|-  average  schools,  we  expend  $13,059.22  for  teach- 
ers' salaries.  Last  year  we  had  during  tlie  year,  1,655  dif- 
ierent  pupils  in  the  schools,  tiiis  year  we  had  1,T9G.  Last 
year  our  total  cost  of  schools  was  $13, 274. 02  ;  this  year 
$13,851.20.  The  averajre  cost  of  each  school  last  year,  waf^ 
$515.50  ;  this  year,  $492.35.  The  cost  of  each  average 
]>upil  last  year,  was  $12.30  ;  this  year,  $10.65.  The  cost  of 
each  different  pupil  last  year,  was  $8.02;  this  year,  $6.91. 
This  year  we  paid  the  teachers  according  to  the  daily  average 
attendance,  which  reduced  their  salaries  about  4^  per  centum. 
This  was  done  not  to  reduce  the  salary,  but  that  we  might 
have  enough  if  possible  to  keep  the  schools  in  constant  oper- 
ation— and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  keep  our  schools  in 
iull  operation  as  long  as  the  late  Convention,  by  the  new 
Constitution,  has  allotted  the  span  of  life 'to  the  schools  un- 
der this  system. 

If  the  General  Assembly  desire  io  impruve  liie  s^\slem, 
let  it  be  done  ;  but  to  stop  the  schools,  or  fail  to  provide 
efficiently  for  them  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  will  be  a 
lasting  injury  to  the  8tate. 

I  have  endeavored  to  keep  the  school-houses  in  as  good 
condition  as  our  funds  would  allow,  and  we  have  expended 
$407.55  in  repairing  during  this  year. 

Since  my  last  report,  a  new  school  has  been  established 
at  Sykesville, — and  the  patrons  pay  the  rent  of  the  school- 
room. And,  also,  at  Marriottsville,  Mr.  Marsh,  with  a  zeal 
very  commendable,  has,  at  his  own  expense,  furnished  a 
room  for  the  use  of  a  school  ;  and  we  have  employed  a  lady 
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from  the  Normal  school,  Miss  Clara  Dushane,  who  is  doing 
good  work  in  the  good  cause. 

At  EUicott  city  we  have  opened  another  school,  having 
now  three  schools  where  only  existed  one  school  when  this 
system  went  into  operation. 

At  Elkridge  Landing,  No.  1  school  has  been  divided,  and 
that  gives  me  eight  schools  in  my  district,  Mr.  Biirditt  11 
schools  in  his  district,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  11  schools  in  his 
district^  so  that  I  have  30  schools  to  attend  to  ;  and  as  I 
visit  them  four  times  a  year,  it  equals  120  schools  visited 
once  in  a  3^ear. 

I  cannot  close  this  report  without  saying  that  my  brother 
Commissioners  have  done  their  duties  in  an  efficient  manner. 
The  teachers,  generally,  have  done  their  duty  faithfully— 
and  I  would  be  very  remiss  in  duty  if  I  did  not  bear  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses  ex- 
tended to  me  by  the  citizens  of  the  county  during  my  visits 
to  the  schools.  A  stranger  to  you,  and  ye  took  me  in." 
I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  ;  and  I  hope  that  God  wqll 
bless  you  and  your  children — and  may  the  recollection  of 
our  friendly  intercourse  live  in  our  hearts.  If  I  have  found 
a  home  in  your  houses,  as  many  have  expressed  themselves 
to  me — you  have  found  a  home  in  my  heart — and  I  must 
say  that  the  hap})iest  years  of  my  life,  have  been  the  years 
spent  in  the  schools  of  the  county — and  none  happier  than 
the  past  two  years  of  my  travels  as  President  of  the  School 
Board. 

Born  and  reared  in  Maryland,  my  interest  is  identified 
with  her  interest — and  if  a  backward  stride  be  taken  in  the 
cause  of  education,  none  will  regret  it  more  than  myself. 

I  refer  to  my  nativity  in  this  report  merely  to  correct  an 
opinion  of  some  of  the  citizens  in  the  remote  parts  of  this 
county  that  I  am  an  adopted  citizen  of  the  State,  believing 
as  I  do,  that  the  adopted  and  the  native  sons  of  the  State 
can  equally  promote  the  peace,  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
State  and  each  should  labor  for  the  same  end. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Samuel  K.  Dashiell, 
President  of  the  School  Board 
of  Howard  County. 
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KEIS-T  COUNTY. 


Since  my  last  report  there  has  heen  no  essential  changc- 
in  the  condition  of  the  Public  Free  Schools  of  this  coiiaty. 
The  school  houses  wear  the  same  forlorn  and  cheerless  as- 
pect, and  the  same  rude  and  uncomfortable  furniture  con- 
tinues to  punish  the  pupils  in  attendance.  There  is,  how- 
ever, I  think,  a  better  state  of  public  opinion  beginning  to 
manifest  itself.  Several  school-district  meetings  were  held, 
and  various  sums  voted  to  b^  levied,  to  build  and  repair 
school  houses.  Only  two  of  these  applications  were  success- 
fulj  the  County  Commissioners  assigning  as  a  reason  for 
their  refusal  to  levy  the  amounts  voted  and  asked  for,  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  limits  of  such  districts, 
when:  in  fact,  the  boundaries  of  each  school  district  in  the 
county  are  on  file  in  their  office. 

The  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  was  levied  to  build  a 
new  house  at  Locust  Grove,  and  a  like  amount  lor  a  new 
house  at  Chestertown.  This  money  is  now  bfing  collected, 
and  at  these  two  points  there  is  a  good  prospect  for  com- 
fortable and  respectable  houses. 

The  unanimity  witli  which  these  levies  were  voted  by  the 
people  for  the  improvement  of  the  school  property  of  the 
county  affords  gratifying  evidence  of  the  gradual  change  in 
public  opinion,  and  the  growing  desire  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  Could  the  parents 
and  guardians  of  our  youth  but  be  induced  to  visit 
the  schools,  examine  the  work  done  in  them,  and  learn 
more  of  their  mode  of  operation,  their  prejudices  would,  I  am 
sure,  yield,  and  the  present  system  receive  their  hearty  en- 
dorsement and  their  zealous  co-operation. 

In  corroboration  of  the  opinion  here  expressed,  I  might, 
if  space  would  allow,  give  several  facts.  One  or  two  must 
suffice.    On  the  day  of  election  for  members  of  the  Consti- 
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tutional  Convention,  I  invited  a  gentleman  engaged  some- 
what in  public  affairs  to  accompany  me  to  a  school  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  polls.  He  accepted' the  invitation,  and  ar- 
riving at  the  miserable  old  cabin,  we  found  nearly  sixty 
children,  of  various  ages  and  both  sexes,  assembled  under 
the  care  of  a  most  amiable  and  intelligent  lady.  We  re- 
mained above  three  hours  examining  the  pupils  in  their  va- 
rious studies.  My  friend  was  surprised  and  delighted,  and 
candidly  admitted  that  hitherto  he  had  entertained  no  just 
conception  of  what  this  one  young  lady  was  doing  for  the 
benefit  of  his  neighborhood.  He  is  now  a  firm  friend  of  the 
school  system. 

In  a  recent  conversation  with  one  of  our  most  prominent 
citizens,  he  remarked  that  he  had  no  proper  idea  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  our  scliool  system  until  he  had  read  your  last 
annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  and  that  his  views  had 
been  greatly  changed. 

SoUiB  time  in  the  past  summer  I  was  on  a  visit  to  one  of 
our  schools  remote  from  my  residence,  and  called  to  pass  a 
night  with  an  old  friend.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  dis- 
cussed the  school  system,  he  being  opposed  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  the  lack  of  the  popular  element  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools.  In  the  morning  I  prevailed  upon  him 
to  visit  the  school  with  me.  We  spent  half  the  day  in  ex- 
amining the  children.  On  his  return  he  expressed  to  his 
family  his  great  gratification  at  his  visit,  but  was  puzzled 
to  account  for  results  he  had  that  day  seen,  which,  in  the 
many -previous  years  wherein  he  had  served  as  a  Trustee, 
had  not  been  developed.  The  solution  was  very  simple; 
thorough  supervision  had  furnished  more  efficient  teachers, 
and  a  uniformity  of  text  books  has  given  the  pupils  the 
opportunity  to  continue  their  studies  even  if  a  change  of 
teachers  should  have  occurred.  He  told  me  he  saw  for  the 
first  time  why  the  popular  voice  in  the  control  of  schools 
must  render  them  inefficient. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  one  district  of  tin's  county,  and  in 
only  one,  the  effort  to  obtain  a  vote  favorable  to  a  levy  to 
build  a  new  house  was  defeated;  an  old  gentleman,  whose 
wealth  gives  him  some  influence,  but  whose  literary  de- 
ficiencies are  well  known,  arguing  that  the  old  house  and 
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the  old  sj^stem  had  been  sufficient  to  educate  liim,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  good  enough  for  the  present  genera- 
tion, and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  good  enough  for  all  suc- 
ceeding ones.  Yet  this  man  does  not  reap  his  grain  with 
an  old-fashioned  sickle,  but  with  an  improved  harvester; 
he  does  not  thresh  his  wheat  with  the  hoofs  of  horses,  but 
with  the  best  threshing  machine.  He  persistently  ignores 
the  fact  of  the  decay  of  a  framed  house,  and  the  eq^ually 
stubborn  one  of  an  increase  of  population,  and  would  crowd 
into  an  old  ruin,  built  in  provincial  days,  perhaps,  for  five- 
and-twenty  childrenj  three  times  that  number.  Now  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  this  man  has  ever  visited  a  school 
since  he  escaped  from  the  drudgery  and  discipline  of  one  in 
his  early  years. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Board  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  a  freq^uent  change  of  teachers,  yet  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  pay  promptly  remunerative  salaries,  has  in- 
duced some  to  seek  other  occupations.  In  this  way  some  of 
the  advantage  derived  to  our  schools  from  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciations and  Institutes  is  lost.  I  could  but  remark  a 
manifest  improvement  in  the  modes  of  teaching  in  many  of 
our  schools  after  the  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  held 
at^  Centreville,  in  Queen  Anne's  County.  Ideas  advanced 
and  suggestions  made  in  that  meeting  were  seized  upon  and 
reduced  to  practice  in  the  school  room,  to  the  evident  advan- 
tage of  the  pupils,  and  in  some  cases,  to  the  delight  and 
surprise  of  the  teachers  themselves.  Such  meetings  are  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  interests  of  popular  education. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  quota  of 
pupils  at  the  Normal  to  which  this  county  has  been  en- 
titled has  been  kept  full,  and  that  there  are  applicants 
awaiting  any  vacancies  that  may  occur. 

The  School  Board  of  the  county  hare  been  under  the  dis- 
■agreeable  necessity  of  instituting  suit  to  recover  a  sum  of 
money  due  from  a  former  collector  under  the  previous  sys- 
tem, upon  an  order  from  the  old  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
also  compelled  to  take  legal  steps  to  compel  the  payment  of 
a  levy  made  and  collected,  but  never  applied,  to  the  erection 
of  a  new  school  house  in  a  new  district.  These  funds,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  secured,  and  api)lied  as  originally  designed^ 
S 
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In  one  other  case  an  application  has  been  made  under  the 
Primary  School  system  for  a  new  district,  and  the  money 
was  levied  and  collected,  the  Collector  paying  the  net 
amount  over,  as  he  alleges,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court, 
in 'whose  hands  it  remains.  The  real  difficulty  in  both 
cases  has  been  that  the  amounts  levied  are  insufficient  to 
build  the  houses  needed,  and  previous  to  the  enactment  of 
the  amendment  to  the  school  law,  the  County  Commission- 
ers had  no  authority  to  make  an  additional  levy,  and  now, 
that  the  authority  is  given  to  them  in  the  amendment  men- 
tioned, the  citizens  of  the  new  districts  have  not  seen  proper 
to  meet,  and  by  their  votes  to  ask  for  it. 

In  conclusion,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  school 
system  now  in  operation  in  Maryland,  it  has  accomplished 
a  work  not  easily  undone;  it  has  led  the  people  to  expect 
much  of  any  system  that  may  be  substituted  for  it,  and 
they  will  not,  as  far  as  this  county  is  concerned,  be  satisfied 
with  anything  inferior  to  it.  In  my  humble  opinion,  if  the 
former  system  were  reinstated  at  once,  it  would  be  almost 
an  impossibility  to  find  a  half  score  of  men  in  the  county 
willing  to  assume  the  position  of  Trustees  because  of  the 
real  difficulty  of  meeting  the  demand  for  schools  and  teach- 
ers of  a  higher  grade  than  such  as  have  heretofore  given 
satisfaction.  The  public  mind  will  not  speedily  relapse 
into  the  indifference  and  quiescence  which  characterized  the 
older  system. 

Very  respectfully, 

Howard  Meeks, 
Fresident  of  Board, 
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MONTGOMERY  CO. 


It  seems  proper  that,  in  making  out  my  official  report 
of  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  county I 
should* also  present  a  comparative  view,  by  which  a  fair  es- 
timate may  be  made  of  the  actual  working  of  the  system 
under  which  we  have  been  acting. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  of  our  county  will  insist 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  Public  School  System.  It  is  tlieir 
wish  as  it  is  their  interest,  to  have  the  best.  In  order  to  se- 
cure this  object,  the  future  arrangement,  if  wisely  designed, 
must  be  based  on  facts  brought  to  light  in  the  past.  What- 
ever has  been  proved  valuable  by  the  test  of  experience 
should  be  retained,  and  made  the  foundation  on  whicli  other 

structures  are  to  be  erected. 
•» 

Believing  that  these,  principles  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  all  who  are  entitled  to  act  and  judge  upon  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  public  instruction,  I  proceed  to  show  what  has  been 
done  hitherto  in  this  county,  by  presenting  statements 
drawn  from  the  four  several  reports  of  the  President  of 
our  School  Board,  being  the  only  documents  of  the  kind  that 
have  been  published.  The  first  two  reports  were  made  un- 
der the  old  local  law,  and  are  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 
1861,  and  June  30,  1862.  The  other  two  are  for  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1866,  and  June  30,  1867. 

The  results  are  best  presented  in  a  tabular  form. 


1861. 

1862. 

1866. 

1867. 

Total  No.  of  teachers  

42 

42 

42 

43 

Total  No.  men  teachers.. 

29 

32 

23 

22 

Total  No.  women  teach's 

13 

10 

19 

21 

Amount  paid  teachers. ..$10,003  $8,273*  $10,403*  $16,589 


*It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  years  18G2  and  18G6,  the  schools  were  kept 
open  only  three  terms;  in  1S61  and  18GT,  four  terras. 
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Amount  of  incideiital  ex- 
penses  


$361  $420 


SM8 


$690 


Average  salary  of  teach- 
ers per  annum  


§288  $280 


$347 


$400 


No.  new  school-bouses 
built  


15 


4 


o 


1 


Cost    of  school-houses, 
building,  repairing 


and  furnishing          $3,861  §1,960     §3,528  §3,993 

Total  No.  of  scholars^...    1,074    1,140       1,334  1,569 


The  building,  repairing  and  furnishing  of  school-houses, 
will  be  found  in  every  administration  of  Public  Schools  the 
first  object  demanding  attention.  When  the  law  for  Pri- 
mary Schools  in  Montgomery  county  first  went  into  operation 
in  the  summer  of  1860,  it  was  found  that  the  county  was  in 
a  very  destitute  condition  as  regarded  school  buildings.  To 
supply  .this  deficiency,  nineteen  houses  were  erected  in  the 
course  of  the  first  two  years.  The  cost  of  each,  as  fixed  by 
law,  was  not  to  exceed  §300.  Of  course,  the  buildings  were 
small  and  imperfectly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  though  still  a 
a  great  educational  improvement. 

Nothing  further  was  done  in  this  way  until  the  present 
system  went  into  effect.  By  this  time  the  cost  of  building 
had  greatly  increased.  The  Board  resolved  on  having  larger 
and  better  structures,  and  being  compelled  in  some  cases  to 
pay  an  unreasonable  price  for  the  land,  they  expended  in 
building  six  new  houses,  in  enlarging  and  repairing  the  old 
ones,  and  in  procuring  decent  school  furnijture,  the  amount 
shown  in  the  above  table.  It  should  be  remembered  also, 
that,  in  these  expenses,  is  included  an  amount  sufficient  to 
build  a  new  house,  which  was  expended  on  the  tov/n  hall  in 
Poolesville,  since  consumed  by  fire.  The  building  expenses 
set  down  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1867,  inpluded  the 
cost  of  finishing  and  furnishing  several  of  the  houses  erected 
in  the  preceding  year. 

The  Board  have  done  all  that  was  in  their  power  to  sup- 
ply the  several  sections  of  the  county  that  were  most  in  need 
of  school-houses,  but  there  still  remain  a  few  cases  unpro- 
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vided  for,  especially  in  the  second  and  fourth  districts.  A 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  furnishing  maps  and 
srlobes  ;  but  there  is  much  vet  to  be  done  before  the  full 
benefits  of  a  Public  School  System  can  be  realized  in  our 
community. 

TEACHERS. 

Under  the  law  of  ISGO,  tlie  salary  allowed  to  teachers 
was  limited  to  §300.  The  salary  actually  paid  for  the  first 
two  years  averaged  $284.  For  the  two  past  years,,  the  average 
salary  of  principals  and  assistants  was  about  §375.  The 
improvement  in  the  qualification  of  the  teachers  has 
been  fully  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  compensation. 
Hence,  the  qualify  of  the  instruction  rendered  has  greatly 
improved,  though  it  is  a  vital  matter  scarcely  capable  of 
being  set  down  in  statistical  tables,  and  only  to  be  measured 
by  those  whose  opportunities  fit  them  to  appreciate  it. 
Probably  the  only  tangible  estimate  by  which  to  measure 
the  quality  of  the  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  attendance  of 
pupils.  Under  the  former  system  the  highest  average  num- 
ber was  1,140  ;  last  year  it  was  1,509,  being  an  increase  of 
near  40  per  cent.,  while  the  total  number  of  different  pupils 
taught  amounted  to  2,328. 

I  confidently  assert  that  the  teachers  now  engaged  in  our 
Public  Schools  are  of  a  grade  very  superior  to  those  em- 
ployed at  any  former  period  since  I  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  profession  in  our  county. 

Several  of  the  old  teachers  who  were  totally  disqualified 
by  ignorance  and  immoral  habits  have  been  got  rid  of; 
while  we  have  thinned  out  the  number  of  those  who,  in 
other  respects,  were  found  to  have  mistaken  their  calling. 

Some  of  our  teachers  have  had  the  benefit  of  instruction 
in  the  State  Normal  School,  and  their  qualification  to  teacli 
has  been  visibly  improved  by  their  opportunities  in  that  vi- 
tally important  and  admirably  conducted  Institution.  They 
appreciated  highly  the  advantages  of  the  Institute  held  last 
spring,  and  have  formed  an  association  from  which  great 
benefit  must  result  if  circumstances  favor  its  continuance. 

It  is  a  note- worthy  fact  that,  of  the  teacliers  employed 
during  the  years  18G1  and  1862,  only  about  one-fourth  were 
women.    In  18GG  and  1867,  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  was 
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vc'iy  nearly  equal.  And,  although  the  public  mind  is  slow- 
in  being  reconciled  to  it,  I  esteem  this  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  women  teachers,  a  decided  advantage.  Those 
who  are  conversant  with  the  subject  of  Public  Schools,  are 
fully  aware  that  the  female  element  must  enter  more  and 
more  largely  into  the  work  for  which  they  have,  when  pro- 
perly taught,  such  decided  qualifications. 

SUPERVISION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

On  this  important  feature  of  the  School  System  of  Mary- 
land, as  organized  by  you,  I  feel  that  we  may  now  express 
our  sentiments  freely  without  being  exposed  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  interested  motives.  The  actual  benefit  thus  derived 
to  the  schools  cannot  be  set  down  in  figures.  Like  every- 
thing else  which  relates  chiefly  to  influences  operating  on 
the  human  mind,  it  is  in  a  measure  impalpable  and  impon- 
derable ;  and  time  alone  can  render  the  results  visible  to 
the  mass  of  the  community,  who  take  no  pains  to  inform 
themselves  as  to  its  real  operation.  When  the  day  comes 
that  any  machinery  of  man's  contrivance  can  be  kept  going 
to  advantage  without  the  oversight  of  one  acquainted  with 
its  design  and  operation,  then  it  is  possible  a  school  system 
may  be  so  devised  as  to  dispense  with  supervision. 

In  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  things,  it  will 
always  be  found  that  supervision  is  essential,  in  proportion 
to  the  novelty  of  the  machinery  set  to  work,  to  its  compli- 
cated structure  and  expensive  character,  to  the  the  variety 
of  the  subjects  involved,  and  to  the  importance  of  the  re- 
sults to  be  accomplished.  In  all  these  respects,  the  business 
of  public  education  stands  second  to  none  other,  and  the 
necessity  of  proper  superintendence  is  proportionally  urgent. 

It  should  be  remembered  too,  that  the  agents  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  that  duty  under  the  present  law,  are  not  merely 
supervisors  of  the  work  of  other  persons — they  are  part  of 
the  working  machinery,  aiding  materially,  if  they  do  their 
duty,  in  the  office  of  public  instruction. 

-I  conclude  my  remarks  under  this  head,  by  stating  as  the 
result  of  the  best  observation  and  judgement  I  possess,  that 
the  system  of  school  supervision,  as  organized  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  several  ofiicers,  from  "  Visitor  "  to  State 
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Suporintenclent/'  is  admirably  adapted  to  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  great  cause,  and  seems  not  readily  suscep- 
tible of  improvement. 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

It  will  produce  very  serious  injury  to  the  schools,  and 
heavy  expense  to  parents,  if  the  generally  excellent  school- 
books  now  in  use  are  substituted  by  another  series.  Possi- 
bly there  may  be  others  equally  good.  If  it  were  an  original 
question  on  adopting  a  new  series,  I  should  have  preferred  a 
a  different  book  in  some  instances,  but,  with  proper  teach- 
ers, the  text  books  are  all  very  good  and  sufficient.  A 
change  now  would  be  exceedingly  mischievous.  In  truth, 
the  sincere  advocate  of  Public  Instruction  must  see  that  the 
cause  has  more  to  dread  from  frequent  change  than  from  any 
other  source.  Perhaps  there  is  no  great  interest  which 
must  suffer  so  much  from  this  restless  propensity  of  our 
people.  I  recur  to  the  operation  in  our  own  county  of  the 
local  law  of  18G0.  Although  necessarily  wanting  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  Uniform  State  System  it  was  a  good  law,  and 
worked  reasonably  well.  Great  improvement  was  expected, 
chiefly  in  the  matter  of  school-houses  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
two  years  an  amendent  (so  called)  was  made,  v*'hich  materi- 
ally crippled,  and  would  have  totally  destroyed  its  useful- 
ness, only  there  was  some  legal  defect  that  rendered  the 
w^or^t  provisions  of  the  amendment  inoperative.  The  con- 
clusion is^  if  those  concerned  will  view  it  rightly,  whatever 
be  the  System  of  Public  Instruction' next  adopted,  let  it  be 
something  that  will  stand! 

The  reports  of  teachers  for  the  fall  term  just  ended,  shov/ 
an  attendance  in  the  schools  of  over  1500  pupils  ;  about  200 
more  than  for  the  same  period  last  year,  and  500  more  than 
than  the  year  preceding. 

Wm.  H.  Farquiiar, 

President  of  the  Board. 
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PE.IN'CE  aEORQE  CO. 


I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  your  consideration  thi»p 
my  second  annual  report,  on  the  condition  of  the  Primary 
Schools  of  Prince  George's  Count3^ 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
in  the  different  departments  of  education,  as  well  as  the  de- 
gree of  proficiency  to  which  each  class  had  attained  in  the 
different  branches  taught,  I  have  visited  during  the  year 
every  school  in  the  county,  and  have  devoted  to  each  several 
hours'  searching  examination.  The  progress  during 
the  year  has  been  highly  satisfactory.  Improvement  and 
progress,  with  few  exceptions,  are  manifest  in  every  district, 
and  notv/ithstanding  the  occasional  impediments  and  re- 
verses, there  is  unmistakable  evidence  that  our  system, 
under  the  new  law,  is  advancing  to  certain  conquest.  In 
some  localities,  I  regret  to  record,  its  acceptance  is  still 
tard}^,  but  I  entertain  a  firm  belief  that  it  will  become  more 
popular  at  the  close  of  each  successive  year.  The  people 
will  become  better  convinced  of  its  better  adaptation  to  the 
intellectual  growth  and  wants  of  the  community.  Imper- 
fections will  gradually  be  removed,  and  the  plan  of  popu- 
lar education  will  become  more  developed  as  a  branch  of 
State  policy.  For  the  preservation  of  our  political  integrity 
it  behooves  the  State  authorities  to  foster  and  extend  popu- 
lar education  by  all  judicious  means;  the  people  are  anxious 
to  extend  it  beyond  its  present  limit.  For  just  in  the  ratio 
that  we  promote  the  mental  culture  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion, will  we  be  the  instruments  in  banishing  immorality 
and  pauperism  from  the  land.  In  this  land  of  liberty  com- 
pulsory education  would  seem  to  be  a  delicate  subject  for 
legislation;  yet  it  seems  to  me  that,  by  the  enactment  of 
some  law  looking  in  that  direction,  we  would  add  to  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  our  people. 
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SCHOOL  HOUSES. 

In  my  last  report  I  referred  to  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  our  school  houses  generally,  and  of  their  unsuitableness 
for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  the  pupils.  Under 
this  head,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  there  is  some  amendment. 
Many  of  the  houses  have  heo.n  partially  repaired  and  ren- 
dered more  comfortahle.  In  the  Nottingham  District  a 
beautiful  house  has  been  built  according  to  the  prescribed 
i:>lan.  In  the  Bladensburg  District  a  fine  and  commodious 
school  edifice  has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Eiggs,  the  distin- 
tinguished  baiiher,  of  Washington,  and  donated  to  the 
county,  and  for  this  act  of  munificence  he  has  received  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  the  County  School  Board.  We  have 
also  in  process  of  erection  three  more  school  houses  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  tlie  county,  all  of  v/hich  will  scron  be  com- 
pleted. 

TEACHERS. 

In  speaking  of  the  teachers  collectively,  I  am  happy  to 
bear  testimony  to  tlieir  exemplary  deportment,  and  dili- 
gence in  the  pursuit  of  their  vocation.  They  are  becoming 
more  skillful  and  successful  as  instructors.  Although 
many  are  deficient  in  method  and  aptitude  for  teaching,  yet 
I  find,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  co:npensated  for  by  great 
punctuality  and  fidelity  to  their  duty.  For  the  responsi- 
bility and  labor  rendered,  I  know  of  no  class  of  people  so 
badly  remunerated  as  the  teachers  in  our  county.  The  sal- 
ary is  inadequate  to  afford  them  even  a  decent  support,  and 
many,  if  not  for  tlieir  local  attachments  and  ties,  would,  I 
know,  remove  to  other  counties  where  their  services  would 
be  better  appreciated.  It  is  certainly  a  miserable  system 
of  political  economy  to  ignore  the  interests  of  those  who 
have  charge  of  the  education  of  our  children.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  compensation  will  be  the  effort  for  the  attain- 
ment of  literary  and  scientific  proficiency.  If  tlie  teachers 
were  properly  remunerated,  they  would  be  stimulated  to 
greater  industry  in  imparting  information  to  those  confided 
to  their  care.  Teacliers  of  intelligence  will  exercise  much 
greater  influence  over  their  pupils  than  those  of  inferior  at- 
tainments; and  CLcteris  j)CiribuSj  a  first-class  teacher  should 
be  paid  more  than  a  second,  and  a  second  more  than  a  third. 
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The  moral  and  mental  state  of  a  school  may  be  safely  taken 
as  a  fair  exponent  of  the  merits  of  the  teacher. 

MORAL  TONE  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  conduct  of  the  pupils  generally  is  proper  and  ex- 
emplary. The  principles  of  morality  are  inculcated  with 
satisfactory  results.  I  find  the  child len  of  different  re- 
ligious denominations  mingle  together  in  perfect  harmony; 
and  in  the  discharge  of  our  official  duties,  we  deprecate  the 
propagation  of  political  dogmas  or  sectarian  feeling.  We 
know  of  no  instance  where  the  teacher  has  ever  attempted 
either  to  exercise  political  influence  or  to  denominationalize 
his  pupils.  '  - 

OE-THOGRAPIIY  AND  READING. 

In  none  of  the  elementary  branches  taught  in  our  schools 
has  there  been  morp  decided  improvement  than  in  ortho- 
graphy and  reading.  The  monotonous  and  sing-song  accent, 
amounting  to  a  of  Ymd  j^citois,  vrhich  was  so  characteristic  of 
our  country  schools,  has  been  corrected,  and  the  neglect  of 
explanation  and  enlisting  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  pu- 
pils, which  has  heretofore  been  one  of  the  fundamental  de- 
fects of  our  teachers,  has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  also  sur- 
mounted by  increased  attention  on  the  i)art  of  the  teachers 
in  attending  to  a  more  emphatic  expression  and  modulation 
of  the  voice  in  spelling  and  reading. 

PENMANSHIP. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  am  happy  to  re])ort  a  decided  im- 
provement in  this  most  essential  and  interesting  branch 
since  my  last  visitation  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  In 
some  of  the  schools  there  is  great  rivalry  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  in  many  instances,  the  specimens  of  penmanship 
were  beautiful.  I  could  particularize  two  schools  in  which 
1  examined  forty  copy-books,  and  do  not  recollect  seeing  a 
single  blot.  But  in  other  schools,  even  in  close  proximity 
to  those  alluded  to,  the  contrast  is  so  great  as  to  produce 
great  mortification  and  regret.  This  sad  -condition  of 
things  is,  I  think,  attributable  generally  to  a  want  of  proper 
vigilance  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher.     Wherever  the 
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teachers  are  faitliful  in  the  .superintendence  of  their  pupils 
great  proficiency  in  this  department  is  the  invariahle  result. 

Tiie  adoption  of"  proper  head-lines  or  other  good  models 
for  imitation,  good  pens  and  paper,  and  faithful  superin- 
tendence on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  are  the  elements  neces- 
sary to  insure  good  penmanship. 

ARITHMETIC. 

From  observation  and  experience  during  the  last  two 
years,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  this  branch  has  not  been 
so  successfully  taught  as  its  importance  merits,  although 
in  the  aggregate  there  has  been  a  very  appreciable  progress. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  in  due  time,  with  increased  attention, 
the  fruits  will  be  more  abundantly  developed. 

Pupils  in  some  of  the  higher  classes  work  out  questions 
in  division,  multiplication,  fractions,  interest_,  &c,,Avith  tol- 
erable accuracy.  The  blackboard,  which  is  such  an  impor- 
tant vehicle  of  illustration,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  used  in 
some  of  the  schools.  Wherever  it  is  used,  the  result  de- 
monstrates its  utility,  and  I  hope  this  defect  will  cease  to 
exist  during  the  current  year.  Most  of  our  teachers  are 
well  qualified  to  impart  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arith- 
metic, and  fully  adequate  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  public 
offices  or  commercial  houses. 

In  some  schools  mental  arithmetic  receives  a  fair  portion 
of  attention,  and  I  find  the  pupils  very  prompt  in  solv- 
ing questions.  In  a  few  schools  book-keeping,  algebra, 
mensuration,  geometry,  &c.,  are  successfully  taught. 

GRAM.AIAR. 

I  am  confident  tliere  is  no  branch  taught  in  our  Primary 
Schools  where  the  per  centage  of  proficiency  is  less  than  in 
grammar.  In  a  majority  of  cases  the  period  is  so  brief  that 
the  pupils  are  aUowed  to  attend  school  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  learn  to  [)arse  syntactically:  and  hence,  I  sometimes 
doubt  the  expediency  of  enforcing  the  official  regulations  on 
all  the  pupils  to  be  instructed  in  this  branch  on  the  ground 
that  a  superficial  knowledge  of  grammar  is  not  .of  much 
practical  utility.  It  occurs  to  me  in  many  instances  the 
time  might  be  much  more  advantageously  em})loyed  in 
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learning  ^iher  branches  which  will  be  of  greater  importance 
in  ordinary  pursuits. 

GEOGRAPHY.  • 

The  progress  in  tliis  branch  is  truly  gratifying.  It  has 
been  taught  in  a  more  systematic  and  intelligent  style  dur- 
ing the  present  year  than  at  any  previous  titno.  Mathe- 
matical and  physical  geography  is,  I  think,  very  fairly  taught 
in  almost  every  school,  and  in  those  where  the  teacher  in-, 
structs  by  illustrations  on  the  blackboard,  the  pupils  are 
very  expert  in  answering  questions.  When  it  is  taught 
and  explained  by  the  proper  methods,  it  seems  to  be  an 
educational  agency  very  etfective  in  expanding  ihe  minds  of 
children. 

IMPEDIMENTS. 

Irregular  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  the  very  limited 
time  allowed  them  to  attend  school  may  in  great 
part  be  accounted  for  by  the  demand  for  labor  at  tliis  time. 
Out-door  employments  incident  to  the  spring  and  autumnal 
season,  are  causes  which  contribute  to  produce, so  much  fluc- 
tuation in  attendance,  and  this  irreirularitv  is  rather  in- 
creasing  than  diminishing  on  account  of  the  difficulty  and 
expense  in  procuring  laborers,  and  the  consequent  substi- 
tution of  juvenile  labor.  Indifference  of  parents,  the  un- 
comfortable condition  of  many  houses,  difficulty  in  teachers 
obtaining  accommodation,  may  also  be  enumerated  among 
the  impediments  to  the  more  rapid  expansion  of  the  present 
school  S3^stem.  And  last,  but  not  least  in  the  catalogue  of 
embarrassments  to  greater  success,  I  think  the  long  vaca- 
tion of  the  two  consecutive  months  of  July  and  August  may 
properly  be  embraced.  Scarcely  had  our  schools  recovered 
from  the  paucity  of  attendance  consequent  upon  tlie  inclem- 
ency of  January,  February  and  March,  before  this  })rotracted 
vacation  of  July  and  August  occurred. 

Our  minimum  attendance  of  pupils  was  during  the  three 
months  above  mentioned,  and  as  July  is  one  of  our  health- 
iest months  in, this  county,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
if  the  schools  were  continued  through  that  month,  we  should 
have  our  maximum  attendance.  The  present  reguhition 
witli  regard  to  vacations  is,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  uni- 
versally unpopular  with  parents  and  teachers.     If  two 
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whole  months  are  necessary  for  our  schools,  I  would  re- 
spectfully .su,i.'  !;est  that  the  substitution  of  January  or  Feb- 
ruary would  be  productive  of  great  good. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  my  official  visits  through  the  county,  it  affords  me 
great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  met  with,  in  every  district,  the 
fullest  co-o})ci'ation  on  the  2)art  of  my  colleagues,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  county  I  met  with  the  most  cordial  and 
hospitable  reception. 

Jno.  H.  Bayne, 
President  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 
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QUEEN"  ^I^lsTE  CO. 


The  close  of  another  school  year  brings  with  it  the  obli- 
gation to  report  to  you  the  state  of  affairs  witli  us,  and  what 
has  been  our  success  for  the  year  just  closed.  1  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  say  that  the  condition  of  our  scliools  shows  a 
manifest  improvement,  at  least  as  far  as  teacliers  and  pupils 
are  concerned.  With  some  few  exceptions,  wc  now  have  in 
our  schools  men  and  women  who  take  a  lively  interest  in 
their  work,  who  are  becoming  every  day  more  sensible  of 
their  duty  and  more  interested  in  their  calling.  Tliey  are 
not  now  as  they  were  a  few  years  ago — mere  hearers  of  les- 
sons, but  teachers  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  and  alive 
to  the  responsibility  of  their  position,  and  the  children,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  are  becoming  more  attached  to  their 
schools  and  better  scholars.  One  thing  that  has  tended  in 
a  great  degree  to  this  result  is  the  great  improvement  in 
school  books,  and  this  is,  in  my  judgment,  of  so  much  ad- 
vantage, that  I  consider  it  enough  to  overbalance  all  the 
expense  that  has  been  incurred  in  the  establishment  and 
support  of  our  system.  Teachers  teach  w^ith  more  ease  and 
^pleasure,  and  children  learn  with  not  half  the  trouble,  and 
no  longer  look  upon  school  duties  as  dull  and  tiresome 
tasks.  If  the  patrons  of  the  schools,  the  parents  and 
guardians  of  the  children,  do  not  manifest  that  concern  for 
their  success  that  they  ought,  it  is  because  they  are  not  ac-, 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  our  school  law,  and  because, 
in  many  instances,  they  have  become  enemies  to  our  sys- 
tem from  the  unfounded  statements  that  have  been  made 
as  to  its  expensiveness  and  inefficiency.  Those  w^ho  oppose 
it  do  so,  in  most  instances,  because  they  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  it  is  the  most  costly  system  of  education  in  ex- 
istence in  the  country.  The  information  upon  this  subject 
embraced  in  your  report  to  the  Legislature  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, which  would  have  disabused  the  public  mind  of  this 
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error,  has  been  so  long  kept  back  that  it  is  no  wonder  the 
people  believe  all  the  unfounded  assertions  that  have  been 
so  earnestly  made.  That  report  is  not  yet  before  the  peo- 
ple, as  the  copies  intended  for  Queen  Anne's  have  but  just 
reached  us.  Whenever  the  School  Visitor  has  been  an  ear- 
nest and  energetic  man,  the  improvement  in  the  school  in 
his  district  has  been  most  evident.  I  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning here  the  names  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Vansant,  Commis- 
sioner of  District  No.  1,  School  No.  4,  and  Mr.  William  B. 
Goodhand,  of  District  No.  4,  School  No.  6,  as  men  of  the 
above  stamp  and  as  model  Visitors.  Their  schools  show 
how  much  they  have  labored  for  their  success,  and  how  suc- 
cessful have  been  their  labors.  I  liere  repeat  the  assertion 
that  there  is  the  greatest  improvement  in  our  teachers  and 
scholars,  and  that  no  matter  what  changes  may  be  made  in 
the  school  law,  the  good  that  has  resulted  and  that  will 
result  from  our  system  will  be  permanent  and  enduring. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  to  improve  our 
school  houses.  Our  want  of  funds  has  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  build  new  houses,  and  our  old  ones  are  not 
worth  repairing.  We  have  done  a  little  glazing  and  patch- 
ing to  keep  out  the  rain  and  cold,  but  nothing  else.  When 
the  law  of  the  last  session  was  passed  allowing  the  people 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  building  new  houses, 
there  was  so  much  uncertainty  in  regard  to  what  would  be 
the  policy  of  the  State  upon  the  subject  of  education,  that 
we  judged  it  better  to  wait,  and  not  risk  a  failure  by  ap- 
pealing to  a  popular  vote  when  what  would  be  the  result  of 
that  vote  was  so  uncertain.  I  believe,  however,  that  if  the 
laws  upon  that  subject  should  not  be  repealed,  an  appeal  to 
the  people  for  new  school  houses,  and  good  ones,  will  be 
successful  in  many  school  districts  in  Queen  Anne'sx)ounty . 
•  We  held  during  the  past  summer,  jointly  with  the  school 
authorities  of  Kent  County,  a  Teachers'  Institute,  presided 
over  by  Professor  Newell,  of  the  State  Normal  School. 
The  proceedings  of  the  Institute  were  of  the  most  interest- 
ing character,  and  resulted  in  imparting  new  energy  to  our 
teachers,  and  giving  them  new  ideas  of  tlieir  duty.  The 
expenses  of  the  Institute  were  less  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars to  the  two  counties  jointly  ;  but  taking  its  advantages 
into  consideration,  they  would  have  been  well  incurred  had 
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they  been  as  many  tliousands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  among 
th9  change that  may  be  made  in  the  scliool  law,  the  clause 
requiring  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  may  be  spared. 
All  the  statistical  information  you  require  of  our  year's 
operations  is  in  your  possession,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  say  more.  Besides,  it  is  not  in  very  good  taste  to  say 
too  much  in  praise  of  anything  with  which  Ave  are  intimately 
connected,  and  of  which  we  are  a  part.  I  will,  therefore, 
close  this  communication  with  the  hope  that,  though  our 
system  may  be  in  danger,  it  will  not  be  lost. 
I  remain,  my  dear  sir, 

Yery  truly  yours, 

James  W.  Thompsox. 
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SOMERSET  CO. 


A  few  weeks  since  I  had  the  pleasure  to  forward  to  you 
my  statistical  reports  which  furnish  a  very  full  and  clear 
exhibit  of '  our  school  work  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1867.  In  my  first  official  report  ending  Nov.  15,  1865,  I 
reported  :  whole  number  of  schools  forty-seven  ;  whole  uum^ 
her  of  pupils,  admitted  into  the  schools,  fourteen  hundred 
and  twenty-four.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  report :  whole 
number  of  different  schools  sixty-seven  ;  whole  number  of 
different  pupils  twenty-seven  hundred  and  forty-two  ;  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  twenty-three  hundred  and  forty-eight. 
Very  many  of  our  teachers  manifest  a  very  laudable  spirit 
to  improve  themselves  and  their  scholars,  and  are  practicing 
the  suggestions  and  recommendations  received  at  our 
Teachers'  Institute.  We  have  completed  one  new  school 
house,  which  is  occupied.  We  have  two  others  nearly  com- 
pleted and  will  soon  be  occcupied  ;  all  built  after  the  ap- 
proved plan.  W^e  have  purchased  one  school  house,  nearly 
new,  and  have  repaired  a  large  number  of  school  houses  in 
the  County  to  a  limited  extent.  We  have  kept  the  schooLs 
open  the  whole  scholastic  year  of  ten  months.  As  compared 
with  my  said  first  report,  this  shows  an  incren.se  of  about 
100  per  cent,  of  pupils  received  into  the  schools  during  tht? 
year,  and  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  schools  organized.  The  comparison  might  be  extended 
in  detail  with  the  same  favorable  results  ;  but  not  to  be  te- 
dious, we  say  that  here  is  evidence  of  more  progress,  devel- 
oped in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  under  our  present  ad- 
mirable uniform  system  of  Free  Public  Schools,  than  would 
have  been  developed  in  half  a  century  under  the  old  county 
system.  This  evidence  of  progress  is  multiplied  by  similar 
results,  perhaps,  in  every  county  in  the  State.  In  my  said  first 
report  I  took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  present  system  as  being 
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most  admirably  adjusted,  as  being  a  complete  adaptation  of 
means  to  tbe  ends  proposed  to  be  accomplished,  and  then 
predicted  that  these  means  must  necessarily  tell  on  the 
future  interest  of  the  schools,  that  they  would  give  life  and 
energy,  and  success  to  the  whole  system.  What  I  then 
predicted,  before  the  facts,  as  mere  theory,  is  now,  after  the 
facts,  reported  as  history.  This  progress,  decided  as  it  is, 
is  not  greater  than  miglit  have  been  expected  from  a  proper 
study  of  the  system.  In  its  main  features  it  is  a  master 
piece  of  workmanship.  It  evinces  mind  and  practical  ex- 
perience of  a  high  order.  It  was  digested  with  more  than 
ordinary  care,  and  combines,  perhaps,  all  the  advantages, 
without  the  disadvantages,  of  the  different  systems  of  seve- 
ral States,  and  is  now  receiving  its  just  commendation  out- 
side of  our  own  State.  Other  States,  from  a  sense  of  its 
great  excellence  and  superiority,  are  about  to  adopt  it. — 
Have  toe  not  rejason  then  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  its  merits, 
and  whatever  of  good  we  may  see  in  it,  have  the  manliness 
to  adopt,  and  to  act  out  our  honest  convictions  in  despite  of 
narrow  minded  prejudices.  The  old  county  system  was,  in 
fact,  no  system  at  all,  for  there  was  no  machinery  about  it ; 
it  was  the  one  idea  theory  ;  it  consigned  the  teacher  to  his 
work  without  anything  to  stimulate  him  to  exertion,  with- 
out proper  responsibility  to  any  one,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
be  responsible  to  ;  without  any  one  to  supervise  his  work  or 
to  feel  any  sympathy  or  interest  in  him  or  his  work.  He 
was  a  stranger  to  the  advantages  of  Teachers'  Institutes, 
which  by  association  with  the  teachers,  and  distinguished 
practical  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  inspire  the 
Public  School  teacher  with  a  proper  respect  for  his  profession, 
and  makes  him  realize,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  is  entitled 
to  a  respectable  position  in  society.  The  old  county  system 
had  none  of  the  elements  of  progress  in  it ;  it  could  not, 
therefore,  promise  any  progress,  and  it  accordingly  resulted 
in  none,  and  I  suppose  no  person  was  or  could  be  disappointed 
who  looked  at  the  thing  in  its  right  light,  or  who  could  ap- 
preciate the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  But,  say  its 
friends,  it  was  not  expensive,  it  was  cheap.  It  was  cheap 
in  one  sense  but  very  dear  in  another  sense  ;  so  cheap  that 
it  was  good  for  nothing  ;  so  dear  that  it  was  just  that  much 
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money  thrown  away.    ''Our  blessings  brighten  as  they  take 
their  flight."    This  maxim  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the 
anxious  expressions  and  conduct  of  the  patrons  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools.    Doubting  as  to  the  future  they  are  anxious  to 
make  the  most  of  present  advantages.    I  endeavor  to  quiet 
their  doubts  and  inspire  them  with  hope.    I  voted  for  the 
New  Constitution  ;  as  a  toJiole,  it  had  my  approbation.  I 
will  not  doubt  that  the  honorable  Legislature,  at  its  first 
session,  will  be  equal  to  its  dut}^,  as  imposed  by  the  Consti- 
tution, and  will  give  us  a  "thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
Free  Public  Schools,  and  will  provide  by  taxation,  or  other- 
wise, for  their  maintenance."    In  order  to  do  this  I  hope 
they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  best  means  of  information, 
that  they  will  consult  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  the 
practical  educators  of  the  State,  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  the  cause  of  practical  education.    When  we  have 
important  rights  of  property  involved,  and  wish  to  obtain 
the  best  legal  advice,  we  consult  the  lawyer  best  qualified 
to  give  such  advice;  it  is  right,  and  whyr*  because  he  has 
made  the  science  of  law  a  speciality,  devoted  his  life  to  its 
study,  and  from  his  superior  opportunities  of  information, 
we  feel  that  he  has  a  o^tght  to  be  consulted.    So  with  the 
physician.    If  the  anxious  parent  has  a  dear  child  languish- 
ing on  a  bed  of  sickness  and  pain,  for  similar  reasons  to  the 
above,  he  consults  the  best  physician  his  judgment  may  dic- 
tate.   He  does  not  think  of  consulting  the  quack,  who,  at 
best,  will  administer  a  medicine,  which  if  it  alleviate  present 
suffering,  is  sure  to  inflict  a  greater  evil  in  the  end.  Then, 
gentlemen  of  the  Legislature,  concede  to  the  profession  of 
practical  education,  the  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  your  duties,  in  devising  a  thorough  and  efiicient 
system  of  Free  Public  Schools  ;  like  the  lawyer  and  physi- 
cian they  too  have  made  a  speciality  of  this  subject,  and 
from  their  superior  opportunities  of  information,  ought  to  be 
consulted.    Do  not  commit  the  glaring  mistake  to  suppose 
that  any  body  or  every  body  may  get  up  in  his  place  and 
extemporize  a  system  of  Free  Public  Schools,  which  will 
stand  the  test  of  time  and  experience  as  a  good  loorking  sys- 
tem.    kTilch  a  supposition  would  be  simply  preposterous. 
The  State  of  Maryland  has  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of 
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children  suffering  from  ignorance  and  vice  and  for  the  want 
of  moral  and  intellectual  education.  If  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  anxious  parent,  as  we  have  seen,  to  provide  the  best 
remedy  for  the  suffering  of  a  single  child,  the  Constitution 
makes  it  your  duty  to  provide  the  best  remedy  for  the 
thousand  innocent  but  ignorant  children  of  the  whole  State. 
It  constitutes  you  the  peculiar  guardian  of  their  interest ; 
in  you  is  their  only  hope,  and  oh  !  may  God  give  you  wis- 
dom to  give  the  subject  that  consideration  due  to  its  impor- 
tance and  their  helpless  minority.  Prove  yourselves  equal 
to  the  duty  imposed  on  you.  Remember  that  the  children 
attending  the  Public  Schools,  and  dependent  on  them  for 
their  education^  are  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  all  the  white 
children  in  the  State  of  school  going  age.    About  sixty-five 

|l"ir\n£;nTVfl     fH-fiRprAnf    -n^n^i^c     wnva     voonixrc^r}     info    fV»«  T-*nT>lIo 

--  -    -   1^1  -  -  ~  -   

Schools,  exclusive  of  Baltimore  City,  the  first  school  year, 
and  were  educated  at  a  cost  to  the  State  of  about  sixty-six 
cents  per  month.  JSixly-six  cents  per  montii !  fc>ur€iy  this 
is  not  an  exorbitant  price  for  tuition  under  any  circum- 
stances. But  when  you  look  at  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished it  would  seem  astonishingly  cheap.  The  education 
or  7ic»7i-education  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  neglected  by  the  State  without 
incuring  a  criminal  disregard  of  her  duty.  The  education 
or  wo/i-education  of  sixty-five  thousand  of  her  population, 
twenty  years  hence,  will  be  very  sensibly  felt  by  every  in- 
terest of  the  State,  upon  every  branch  of  her  industry,  and 
especially  upon  her  moral  and  social  statute.    It  is  then  a 

Tri*>f+or  r\{^  fV>o  I'orv  f5rcf  i m       ?'f«in r»r»  fr»  fV»r»  'j/'^/^7^  ftf o f r>         A  n<1 
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the  man  who  fails  to  see  it  in  this  light  needs  himself  to  be 
elevated  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  discernment.  Twenty 
years  hence  those  who  are  now  receiving  the  benefits  of  the 
Public  Schools  will  give  tone  and  character  to  the  State. 
We  are  now  deciding  the  question  what  that  character  shall 
be.  As  we  educate  this  large  element  so  will  the  character 
of  the  State  be.  Two  features  we  consider  indispensable  to 
any  good  working  system  that  may  be  adopted,  viz:  uni- 
formity over  the  State  and  an  active  supervision  of  the  schools. 
These  are  to  the  success  of  any  system  what  the  steam  loco- 
motive is  to  the  train,  the  indispensable  power  that  moves 
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it  on,  right  onward,  and  without  which  there  c-m  be  no 
progress.  But  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  Legislature 
provide  us  with  a  good  systera,  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
it  should  he  stable  and  placed  on  a  sure  foundation.  To  this 
end  we  earnestly  hope  and  trust  that  it  will  propose,  at  its 
lirst  session,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  All  ex- 
perience teaches  us  that  we  should  trust  nothing  to  the  sel- 
fishness of  politicians.  We  know  it  to  be  the  curse  that 
rules  the  day  and  that  threatens  to  overturn  and  destroy 
whatever  of  good  tliat  remain  in  the  land.  It  is  idle  to 
expect  the  people  to  erect  a  magnificent  superstructure  of 
popular  education  on  a  foundation  which  every  succeeding 
legislature  may  change  and  sweep  away.  Stability  in  gov- 
ernment is  necessary  to  the  highest  attainments  in  national 
prosperty.  Stabilitf/  in  your  school  system  is  not  less  neces- 
sary to  its  success.  Assuming  that  the  Legislature  w^ill 
provide  by  am])le  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sys- 
tem that  it  may  adopt,  I  appeal  to  the  property  holders  of 
the  State  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  the  tax  and  to  cease  their 
complaints.  Let  the  poor  of  tlie  State  see  that  we  take  a 
pleasure  in  contributing  of  our  means  to  improve  their  con- 
dition and  that  we  do  not  do  it  with  complaints  and  grudg- 
ingly. •  Let  this  be  the  case  and  in  place  of  mutual  hatred 
and  distrust  between  the  two  classes,  in  the  place  of  their 
hatred,  we  shall  have  their  love,  and  in  place  of  distrust 
we  shall  have  their  confidence.  A  state  of  society  that  will 
alone  compensate  for  all  the  money  the  State  may  appro- 
priate. To  this  desirable  end  it  is  onl}'  necessary  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  it  is  God's  Providence  that  we  have  the  poor 
among  us,  placed  here,  no  doubt,  to  move  us  to  the  exercise 
of  those  christian  virtues  of  sympathy  and  love,  which  at 
the  last  will  bring  their  full  reward.  God  is  just — do  not 
doubt  it.  In  conclusion,  not  doubting  that  the  Legislature 
will  give  us  a  good  system,  as  a  true  friend  to  popular  ed- 
ucation, under  all  circumstances,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give 
it  my  hearty  support.  While  my  ofiicial  connection  with 
the  present  system,  as  d  ivhole,  has  convinced  me  that  it  in 
equal  to  that  of  any  other  State,  it  has  not  failed  to  con- 
vince me,  also,  that  it  should  ba  amended  in  many  of  its  de- 
tails.   We  would  have  the  system  amended  but  not  de- 
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gtroyed;  ainended  by  retaining  its  good  features  and  rejecting 
the  had  ;  so  amended  that  it  will  possess  all  of  its  present 
advantages  without  its  disadvantages.  Let  this  he  done, 
from  time  to  time,  as  experience  may  dictate,  and  in  the 
process  of  time,  we  sliall  have  a  system  as  perfect  as  human 
legislation  can  make  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  A.  White, 

President  Beard  of  School  Commissioners, 
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ST.  MARY'S  CO. 


1  respectfully  submit  my  secotid  annual  report  of  Public 
School  work  in  St.  Mary's  county. 

We  have  been  getting  along  satisfactorily  this  year.  All 
our  school-houses,  most  of  which  were  unfit  for  use,  have 
been  repaired,  furnished,  and  made  comfortable.  Four  new 
ones,  on  the  plan  furnished  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, have  been  built  and  supplied  with  the  Soper  desk. 
Every  house  has  been  provided  with  a  stove  and  black  board. 
In  order  to  get  the  funds  necessary  to  repair  and  build,  we 
were  compelled  to  suspend  schools  for  one  term.  Several 
more  new  houses  are  urgently  needed. 

Our  schools,  with  few  exceptions,  have  been  doing  well — 
realizing  all  reasonable  expectations.  Children  attend  bet- 
ter and  manifest  increasing  interest  in  their  studies.  I 
could,  say  much  in  this  connection,  but  prefer  statistics,  as 
written  reports  are  expected  to  glow. 

By  com})aring  the  three  terms  of  the  present  with  the 
corresponding  terms  of  the  last  year  our  progress  is  clear. 

We  had  in  1866,  31  schools — in  1867,  34 — increase  of  3. 

Average  number  open  in  1866,  29  ;  in  1867,  33 — an  in- 
crease of  7. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  1866,  850  ;  in  1867,  1,194— 
an  increase  of  334. 

Average  attendance  in  1866,  527  ;  in  1867,  779 — an  in- 
crease of  172. 

Average  cost  of  each  school  in  1866,  $286.27;  in  1867, 
$271.23. 

Average  cost  of  each  scholar  in  1866,  §12.00;  in  1867, 
$11.20. 

Average  cost  of  each  different  pupil  in  1866,  $8.77  ;  in 
186V,  $7.49. 

More  than  three-foui  ths  of  our  white  children  of  school- 
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going  age  have  attended  our  public  schools  this  year,  and 
were  the  houses  built  which  are  needed  and  anxiously  asked 
for,  all  the  children  of  the  county  would  be  educationally 
provided  for. 

Our  teachers  generally  are  doing  well  in  the  school-room. 

I  wish  I  could  say  thus  of  all  of  them.  The  more,  how- 
ever, I  see  of  the  schools  and  teachers  elsewhere,  the  better 
satisfied  I  am  with  our  own.  We  have  not  so  much  of  the 
mechanic's  drill,  but  combine  system  with  respect  for  es- 
sential diversities. 

Charlotte  Hall  School  is  in  very  prosperous  condition, 
and  has  promise  of  extended  usefulness  as  well  as  patron- 
age. 

St.  Mary's  Female  Seminary  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county  still  attracts  the  regards  of  our  people.  It  has  a 
competent  Faculty  of  instruction,  at  the  head  of  which,  is 
Miss  Gardiner,  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  position. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stephenson's  Academy  for  boys,  in  same  vicini- 
ty, is  very  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  patronize  it. 

I  feel  authorized  to  say  that  the  system  has  been  doing 
well  in  this  county,  and  has  the  favor  of  our  people.  They 
may  wish  and  seek  for  more  of  the  popular  element  in  its 
general  administration.  They  wish  to  have  control  of  the 
selection  and  entire  management  of  their  educational  book- 
interest,  and  I  think  that  sensitiveness  upon  tliis  vital  point 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  their  intelligent  comprehension  of 
the  highest  interests  of  their  children. 

It  is  the  habit  to  charge  all  complaint  of  the  system  to 
political  partizanship.  In  the  lower  counties,  or  at  least  in 
St.  Mary's,  it  is  not  altogether  so.  The  lower  section  of 
the  State  differs  in  important  respects  from  the  upper  sec- 
tion, and  there  was  at  first  a  plausible  fear  that  the  system 
was  an  original  agency  for  the  subversion  of  cherished  politi- 
cal, social,  and  religious  institutions.  Political  changes 
have  thoroughly  dispelled  this  fear,  and  the  system  is  secur- 
ing due  commendation.  I  have  no  doubt  that  popular  edu- 
cational interest  will  be  duly  cared  for  by  the  next  Legisla- 
ture. 

My  colleagues  have  done  their  duty,  and  as  a  Board,  we 
have  acted  conscientiously  and  for  the  best.    We  have  had 
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the  counsels  of  experience  and  ability  always  at  hand  in 
the  person  of  our  esteemed  Secretary. 

To  the  St.  Mary's  Beacon,"  ever  watchful  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  county,  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  for  its  inval- 
uable aid  to  our  cause.  I  have  not  done  as  well  as  many 
others  in  the  county  could,  and  perhaps  would  have  done, 
but  I  have  acted  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  people 
with  whon^i  I  expect  to  spend  my  days.  In  accordance  with 
that  sense  of  honor  and  justice  which  characterizes  our  peo- 
ple, I  testify  to  the  kindness  and  courtesy  which  have  marked 
your  deportment  in  our  official  association.  I  shall  always 
feel  that  our  State  superintendency  was  not  without  due 
zeal  and  ability. 

With  much  respect, 

J.  Bunting, 
President  Board  School  Commissioners y 

St,  Manjs  County,  Md. 

December  3,  1887. 
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TALBOT  COUiSrTY. 


I  have  the  lionor,  in  hehalf  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, to  report  the  condition  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Talbot  County,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1867. 

A  survey  of  the  field  of  labor,  upon  assuming  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  of  this  County,  established  the  convic- 
tion that,  for  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  the  work  as- 
signed, the  education  of  three  classes  of  persons  was  neces- 
sary. The  training  of  the  youth  of  the  State  was  to  be  the 
primary  and  paramount  object,  always  to  be  held  in  view, 
to  which  all  efforts  should  be  directed  and  all  other  purposes 
subsidiary.  To  attain  this  it  was  clear  that  the  agents,  or 
instruments  by  which  all  educational  work  is  performed, 
should  be  made  capable  and  effective,  and  to  this  end  a  body 
of  earnest  and  able  teachers  should  be  organized.  Nor  was 
the  labor  to  terminate  here.  That  proper  support,  not  less 
moral  than  material,  should  be  given  to  all  endeavors  to- 
wards the  amelioration  of  the  schools,  the  popular  mind 
must  be  guided  and  directed,  must  be  aroused  to  an  in- 
creased interest  in  the  subject  of  public  instruction,  and  to 
a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  in  this  report,  to  give  as  succinct  an  ac- 
count >  as  possible  of  what  has  been  done  in  these  three 
spheres  of  labor,  the  education  of  the  people,  the  education 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  education  of  the  children  of  this 
County  ;  and  in  conclusion,  to  make  as  fair  and  impartial 
an  estimate  of  the  success  or  failure,  as  one  may,  who  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  labors  by  which  any  success  has 
been  achieved,  and  who  is  very  largely  responsible  for  any 
failure  which  may  have  been  incurred. 
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I. — TUE  EDUCATION  OF  TQE  PEOPLE. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  law,  under  wliich  we  were 
called  to  act,  was  promulgated  under  circumstances  which 
not  only  forbade  a  just  estimate  of  its  merits,  but  aroused 
an  active  hostility.  Instead,  therefore,  of  its  acting,  from 
the  beginning,  as  it  should  have  done,  as  a  powerful  instru- 
mentality towards  the  formation  of  a  healthy  sentiment,  it 
served  to  excite  a  morbid  irritation  upon  the  subject  of  our 
Public  Schools.  It  was  framed  and  adopted  in  the  midst  of 
^reat  political  commotion.  It  was  brought  to  us  not  by  the 
usual  current  of  events,  but  by  a  great  social  cataclysm. 
Men,  in  political  crises,  when  there  is  great  exaltation  of 
loind,  have  an  inspiration  which  leads  to  the  conception  and 
execution  of  projects  of  a  loftier  purpose  and  wide^  benefi- 
cence than  those  which  result  from  calm  deliberation  in 
periods  of  quietude.  Such  projects,  when  peace  returns, 
though  at  first  rejected,  may  in  the  end,  be  adopted  as  the 
permanent  policies  of  tlie  State.  So,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, it^will  be  with  this  school  law.  The  coming  wave  of 
popular  favor  has  not  yet  set  in,  although  intimations  of  its 
advance  are  not  wanting.  The  school  officers,  wliile  they 
have  not  failed  to  express  their  appreciation  of  the  many 
excellencies  of  the  present  school  law,  and  their  conscious- 
ness of  some  defects,  have  shown  themselves  more  solicitous 
to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education  than  to  display 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  particular  system  of  schools. 
Believing  that 

"What  'ere  is  best  admiuistered  is  best," 

they  have  sought  to  win  the  favor  of  the  people  to  tliis  .sys- 
tem by  presenting  good  results,  a  kind  of  argument  which 
disarms  if  it  does  not  convince  the  opponent.  They  have 
regarded  the  cause  as  higher  and  of  more  worth  than  the 
means  of  advancing  that  cause.  But  the  law  has  not  failed 
as  a  means  or  an  instrument  of  educating  the  people.  It 
has  done  a  good  work,  in  that  it  has  pre[)ared  the  popular 
mind  for  the  reception  of  some  other,  and  it  is  to  be  ho[)ed, 
though  scarcely  expected,  better  law  to  be  framed  hereafter. 
It  is  the  forerunner,  the  precursor,  the  lluss  or  Wycliffe, 
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martyred  tliougli  it  may  be,  to  some  Luther,  who  will  carry 
our  educational  reformation  to  its  completion. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  scliools  of  this  County  it 
was  stated  that  the  people  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the 
advantages  and  inured  to  the  burdens  of  Public  Schools. 
Though  really  attached  to  these  schools,  that  attachment 
was  shown  rather  by  the  firm  resistance  with  which  they 
always  met  any  attempt  to  tamper  with  them,  than  by  any 
interest  which  they  manifested  in  their  management.  Our 
school  affairs  have,  fortunately,  or  unfortunately,  become  so 
complicated  with  politics,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  at 
this  time  whether  the  verv  marked  chanj^e,  in  this  reo-ard, 
18  to  be  attributed  to  a  sincere  solicitude  for  the  educational 
interests  of  the  County,  or  to  a  partizan  activity.  But  cer- 
tain it  is  that  every  question  connected  with  schools  is  no^y 
discussed  with  an  earnestness  unknown  before.  The  merits 
of  teachers,  the  condition  and  location  of  school  houses,  the 
character  of  the  text  books,  the  cost  of  the  schools,  the  ne- 
cessity and  advantages  of  supervision,  the  duties  of  school 
officers,  and  more  than  all  the  excellencies  or  defects  of  the 
present  and  the  former  school  laws,  are  all  subjects  of 
private  conversation  and  public  harangues. 

The  means  wliich  have  been  adopted,  in  addition  to  a 
faithful  administration  of  the  law,  to  educate  the  public 
mind  up  to  a  proper  standard  of  appreciation  of  a  thoroughly 
good  system  of  schools  has  necessarih^  been  of  a  very  indi- 
rect kind.  Having  no  pulpit  from  which  to  address  eager 
audiences,  the  clergy  of  the  Count}',  of  all  denominations, 
have  been  requested  to  deliver  to  their  congregations  an  oc- 
casional sermon  on  the  subject  of  education.  The  President 
has  availed  himself  of  the  not  infrequent  opportunities 
"which  have  offered  when  called  upon  to  speak  upon  other 
subjects  to  interpolate  something  relating  to  schools.  The 
public  press  of  the  county  has  been  used  to  ^^prick  the 
sides"  of  a  too  indifferent  public,  so  as  to  awake  it  to  an" 
interest  in  this  great  cause  of  popular  instruction.  Frequent 
communications,  always  published  anonymously,  thinking 
they  would  thereby  receive  graver  consideration  than  if 
known  to  have  emanated  from  school  officers,  have  been  fur- 
nished to  the  different  papers.  It  is  with  pleasure  that  an 
acknowledgment  can  here  be  made  of  the  uniform  courtesy 
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of  the  gentlemen  having  charge  of  the  journals  of  the  Coun- 
ty, of  all  political  views,  in  publishing  without  hesitancy 
whatever  was  offered.  'District  meetings,  in  various  partii 
of  the  County,  have  afforded  other  opportunities  for  getting 
the  ear  of  the  people,  and  there  has  been  no  remissness  in 
availing  of  them  to  urge  upon  the  parents  the  duty  of  send- 
ing their  children  regularly  to  school,  of  encouraging  the 
teacher  by  frequent  visits,  of  building  good  school  houses, 
of  repairing  the  old  ones,  and  providing  all  with  proper  fur- 
niture. Nor  have  the  efforts  of  the  school  officers  been  con- 
fined to  these  public  and  general  appeals  :  they  have  gone 
into  the  houses  of  the  people,  they  have  met  them  on  the 
street  and  the  road,  and  in  private  conversation,  they  have 
pressed  upon  them  the  importance  of  sustaining,  by  their 
money  and  t.hpir  inflnf^nr'p.  fVnp  schools  est'\bli??]ied  iiinong 
them.  Thus  ^^in  season  and  out  of  season,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little,"  they  have  endeavored  as  men,  having  the 
good  cause  at  heart,  to  carry  on  the  great  work  of  educating 
this  people  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  education,  and  to  a  proper  sense  of  duty  as  parents,  aa 
citizens  and  christian  men  to  provide  good  and  efficient 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  every  child  within  the  bound^j 
of  the  County. 

While  speaking  of  the  law  as  an  agency  for  the  educating 
the  people  in  their  duties  towards  the  schools,  we  should  not 
refrain  from  referring  to  that  one  of  its  provisions  which, 
more  than  any  other,  has  impaired  its  usefulness  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  indeed  has  impeded  our  work  in  all  directions. 

O /./'.v..  -     ^.^   ''.   .1 i-~    -lI,  .  i.   1-    -  '111  1         1  r>r» 

cers  are  appointed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  Popular 
prepossession,  if  not  sound  reason,  favors  the  plan  of  elect- 
ing these  officers  by  the  people.  The  dissatisfaction  with 
the  present  arrangement,  which  has  been  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, is  not  of  a  captious  character,  nor  has  it  resulted 
from  any  objection  to,  or  any  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  pre- 
sent incumbents  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  ;  but  it 
i8  with  the  system  itself,  and  is  therefore  the  more  entitled 
to  considerate  regard.  The  conceded  advantages  of  the  pre- 
Hent  appointive  arrangement  in  securing  a  better  class  of 
officers  than  could  be  attained  under  an  elective  one,  do  not 
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reconcile  our  people  to  the  violation  of  democratic  precedent, 
nor  to  the  loss  of  the  privilege  of  chosing,  at  their  own 
risk,  those  who  shall  manage  their  schools.  Nor  does  the 
fact  that  when  they  had  the  power  they  became  indiiferent  to 
its  exercise,  and  allowed  it  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
managers  who  wielded  it  for  their  own  private  ends,  con- 
vince them  of  the  propriety  of  depriving  them  of  their  pre- 
rogative, for  it. is  felt  that  the  power  to  correct  errors  and 
abuses,  though  unused,  is  a  power  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence. Nor,  again,  does  the  danger,  which  all  seem  ear- 
nestly to  deprecate,  that  the  cause  of  education  may  be 
complicated  with  part}^  politics,  deter  the  people  from  wish- 
ing that  a  power  which  they  once  enjoyed,  and  may  possi- 
bly have  abused  in  this  very  manner,  may  be  restored  to 
them,  believing  that  the  experience  of  the  past  has  not  been 
wholly  lost. 

The  limits  of  this  report  will  not  allow  that  this  subject 
be  discussed  in  all  its  breadth  ;  indeed  it  is  no  other  than 
the  old  question  in  another  form  of  the  comparative  excel- 
lence of  the  aristocratic  and  the  democratic  forms  of  govern- 
ment. A  few  words,  however,  upon  a  subject  so*  important 
may  not  be  amiss.  In  reply  to  the  first  of  the  objections  to 
the  plan  of  electing  school  officers,  namely,  that  incompe- 
tent and  otherwise  unqualified  men  would  thereby  be  chosen, 
it  may  be  said  :  1st,  that  the  error  of  selecting  improper 
officers  is  self-convictive,  for,  those  who  elect,  are  the  first 
to  suffer  the  consequence  of  their  errors,  and  as  they  have 
at  once  both  the  means  and  the  incentive,  they  are  not  slow 
to  apply  the  remedy  ;  2d,  that  executive  excellence  may  be 
purchased  ar  too  great  a  cost,  and  this  is  done  when  by  any 
gystem  the  schools  are  removed  so  far  from  the  people  that 
they  regard  them  as  parts  of  the  governmental  machinery 
of  the  State,  to  be  managed  and  worked  by  State  officials, 
paid  for  the  purpose,  while  they  themselves  have  no  concern 
for  their  proper  condirct.  Whatever  threatens  this  re- 
sult,'* to  use  the  language  of  another,  ^'whatever  threatens 
to  substitute  the  tax-payer  for  the  man,  to  make  private 
persons  look  upon  public  questions  as  something  which  they 
do  not  need  to  understand,  (as  the  business  of  a  Board,  or 
of  a  State  official,  and  not  their  business,)  is  much  more  to 
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be  dreaded  than  almost  any  conceivable  faults  of  administra- 
tion." 

With  reference  to  the  second  of  the  objections  to  the  elec- 
tive plan,  namely,  that  the  people  are  indifferent  to  matters 
relating  to  the  government  of  their  schools,  it  may  be  said: 
Ist,  that  the  alleged  indifference  is  exaggerated,  and  only 
apparent,  as  is  always  made  evident  when  an  emergency 
calls  for  a  show  of  interest  or  earnestness  ;  2d,  that  tha 
most  effectual  method  of  producing  and  fostering  this  in- 
difference, so  justly  condemned,  is  to  remove  the  schools  from 
all  control  of  the  peojde  for  whom  they  are  instituted  ;  and 
conversely,  that  the  best  means  of  arousing  and  maintaining 
an  interest  in  the  schools  is  to  make  them,  as  directly  and 
completely  as  possible,  dependent  upon  the  people,  both  for 
their  support  and  for  their  management. 

In  the  way  of  a  reply  to  the  third  of  the  objections  to  the 
elective  method  of  choosing  school  officers,  namely,  that 
under  it  the  cause  of  education  will  be  complicated,  with 
partizan  politics,  and  thereby  be  retarded,  it  may  be  asked  : 
1st,  does  the  system  of  appointing  remove  the  subject  from 
party  influence,  or  rather,  does  it  not  afford  an  opportunity 
of  indulging  partizan  feelings  in  a  manner  most  objectiona- 
ble, by  making  school  officers  a  reward  to  be  bestowed  by 
party  leaders  for  party  or  personal  fealty  ?  2d,  whether  it 
is  really  desirable  that  a  great  public  interest,  such  as  the 
Public  Schools  have  become,  should  be  so  removed  from  the 
field  of  political  view  that  it  shall  escape  that  scrutiny 
which  can  only  be  secured  by  a  vision  sharpened  by  party 
zeal,  a  scrutiny  so  necessary  for  the  discovery  of  abuses,  the 
rectification  of  errors,  and  the  adoption  o*f  improvements, 
which  must  be  needed  in  any  system  of  schools  however  ex- 
cellent? 3d,  whether  in  this  country  where  all  claim  the 
right,  and  few  disclaim  the  ability  to  judge  of  every  matter 
that  efi'ects  the  general  good,  it  is  possible  to  remove  from 
political  influence  and  control  a  great  public  interest,  whicli 
not  only  has  a  personal  importance  to  every  man  who  has 
children  to  educate,  but  has  a  general  concern  for  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  in  that  it  involves  the  collection  and  ex- 
penditure of  so  large  an  amount  of  money,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  remoter  connection  with  the  order,  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  society. 
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The  current  protestations  against  connecting  the  Public 
Schools  with  politics  seems  to  he  the  result  of  popular  fal- 
lacy, arising  from  a  confusion  of  terms.    Politics  in  its  best 
acceptation,  that  which  treats  of  all  that  relates  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  should  not  be  confounded  with  politics  in  its  worst 
acceptation,  that  which  relates  to  party  success,  and  is  sy- 
nonymous with  political  chicanery.    With  the  former  all 
State  systems  of  education  must  and  ought  to  be  connected  ; 
from  the  latter  the  farther  they  are  removed  the  better.  It 
must  be  remembered  too,  that  no  one  of  the  great  public  in- 
terests, any  more  than  any  one  of  our  private  interests,  can 
be  segregated, — set  off  to  itself, — thought  of,  discussed  and 
acted  upon  separately  from  the  rest.    A  common  bond  con- 
nects them  all,  and  thus  united  they  form  the  common 
weal.    When  we  are  prepared  to  withdraw  all  State  sup- 
port from  the  schools,  and  to  give  them  over  to  the  manage- 
ment of  private  and  irresponsible  individuals,  as  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  educalioual  phiioi>opliei  s  of  the  preseiit  day 
contend  should  be  done,  it  then  will  be  time  enough  to  dis- 
claim against  the  propriety  of  connecting  politics  with  edu- 
cation.   But  while  Maryland — the  State,  the  counties,  the 
cities  and  towns,  the  districts  of  Maryland — continues  to 
bestow  1700,000  to  §800,000  annually  for  the  support  of 
schools,  money  collected  and  disbursed  by  public  function- 
aries, however  selected,  it  will  be  vain  to  expect,  and  if  it 
be  not  too  strong  an  expression,  foolish  to  desire,  that  Ma- 
rylanders  should  refrain  from  discussing  the  merits  and  de- 
fects of  any  system  which  may  be  framed,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  svstem  by  whomsoever  conducted.  Naj'', 
what   greater   evil   could  come  to   the  cause  of  Public 
Education  than  that  the  people  should  become  so  indifferent 
m  to  avoid,  or  should  be  so  hindered  as  to  be  prevented 
from  all  discussion  of  this  gre^it  matter?  It  would  be  betj;er 
that  every  cross-roads  politician  should  be  haranguing  his 
little  crowd  upon  the  excellencies  or  the  defects  of  this  or 
that  system  of  schools,  that  he  should  be  vilifying  or  ridi- 
culing this  or  that  school  officer,  that  he  should  be  can- 
vassing the  qualifications  or  deficiencies  of  this  or  that 
teacher,  than  that   the   public  mind  should  sink  into 
•tagnation   upon   this   great  question  of  educating  the 
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whole  body  of  the  people.  No  good  cause  was  ever  per- 
manently injured,  but  rather  every  such  cause  has  always 
been  advanced,  by  thorough,  even  bitter  discussion.  In 
conclusion  to  all  that  has  been  said,  let  us  add  this  other 
consideration,  the  discussion  of  so  noble  a  theme  may  re- 
fine and  dignify  the  disputants,  and  in  raising  them,  raise 
those  who  heed  them  to  a  higher  level  of  intelligence  and 
culture. 

It  has  already  been  intimated,  and  will  be  referred  to 
again,  that  our  not  being  completely  en  rapport  with  our 
own  people,  more  than  any  other  circumstance  has  hindered 
us  in  the  full  accomplishment  of  our  work.  Knowing  that 
we  had  not  that  sympathy  in  our  labors,  which  at  once  in- 
gpirts  and  rewards,  we  have  felt  our  enthusiasm  quenched, 
and  our  energies  paralyzed.  If  we  have  done  something  for 
the  schools  of  Talbot,  and  we  are  proud  and  happy  in  the  be- 
lief that  we  have,  we  had  done  much  more  had  we  felt  the 
full  fervor  of  the  people  glowing  in  our  hearts,  and  their 
whole  power  energizing  our  arras.  A  school  officer  for  the 
effectual  performance  of  his  duties,  a  School  System  for  the 
thorough  accomplishment  of  its  purposes  must  have  the 
moral  support  of  the  people,  and  this  can  only  be  obtained 
]>y  making  the  one  a  product  of  their  own  creation,  and 
the  other  an  exponent  of  their  own  wishes. 

II. — THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

In  calling  upon  the  people  for  their  countenance  and  sup- 
]-ort,  it  was  not  forgotten  that  the  best  means  of  securing 
them  is  to  make  the  schools  worthy  ;  to  take  care  that  their 
favor  was  not  bestowed  upon  the  undeserving,  nor  their 
money  thrown  away  upon  the  worthless.  Upon  the  teach- 
ers, it  is  known,  more  than  upon  any  other  agency  depends 
the  character  of  the  schools.  School-laws,  school-systems, 
jKjhool-officers,  schooMunds,  school-books,  school-apparatus, 
school-houses,  are  all  of  secondary  importance  to  excel- 
lence in  the  school  teacher.  The  others  make  the  body, 
he  is  the  animating  spirit.  As  he  is,  so  will  be  his  school. 
Remembering  this,  diligent  eftprts  were,  from  the  first, 
employed  to  obtain  for  the  County  a  corps  of  competent 
instructors,  the  material  for  which,  was  in  great  part  col- 
10 
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lected,  when  the  scho'ols  passed  under  the  present  admin- 
istration. By  a  judicious  system  of  defecation,  the  help- 
less, the  hopeless,  and  the  lazy  were  purged  out,  leaving 
an  excellent  residuum.  The  teachers  retained,  served  as 
a  nucleus  for  the  new  organization,  and  this  as  now  con- 
stituted^ forms  a  body  in  which  the  county  may  take  just 
pride,  of  earnest  and  able  men  and  women,  as  willing  to 
learn,  as  apt  to  teach.  Not  content  with  the  formation  of 
this  corps,  every  agency  prescribed  by  the  law,  or  suggested 
by  expediency,  has  been  employed  to  render  it  more  efficient. 
The  means  which  have  been  adopted  are  these : 

1.  An  elevation  of  the  standard  of  competency. 

2.  The  payment  of  as  liberal  salaries  as  the  funds  will 
allow,  and  promotion  with  extra  pay  for  merit. 

3.  Fostering  self-respect  and  professional  pride. 

4.  The  visitation  of  the  school  officers. 

5.  The  holding  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations. 

6.  The  Normal  School. 

7.  The  circulation  of  educational  journals. 

8.  The  formation  of  a  Teachers'  Library. 

1.  Examinations  in  which  the  standard  of  competency 
has  been  raised  have  served  not  merely  to  exclude  those 
whom  they  have  shown  to  be  incapacitated  for  the  teachers' 
duties,  but  they  have  stimulated  candidates  to  a  more 
thorough  preparation  before  presenting  themselves  ;  and 
they  have  to  exhibit  to  those  who  may  have  passed  the 
ordeal  successfully  where  lay  their  deficiencies.  Again,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  to  generous  minds,  to  have  been 
found  worthy,  is  one  great  incentive  to  worthiness.  The 
good  teachers  are  those  who  are  constantly  striving  to  be 
better. 

2.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are  not  commensurable  to  the 
amount  of  labor  performed  by  them.  While  it  is  true  as  has 
been  well  said  that  those  professions  which  are  most  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  highest  interests  of  the  race, 
are,  more  than  others,  remote  from  the  operation  of  ordi- 
nary worldly  motives,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  left  to  the 
power  of  conscientious  and  religious  considerations,"  in 
which  category  is  the  profession  of  the  teacher,  yet  he  U 
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not  insensible  to  those  material  rewards  wliicli  are  sup- 
posed to  follow  laborious  merit,  a  modicum  of  which  is 
necessary  to  those  who  are  most  satisfied  with  spiritual 
pa3^  The  salaries  of  all  the  teachers  of  tlie  county  have 
been  increased,  and  that  to  the  extent  which  the  funds  at 
the  disposition  of  the  Board  will  allow.  Discriminatioa 
has  been  made  in  favor  of  those  teachers  who  are  in  charge 
of  large  schools  in  the  towns,  and  those  of  higher  grade 
of  scholarship.  Salaries  range  between  $350  and  $500. 
Promotion  for  merit  from  less  desirable  schools  to  those 
more  agreeably  located  and  with  larger  salaries  is  practiced, 
when  it  can  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  deserving 
teacher,  or  extra  pay  may  be  allowed  in  specially  merito- 
lious  cases,  without  any  change  of  position.  Here,  as  weil 
as  elsewhere,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  number  of  women 
teaching  in  the  county  is  larger  than  under  the  old  county 
system,  but  not  larger  than  during  the  first  year  of  the 
new.  Experience  has  shown  that  for  the  grade  of  schools 
which  are  found  in  the  country  they  make  as  efficient  teach- 
ers as  the  men,  but  they  are  liable,  and  actually  do  lose 
more  time  than  the  latter,  either  from  illness,  or  because  of 
the  inclemencies  of  the  weather.  More  women  would  be 
employed  in  this  county  but  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
suitable  boarding  places  for  them  near  to  tlie  school-houses. 
Men  being  able  to  walk  farther  and  encounter  the  rain  and 
wind  in  winter,  and  the  heats  of  summer,  have  a  wider  range 
within  which  to  seek  homes,  and  therefore  they  are  preferred. 
But,  in  truth,  this  difficulty  of  obtaining  boarding  places 
has  affected  us  in  the  employment  of  either  sex.  Taking 
advantage  of  our  embarrassment,  attempts  have  been  made 
in  this  regard  to  compel  this  Board  to  appoint  teachers  from 
among  the  friends  of  those  who  alone  were  willing  to  re- 
ceive an  inmate  to  their  homes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
time  will  come  when  houses  will  be  erected  beside  the 
school-houses  for  residences  of  the  teachers,  as  now  parson- 
ages are  built  for  homes  for  the  spiritual  directors  of  the 
people. 

3.  With  increased  compensation  has  come  increased  self- 
reject  SiWil  professional  pride,  for  although  poverty  does  not 
necessarily  debase  the  man,  nor  the  absence  of  proper  remu- 
neration degrade  a  calling,  there  are  few  who  do  not  hold 
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themselves  and  their  profession  in  highef  esteem  when  there 
is  a  recognition  by  others  of  their  worth  by  pecuniary  re- 
ward, which,  if  not  the  best,  is  the  most  positive  and  une* 
quivocal  evidence  of  appreciation.  But  these  feelings  have 
been  fostered  by  other  means  than  the  increase  of  the  still 
inadequate  salaries.  The  closer  and  more  intimate  union 
of  the  teachers,  and  the  personal  intercourse  which  has 
been  brought  about,  by  the  working  under  a  uniform  sys- 
tem have  served  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Large  bodies 
of  men^  in  their  virtues  are  better,  and  in  their  vices  are 
worse  than  the  persons  composing  them.  Each  member  of 
a  body  claims  for  himself  these  excellencies  and  disclaims 
these  faults  which  belong  only  to  the  whole.  The  solitary 
teacher,  laboring  in  an  isolated  situation,  among  an  inap- 
preciative  people,  experiences  a  sense  of  insignificance  which 
acts  upon  the  character.  The  same  teacher  connected  and 
co-operating  with  his  fellows  in  a  common  work,  acquires  a 
consciousness  of  importance  which  really  belongs  to  no  sin- 
gle individual,  but  to  the  whole  body,  of  which  he  is  a  con- 
stituent part.  Again,  for  many  years  the  teachers  were 
drawn  from  a  class  which  ranked  very  low  in  the  social 
Fcale,  but  now  they  come  from  a  higher  grade  ;  for  our 
social  progress  demands  that  the  instructors  of  our  youth 
shall  possess  a  propriety  of  manners,  a  purity  of  morals, 
and  a  culture  of  mind,  which  could  be  found  only  excep- 
tionably,  among  the  early  predecessors  of  our  present  race 
of  teachers.''^  Yet,  in  tlie  minds  of  many,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  profession  a  certain  feeling  of  inferiority  still  attaches 
to  the  calling  of  the  teacher.  This  is  disappearing,  how^ 
ever,  under  tliat  self-assertion,  which  it  is  incumbent  on 
every  man  to  exercise,  and  of  a  clearer  recognition,  not  less 
by  himself  than  by  others,  of  the  nobleness  of  his  work, 
the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  superiority  of  his  abili- 
ties, which  must,  if  aught  can,  dignify  the  man  and  his 
profession. 


*  The  writer  recollects  to  have  seen  in  a  copy  of  the  old  "Maryland  Gazette,'^ 
published  at  Annapolis,  an  advertisement  of  a  gentleman  of  Anne  Arundel 
county,  offering  for  sale  a  well  qualified  teacher,  as  the  owner  had  no  longer 
any  use  for  his  services.  He,  the  teacher,  was  doubtless  one  of  those  people 
called  redemptionerS;"  -Rliose  services  were  sold  to  the  plantersj  io  pay  their 
ias?rigeJmoney, 
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4.  The  visitation  of  the  schools  by  the  school-officers,  proba- 
bly more  than  any  other  agency,  has  promoted  that  union 
of  the  teachers  into  one  body,  and  that  co-ordination  of  effort 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  end,  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made.  But  the  two  objects  directly  in  view,  in 
these  visits,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  teachers,  were  first, 
to  judge  of  the  competency  and  faithfulness — and,  second, 
to  give  them  such  aid,  counsel  and  instruction,  in  the  tui- 
tion and  management  of  their  several  schools  as  they  might 
individually  need.  The  earnest  and  diligent  teacher,  so  far 
from  regarding  those  visits  as  opportunities  for  the  school- 
officer  to  spy  out  his  faults,  welcomes  them  as  occasions 
when  he  may  exhibit  his  success  to  one  capable  and  willing 
to  appreciate  his  merits,  and  to  estimate  the  difficulties  of 
his  position.  The  negligent  and  indifferent  teacher,  on  the 
contrary,  although  he  may  be  restive  under  such  surveil- 
lance, is  spurred  to  attention  and  diligence.  Every  teacher 
has  his  own  peculiar  troubles  and  annoyances,  his  own  pecu- 
cular  defects,  deficiencies  and  weaknesses.  In  all  these  the 
school-officer,  coming  as  a  friend  and  adviser,  can  be-  of 
essential  assistance.  The  President  of  the  Board  has  made 
it  his  duty  to  inform  himself  from  every  available  source  of 
the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
For  this  purpose  he  has  placed  himself  in  communication 
with  the  best  practical  teachers  ;  he  has  visited  the  most 
thoroughly  organized  schools  in  the  different  cities  ;  he  has 
read  whatever  the  science  of  pedagogy  offers  of  the  best, 
and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  he  has  endeavored  to  im- 
part to  the  teachers  in  his  quarterly  visit,s,  not  simply  by 
lectufes  or  advice,  but  by  actually  carrying  into  effect  be- 
fore the  very  eyes  of  the  teacher,  and  with  his  pupils,  those 
methods  of  instruction,  and  those  modes  of  discipline 
which  seemed  to  be  best  suited  to  the  particular  school  in 
charge.  While  this  has  been  persistently  and  energetically 
done,  knowing  that  each  school,  as  well  as  each  teac'ier, 
has  an  idiosyncrasy,  there  has  been  an  abstinence  in  prescrib- 
ing from  specific  rules,  and  advice  rather  than  orders  have 
been  given,  so  that  every  teacher  has  been  left  to  the  man- 
agement of  his  own  school,  and  has  been  held  responsible 
for  his  success  or  failure.    The  methods  of  no  teacher  have 
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ever  been  autlioritatively  changed,  except  where  they  were 
essentially  and  clearly  vicious  in  their  results. 

5.  But  the  school  officers,  not  content  with  such  instruc- 
tion as  their  inexperience  enabled  them  to  impart  during 
their  visits,  v/ere  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Teachers* 
Institutes,  so  wisely  provided  for  by  the  law.  Accordingly 
Prof.  M.  A.  Kewell,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  was  invited 
to  meet  the  teachers  of  Talbot  and  Caroline  counties.  On 
the  20th  May  fifty-eight  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled  in 
Easton,  and  organized  the  second  Teachers'  Institute,  the  first 
having  met  in  July,  1866.  They  continued  in  session  five 
days.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  the  proceedings 
in  detail,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they  were  varied,  interest- 
ing, and  eminently  practical  in  their  character.  The  short 
pertinent  lectures  of  Prof.  Newell  were  alternated  with 
spirited  discussions  by  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and 
with  lessons  by  classes  of  children.  Although  attendance 
Avas  compulsory,  the  interest  of  the  teachers  seemed  una- 
bated to  the  end,  and  with  great  unanimity  they  declared 
themselves,  not  simply  gratified  with  the  proceedings,  but 
largely  instructed.  The  citizens  of  the  town  received  many 
of  the  teachers  into  their  houses,  and  hospitably  entertained 
them  during  the  session  of  the  Institute.  As  the  meeting 
was  held  during  the  ''court  week,"  many  persons  were  as- 
sembled from  all  parts  of  the  County,  who  visited  the  hall 
daily.  AIT  expressed  their  gratification  with  what  they  saw 
and  heard,  and  many  wish  that  the  Institute  be  repeated 
the  following  year,  convinced  that  its  influence  must  be  sal- 
utary to  both  the  teachers  and  the  people  at  large.  Of 
Prof.  Newell's  part  in  this  Institute  I  can  hardly  tru^t  my- 
self to  speak,  lest  by  saying  little  I  shall  not  do  him  justice, 
or  by  saying  more,  I  should  appear  fulsome  in  my  praise. 
What  he  did  was  done  pleasantly,  unafiectedly,  and 
thoroughly  ;  what  he  said  was  said  simply,  clearly,  appro- 
priately and  wisely.  His  teachings  were  not  the  impracti- 
cable theories  of  a  pedogogical  doctrinaire,  but  he  drew  his 
instructions  from  the  rich  store  of  his  own  experience,  and 
although  much  that  he  taught  was  new  to  his  hearers,  so 
true  was  it  to  nature,  that  it  seemed  to  be  merely  recalling 
to  the  mind  of  the  earnest  teacher  what  he  long  had  known, 
but  had  not  been  able  to  formulate.    As  an  outgrowth  of 
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these  Institutes^  a  year  ago  a  ^^Teachers'  Association"  was 
formed  in  this  County  which  still  maintains  its  organization. 
The  results  of  this  and  the  former  Institute  are  now  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  justify  an  opinion  as  to  their  usefulness. 
It  may  confidently  be  said,  that  to  no  other  agency  do  we 
owe  so  much  for  the  improvement,  which  is  so  noticeable  in 
our  methods  of  teaching  and  of  discipline.  They  have  in- 
fused a  new  spirit  into  the  teachers,  so  that  now  there  is  a 
vivacity  or  vitality  in  their  instruction  which  never  existed 
before.  They  have  discovered  that  there  is  something  to  be 
learned  in  the  art,  an  idea  which  to  some  seems  never  to 
have  presented  itself  before.  The  self-satisfied  has  had  his 
complacency  disturbed  by  an  exhibition  of  his  deficencies  ; 
the  timid,  whose  self-distrust  has  paralyzed  his  efforts,  has 
been  encouraged,  and  the  earnest  seeker  after  knowledge  has 
had  his  wants  largely  gratified.  To  all  this  may  be  added, 
that  the  influence  on  the  popular  mind,  by  shelving  the 
people  what  may  be  done,  nay  what  is  doing,  for  the  higher 
culture  of  those  upon  whom  depend  the  excellence  of  the 
schools,  has  been  most  wholesome  and  beneficial. 

6.  The  means  of  educating  the  teachers,  thus  far  men- 
tioned, are  applicable  only  to  those  who  are  already  in  the 
occupancy  of  schools.  As  it  cannot  be  hoped  that  the 
present  incumbents  can  always  be  ^retained,  it  was  felt  that 
provisions,  made  by  the  State,  to  supply  us  with  competent 
candidates  for  such  vacancies  as  might  occur,  must  be  used, 
and  accordingly  efforts  have  been  made  to  place  in  the  Nor- 
mal School  the  full  quota  of  pupils  for  Talbot  County. 
During  the  past  year  there  were  three  students  receiving 
instruction  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  that  institution,  though 
five  were  appointed.  At  this  time  (for  the  year  1867-68) 
there  are  six  students  under  the  care  of  Prof.  Newell,  and, 
but  for  the  apprehensions  excited  by  our  recent  political 
discussions,  that  the  school  system,  and  with  it  the  Normal 
School,  would  be  set  aside,  tliree  others  would  have  been  at 
their  desks.  The  three  graduates  of  last  year  are  now  in 
charge  of  schools  in  this  County.  It  is  yet  too  early  tc* 
pronounce  upon  the  results  of  the  training  received  in  the 
N'ormal  School.  The  question  fairly  stated  is  not,  whetliei* 
these  alumni  are  better  teachers  than  those  who  have  not 
:/eceived  the  commission  of  the  Normal  School,  but  whether 
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they  are  individually  better  teachers  thaa  they  would  have 
been  had  they  received  no  professional  instruction  in  that 
institution  ;  and  further,  whether  they  are  so  much  better 
that  the  State  is  justified  in  incurring  the  expense  of  their 
training.  A  decision  for  this  County  would  be  premature, 
for  we  have  but  three  teachers  from  the  Normal  School,, 
and  they  have  been  teaching  less  than  three  months,  but  it 
may  be  said  these  three  teachers  are  doing  well.  Some  of 
the  indirect  advantages  to  the  whole  body  of  the  teachers 
might  be  stated  if  space  permitted. 

7.  The  education  of  the  teacher  is  never  finished,  whatever 
may  be  done  for  him',  the  larger  part  must  be  done  by  him. 
What  he  can  be  taught  is  small  in  comparison  with  what 
he  must  learn.  ,  To  stimulate  him,  and  to  aid  him  in  self- 
culture,  the  circulation  of  educational  journals  has  been  en- 
couraged. The  mental  pabulum  of  the  teacher  should  be 
that  which  he  draws  from  his  own  professional  soil.  His 
whole  nature  should  be  infused  with  the  spirit  of  his  own 
calling.  His  daily  reading  should  be  of  schools  and  school 
work.  Church  dogmas  and  State  politics  should  be  secon- 
dary importance  to  him.  The  support  of  the  journal  estab- 
lished within  our  own  State  has  been  commended  to  them  ; 
a  support  which  it  was  advised  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
subscription  but  should  be  extended  to  rendering  literary 
aid  by  giving  their  contributions. 

8.  Another  step  in  the  same  direction  has  been  made  by 
formation  of  a  Teachers'  Library.  In  the  country,  much 
more  than  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  there  is  a  great 
deficiency  of  books,  and  the  teacher,  usually  a  man  of  cul- 
ture, with  intellectual  views,  most  sensibly  feels  the  want  of 
tli^m.  Books  of  general  literature  are  not  accessible,  but 
books  of  reference  are  yet  more  rare.  Often  requiring  in- 
formation upon  some  point,  for  use  in  his  school,  he  has  no 
resources  but  his  own  limited  shelf,  for  library  it  can  hardly 
be  called.  Efforts  are  making  to  supply  this  want,  but  as 
yet  small  progress  has  been  made,  so  small  indeed  as 
scarcely  to  justify  a  notice  ;  and  this  is  put  on  record  hoping 
that  it  may  serve  more  as  a  useful  hint  to  those  who  may 
succeed  the  present  Board,  than  as  a  statement  of  what  has 
been  done.    We  have  the  nucleus  or  the  nucleolus  of  a 
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Teachers'  Library  of  reference,  around  which  by  subsequent 
accretions  may  be  formed  a  collection  of  books  that  will 
supply  a  demand  which  is  becoming  day  by  day  more  gene- 
ral and  urgent, 

III.  —THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Whatever  may  have  been  done  towards  fostering  a  proper 
sentiment  among  the  people  with  regard  to  their  Public 
Schools,  whatever  may  have  been  done  towards  elevating 
the  character  and  increasing  the  efficiency  of  those  who  are 
the  active  agents  in  the  work  of  popular  instruction,  all  has 
been  done  with  reference  to  one  paramount  object,  the  proper 
education  of  the  children  of  the  County.  Much  of  what 
should  be  said  upon  this  subject  is  embraced  in  the  tabular 
reports  herewith  rendered  under  their  heads  :  1.  School 
Finances.  2.  School  Houses.  3.  School  Books  and  Appa- 
ratus. 4.  Number  and  Grades  of  Schools.  5.  School  At- 
tendance. 6.  What  is  taught  in  the  Schools.  7.  How  the 
Schools  are  Governed  and  how  Taught. 

1.  School  Finances. — It  is  a  matter  of  gratulation  among 
the  friends  of  the  good  cause,  that  the  taxes  laid  for  tho 
maintenance  of  the  schools  are  paid  with  so  much  cheerful- 
ness. While  we  have  witnessed  this  disposition  with 
pleasure,  this  Board  has  not  presumed  upon  it,  but  has 
striven  to  confine  its  expenditures  within  the  old  limits,  and 
in  this  it  has  in  great  measure  succeeded.  The  total  cost  of 
the  schools  for  the  years  1864  and  18G5,  under  the  County 
system,  was  $17,645  ;  §18,694.85,  according  to  the  books  of 
the  County  Commissioners  :  that  for  the  years  1865  and 
1866,  under  the  State  system,  inclusive  of  the  officers  sala- 
ries, was  $18,635.79,  and  $19,196.33  according  to  the  books 
of  the  School  Commissioners.  During  the  year  just  passed, 
it  would  thus  appear  that  tlie  excess  of  expenses  over  those 
of  the  year  1865,  the  last  year  of  the  County  system,  w\as 
§501.68,  which  is  more  than  accounted  for  in  the  increased 
salaries,  and  in  the  considerable  amount  paid  for  repairs  out 
of  the  general  fund,  there  having  been  no  provision  in  the 
law  for  defraying  the  cost  of  what  has  heretofore  been  done 
at  the  expense  of  each  school  district.  The  State  levy  upon 
this  County  of  15  cents  upon  the  §100,  for  two  years,  l&6o 
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and  1866,  amounted  to  $15,203.93.  By  the  division  of  the 
funds,  realized  by  this  tax,  Talbot's  apportionment  was 
$18,763.76.  We  have  thus  received  during  the  two  years 
the  handsome  surplus  of  $3,559.83  from  our  sister  counties, 
who  are  richer  than  we  in  other  things  than  Cornelia's  jewels. 
The  County  has  levied  a  tax  of  $9,000  each  year  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  under  our  new  law.  This,  with  what  we 
have  received  from  the  State,  has  paid  all  the  expenses  of 
the  schools,  up  to  the  30th  day  of  June,  and  we  now  have 
to  the  credit  of  this  Board  upon  the  books  of  the  Co,unty 
Commissioners  a  balance  of  $7,502.09.  A  levy  of  the  same 
amount,  $9,000,  has  just  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
•wishes  of  the  people,  as  expressed  at  the  election  in  the  fall 
of  1866,  which  will  be  available  in  all  of  the  next  year. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen,  ample  funds  are  .provided  for  the  sup-  . 
port  of  our  schools  for  the  full  scholastic  year.  The  diffi- 
culty which  has  most  embarrassed  the  Board  has  not  been 
the  want  of  liberality  by  the  people,  but  the  getting  posses- 
sion of  the  fund.  Every  kind  of  expedient  known  to  hon- 
orable financiers  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  realize  suf- 
ficient money  to  2:)ay  the  quarterly  salaries  of  our  teachers 
and  other  importunate  claims.  The  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners have  aided  us  as  far  as  they  have  been  able,  and 
our  troubles  have  arisen  not  from  any  unwillingness  of  those 
gentlemen  to  assist  us  in  keeping  our  obligations,  but  from 
a  false  system  of  county  finance,  according  to  which  levies 
are  made  after  instead  of  before  debts  have  been  incurred. 
We  anticipate  no  great  trouble  in  the  future,  but,  on  the 
con-trary,  believe  that  with  an  entirely  new  County  Board, 
an  arrangement  may  be  effected  by  which  we  shall  receive 
the  county  school  funds  with  the  same  regularity  we  receive 
the  State  funds. 

2.  School  Houses. — The  most  valuable  educational  agency, 
after  the  teacher  himself,  is  doubtless  the  school-house,  and 
accordingly  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  improve- 
ment of  those  houses  which  were  found  in  the  occupancy  of 
the  schools,  and  to  the  erection  of  new  ones,  where  accident 
or  decay  had  rendered  them  necessary.  The  tabular  reports 
indicate  the  existence  of  forty-four  houses,  of  which  two  are 
unoccupied,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils. 
They  also  show  that  eight  of  them  are  in  poor  condition 
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but  unless  the  reports  of  our  sister  counties  are  very  ranch 
exaggerated,  we  are  not  so  poorly  supplied  as  others.  None 
of  our  houses  are  in  that  condition  every  friend  of  the 
cause  must  desire  they  should  be,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that 
any  one  is  comfortless.  They  are  framed  buildings,  with 
one  exception,  well  lighted,  well  warmed  in  winter,  and 
most  of  them  only  too  well  ventilated  at  all  times.  They 
are  commonly  plastered,  or,  they  are  ceiled  with  boards. 
The  school  furniture  in  a  majority  is  bad,  in  a  minority 
barely  tolerable,  and  in  not  one  what  it  should  be.  In 
many  cases  the  desks  are  too  high  for  the  small  pupils,  and 
in  others  they  are  insufficient  in  number.  The  seats  are 
almost  universally  without  backs,  and  in  no  case  are  they 
graduated  for  puj)il9  of  different  sizes.  A  very  large  part 
of  the  school-houses  are  without  wells  or  springs  near  to 
them,  the  children,  in  some  instances,  having  to  carry  water 
long  distances,  and  many  are  without  the  necessary  out- 
buildings. As  far  as  the  means  at  hand  would  permit, 
these  evils  have  been  remedied,  or  rather  to  speak  with  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  absolute  truth,  we  should  say,  that 
in  but  very  few  instances  have  their  wants  been  supplied. 
During  the  past  year,  especially,  much  has  been  done  to  put 
the  houses  in  a  better  state  of  repair.  Having  no  funds  for 
tiiat  purpose  we  have  been  compelled  to  use  the  funds  of 
the  whole  county,  for  what  should  have  been  done  by  the 
school  districts.  As  a  consequence,  we  have  not  felt  at  lib- 
erty to  expend  but  a  very  small  amount  on  each  house,  say 
from  twenty  to  thirty  dollars,  though  in  some  cases  where 
the  house  was  so  dilapidated  as  to  unfit  it  for  occupancy, 
we  have  been  compelled  to  permit  more  to  be  expended 
upon  it.  Now,  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  we  have  the 
comfortable  satisfaction  of  believing  that  none  of  our  little 
children  will  suffer  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather, 
while  attending  school  during  the  cold  season.  Little  has 
been  done  as  vet  to  beautify  our  school-houses  and  grounds, 
but  a  step  in  tlie  right  direction  has  been  made  in  keeping 
the  houses  and  their  surroundings  in  order,  and  by  render- 
ing them  as  attractive  as  white-wash  and  cleanliness  will 
make  them.  We  do  not  despair  that  yet  we  may  make 
these  way-side  schools  ministrant  agencies  of  a3sthetic  as  well 
as  intellectual  culture.    During  the  first  year  under  the 
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State  system,  indeed  up  to  tlie  spring  of  1S67,  we  had  no 
provision  for  the  erection  of  new  houses.  The  last  Greneral 
Assembly  passed  an  act,  which  enabled  us  to  proceed  to  this 
work.  Meetings  were  called  in  several  districts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  question  of  erecting  new  houses. 
Fire  having  destroyed  the  building  of  School  District,  No. 
5,  Commissioner  District  No.  3,  (Dover,)  the  people  at 
a  public  meeting  very  nobly  and  generously  voted  that 
$1,200  be  collected  and  expended  in  the  erection  of  a  build- 
ing for  school  purposes  upon  the  old  site.  This  stimulated 
the  people  of  Trappe,  and  they  coming  to  the  very  proper  con- 
clusion that  their  old  and  unsightly  house  was  not  worth 
repairing,  agreed,  after  warm  discussion,  and  most  zealous 
canvassing,  in  which  the  children  themselves  actually  and 
actively  engaged,  to  build  a  new  house  to  cost  from  $1,700 
to  $1,800.  Both  these  houses  are  now  in  course  of  erec- 
tion, and  before  the  first  day  of  January,  we  have  every 
^  reason  to  believe,  we  shall  have  in  Talbot  county  two  as 
beautiful  and  convenient  country  school-houses  as  exist  in 
the  State.  The  plans  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  will  be 
substantially  followed.  When  these  houses  shall  have  been 
completed,  we  believe  they  will  furnish  models  for  imita- 
tion, and  will  stimulate  the  citizens  of  the  districts  to  tear 
down  their  old  houses,  which  have  become  too  small,  and  so 
decayed  as  to  be  unfit  to  be  repaired,  and  to  erect  nev/, 
attractive,  and  commodious  structures  for  their  growing 
schools.  * 

3.  ScJiool  Books  and  School  Apparatus. — Tlie  advantages 
of  using  the  same  kind  of  books  throughout  the  count}'', 
continue  to  be  as  apparent  as  during  the  first  year  of  the 
adoption  of  this  uniformity.  It  diminishes  the  cost  of 
the  schools,  it  abridges  the  labor  of  tuition,  and  promotes 
the  advancement  of  the  pupils.  It  is  not  within  the  pro- 
vince of  this  Board  to  express  an  opinion  of  the  character 


Since  the  above  paragraph  was  written,  measures  have  been  placed  on  foot 
to  purchase  the  large  brick  church,  belonging  to  the  Methodist  people,  of  the 
town  of  St.  Michael's,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it  into  a  school-house  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  the  very  large  schools  of  that  town.  If  the  Com- 
missioner of  that  District  should  succeed  in  accomplishing  his  purposes,  of 
which  there  is  little  doubt,  we  may  look  to  possessing  in  St.  Michael's  the  largest 
finest,  and  best  equipped  district  school-house  upon  this  peninsula. 
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of  tlie  Looks.    Every  teaclier  is  ]iartial  to  those  texi-Loolc3 
"^vith  which  he  is  most  familiar  ;  so  those  teachers  newly  in- 
ducted always  prefer  books  best  known  to  them.    But  the 
8tate  series  is  generally  approved.    The  most  marked  cliange 
has  been  made,  with  regard  to  the  books  during  the  past 
year,  has  been  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  kinds  of 
books  used  for  one  purpose.    Few  books  well  used,  is  a 
maxim  we  strive  to  inculcate  and  practice.    The  cost  of 
hooks  for  the  past  year  was  $1,189.33  against  $1,735.86  for 
1865-66*^the  first  year  of  the  introduction  of  the  Uniform 
System,    What  the  cost  was  under  the  County  system  of 
schools  it  is  impossible  to  say,  as  no  record  was  kept ;  but  if 
it  was  half  the  amount  assessed  for  books,  stationery  and 
fuel,  it  must  have  been  from  §1,500  to  §2,000  a  year*  The 
method  of  distributing  books  remains  as  stated  in  the  last 
report,  that  isj  the  books  are  issued  to  the  teacher  upon  his 
requisition,  and  he  is  held  accountable  for  their  value.  They 
are  sold  at  a  price  15  to  25  per  cent,  below  the  retail  prices 
of  the  shopsj  and  tlie  money  is  collected  by  the  teacher. 
The  arguments  addressed  in  the  last  report  from  this  county 
ill  favor  of  the  system  of  selling  the  books  to  the  children, 
instead  of  supplying  them  gratuitously,  are  as  good  now  as 
when  they  were  offered  ;  but  the  experience  of  another  year 
has  shown  that  there  are  opposing  arguments  on  the  other 
side,  which  should  be  duly  weighed  if  any  change  be  con- 
templated.   The  following  resume  of  the  objections  to  the 
];resent  system  of  selling  books  is  respectfully  submitted  to 
your  consideration,    1.  It  gives  occasion,  as  none  can  know 
better  than  yourself,  who  have  been  so  atrociously  assailed, 
for  unworthy  suspicions  of  unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of 
school  officers.    2.  It  is  very  troublesome  in  execution,  re- 
quiring the  almost  constant  attention  of  some  one  at  the 
central  depository  in  each  county,  to  say  nothing  of  what 
must  be  done  abroad,  and  the  keeping  of  a  large  number  of 
accounts.    3.  It  imJ"^oses  upon  the  teachers  a  responsibility 
which  thay  are  very  reluctant  to  assume,  and  often  involves 
them  in  pecuniary  loss  from  the  failure  of  the  parents  to 
pay  for  the  books  at  the  time  they  are  issued  to» their  chil- 
dren.   4.  The  gratuitous  distribution  of  books  to  the  indi- 
gent is  invidious  and  necessarily  offensive  to  the  wortliy 
poor.     Rather  than  be  classed  with  paupers,  nome  keep 
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tlieir  children  at  liome.  5.  By  the  sale  of  books  economy 
is  sec'ired  at  the  expense  of  efficiency  of  instruction.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  unquestionable  that  less  money  is  spent 
when  each  parent  must  bear  the  cost  of  his  own  child's 
books.  But  the  practical  result  of  this  saving  is,  the 
schools  are  insufficiently  supplied.  That  the  pupil  may  be 
advanced  in  his  studies,  or  properly  classified,  the  teacher 
must  often  wait  until  the  negligent,  indifferent,  or  unwilling 
parent  may  find  it  convenient  to  purchase  the  necessary 
books  ;  the  consequence  is,  the  child,  of  whose  interest  we 
should  be  most  careful,  is  the  party  to  suffer,  without  any 
compensating  advantage.  If  the  teacher  lets  the  book 
pass  from  his  hands  without  the  pay,  he  may  have  to 
incur  a  possible  loss,  or  very  probable  annoyance,  in  col- 
lecting the  small  sum,  which,  if  he  be  a  sensitive  man, 
he  would  rather  lose  than  dun  tlie  delinquent  parent.  It 
will  be  for  consideration  whether  the  system  adopted  in 
some  of  the  counties  of  demanding  a  fee  for  the  use  of 
books  might  not  secure  the  advantages  of  both  methods  of 
distribution,  and  reconcile  public  econonjy  with  public  good. 
Our  schools  are  generally  very  poorly  supplied  with  appara- 
tus. In  a  very  few  there  are  outline  maps_,  blackboards, 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  our  supervision,  were  rarely 
found,  and  yet  more  rarely  used,  have  been  introduced  into 
much  the  larger  part  of  the  schools,  and  it  is  believed  that, 
before  the  end  of  the  current  scholastic  year,  every  school- 
house  in  the  county  will  be  furnished  with  this  necessary  in- 
strument of  instruction.  Teachers  are  advised  to  construct 
their  own  apj)aratus,  to  extemporise  from  objects  at  hand, 
implements  by  which  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  subjects 
they  teach,  or  in  another  sense  than  that  in  which  in  was 
written,  to 

"Find  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  runn  ng  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing." 

4.  The  accompanying  tabular  reports  indicate  that  tliere 
were  forty-two  schools  open  during  the  past  year.  In  Com- 
missioner District  I  (St.  Michael's  and  Bay  Hundred)  a  new 
school  was  formed  upon  Poplar  Island,  and  maintained 
during  the  full  year,  occupying  a  rented  room,  though  it  is 
now  closed  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  jus- 
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t'lfy  its  continuance.    In  this  district  the  schools  now  ia 
operation  are  quite  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  ex- 
cept in  the  town  of  St.  Michael's,  where  the  four  there  lo- 
cated are  growing  so  large  no  teacher  can  give  proper  at- 
tention to  all  the  pupils  in  any  one  school.    The  organization 
of  a  Primary  School  there  is  imperative.    In  Commissioner 
District  2  (Trappe)  there  is  no  need  of  any  further  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools,  indeed  a  diminution  miglit  still 
be  made,  as  already  has  been  done,  with  decided  advantage. 
A  re-arrangement  of  some  of  the  districts  would  be  promo- 
tive of  good.    Two  districts  have  been  incorporated  into 
one  in  Island  Creek  Neck,  and  one  school  has  thus  been 
abolished  for  want  of  pupils.    In  Commissioner  District  3 
(Easton)  a  new  School  District  must  soon  be  formed  in 
Mile's  River  Neck,  as  the  influx  of  a  different  class  of  peo- 
ple, different  from  those  who  heretofore  resided  in  that  part 
of  the  county,  will  necessitate  the  placing  of  two  schools  in 
a  neighborhood  where  one  has  thus  far  sufficed.    In  the 
town  of  Easton,  the  two  School  Districts  have  grown  so 
large  tliat  there,  as  at  St.  Michael's,  the  teachers  are  not 
able  to  give  that  attention  which  is  necessary  for  the  proper 
progress  of  the  pupils  ;  and  in  their  attempts  to  do  their 
whole  duty,  have  been  compelled  to  spend  more  time  in 
teaching,  each  day,  than  can  be  legally  demanded  of  them. 
A  Primary  School  must  be  organized  to  draw  off  a  portion  of 
tlie  smaller  children.     Sle})S  have  already  been  taken  to  ac- 
complish this  end.    One  school  in  this  district  has  remained 
closed  during  the  past  year  for  want  of  tlie  requisite  number 
of  pupils.    In  Commissioner  District  4  (Chapel)  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  layoff  one  or  two  Schpol  Districts  in 
order  to  afford  accommodation  to  tlie  rapidly  increasing 
population  of  that  section  of  the  county.    During  the  past 
year  one  new  school  has  been  organized,  and  occupies  a 
house  erected  by  private  subscription.    The  two  Commis- 
sioner Districts  just  m<.'ntioned — 3  and  4 — comprise  regions 
of  large  plantations,  and  therefore  .sparse  ])opulation.  Un- 
der the  new  order  of  things  hinds  are  dividing,  the  number 
of  residents  increasing,  and  consequently  there  is  a  demand 
for  an  additional  number,  and  a  better  class  of  schoolB. 
i>ut  though  from  this  it  would  appear  that  new  schools  are 
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wanted  in  certain  sections  of  the  county,  by  way  of  justifi- 
cation of  its  course,  it  should  be  stated  that  this  Board  has 
uniformly  resisted  appefils  for  the  formation  of  new  School 
Districts^  where  they  have  not  been  imperatively  demanded, 
believing  that  the  larger  the  schools,  within  certain  limits, 
the  better,  and  knowing  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  all,  by 
])uilding  a  school-house  at  every  man's  door.  Unfortunately, 
as  v/as  mentioned  in  the  last  report,  the  geographical  forma* 
tion  of  the  county  v/ill  not  allow  of  such  a  division  of  its 
territory  as  that  eVery  one  can  be  near  to  the  school ;  those 
who  live  at  the  extremity  of  our  long  necks  of  land  must 
necessarily  be  remote. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  but  two  grades  of  schools,  the 
common  district  school  and  the  high  school.    In  the  coun- 
try proper,  that  is,  out  side  the  large  towns,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  institute  graded  schools.    There^  chil- 
dren of  every  age,  and  every  degree  of  advancement  must 
be  together  under  one  teacher.    In  the  towns,  however, 
something  ma)^  be  and  already  has  been  done  in  the  way  of 
grading,  but  thus  far  our  efforts  have  been  rather  tentative 
than  well  assured.    The  success  has  been  such  as  to  justify 
carrying  the  experiment  to  completion,  and  during  the 
present  year  it  is  meant  to  reorganize  those  schools  the  size 
or  location  of  which  will  permit  grading.    In  Trappe  the 
more  advanced  pupils  of  the  boys  and  of  the  girls  school 
were  thrown  into  one,  and  the  less  advanced  into  another, 
Tlie  advantages  are  so  apparent  that  the  only  objection  that 
of  mingling  tlie  sexes  has  been  overborne  and  silenced.  In 
>St.  Michael's  there  are  four  schools.    Here  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  unite  the  boys  and  the  girls,  but  a  system  of 
grading  has  been  commenced,  which,  however,  is  not  yet  so 
j.erfect  as  it  will  be  made,  or  will  have  been  made  before 
tiiis  report  reaches  you.    In  Easton  nothing  of  this  kind 
lias  yet  been  attempted,  but  the  object  will  be  attained  in 
juiother  way,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  formation  of  a  school  of 
an  entirely  different  grade.    Here,  as  at  St.  Michael's,  the 
schools  are  getting  to  be  so  large  as  to  be  unwieldy.    It  is 
in  contemplation,  therefore,  to  form  a  strictly  primary  school 
for  the  smallest  children,  and  by  withdrawing  a  number  of 
boys  and  girls  from  each  of  the  schools  as  present  consti- 
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tuted,  to  form  one  for  tuition  in  the  lowest  elements,  and 
thus  to  convert  the  two  others  into  grammar  schools.  The 
sexes  will  be  kept  apart,  except  in  the  schools  for  very  small 
children,  to  the  mingling  of  whom  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able objection.  In  St.  Michael's  the  formation  of  a  primary 
school  of  a  like  kin<l  and  in  a  similar  manner  must  be  had 
to  relieve  the  teachers  of  their  burdens.  These  changes, 
and,  as  it  is  believed,  improvements,  are  deferred  until  it  is 
known  what  is  to  be  the  final  disposition  of  the  present 
school  system  ;  and  those  projects  are  mentioned  here  that 
they  may  serve  as  hints  to  the  enlightened  superintendents 
of  the  schools  in  this  County  who  may  succeed  this  Board, 
To  these  district  schools  our  chief  attention  has  been  given, 
believing  that  they  are  the  most  important,  as  they  are  the 
most  numerous  of  those  under  our  care.  The  conviction  is 
strengthening  that  higher  education  may  be  left  to  private 
enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  private  patronage 
for  its  support.  Public  bounty  should  be  bestowed  upon 
those  schools  which  are  designed  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  But  while  we  have  shown  the  most  care  and  solici- 
tude for  these,  the  High  School,  in  our  midst,  has  not  been 
neglected.  An  account  of  the  organization  of  this  school 
was  given  in  the  last  report.  It  went  into  operation  on  the 
first  of  October,  1866,  under  the  direction  and  control  of  a 
gentleman  whose  scholarship  and  purity  of  character  were 
not  equaled  by  his  fficulty  of  teaching  and  powers  of  discip- 
line ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  school  commenced  under 
the  most  flattering  auspices,  for  a  time  suffered.  That 
gentleman  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  Giles,  a  very  competent 
instructor.  The  school  is  now  under  the  care  of  Prof.  J. 
G.  Miller,  as  principal,  and  Miss  Blandina  Conant  as  assis- 
tant, in  whom  we  have  able  and  earnest  teachers.  It  is 
very  flourishing  and  doing  a  good  work.  The  school  is  a 
mixed  one  except  during  the  hours  of  recitation.  The  sys- 
tem is  certainly  working  well.  There  is  nothing  that  was 
said  in  the  last  report  of  this  school  which  should  be  re- 
tracted or  modified.  It  now  numbers  48  pupils,  33  boys 
and  15  girls.  The  room  for  the  boys  is  crowded,  but  more 
girls  could  be  acco  nmodated,  as  the  old  prejudice  against 
sending  girls  to  Public  Schools  has  not  yet  been  dissipated, 
though  it  certj^'nly  cannot  long  withstand  the  evidence  daily 
11 
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becoming  clearer  that  the  best  instruction  is  received  in 
schools  of  this  class.  The  course  of  study  has  not  heeo 
changed,  and  is  such  as  to  fit  the  pupil  to  enter  any  of  the 
State  colleges.  Military  tactics  is  taught  the  hoys  and 
calisthenics  the  girls.  One  new  feature  has  been  added. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  make  this  High  School  a  county  Nor- 
'  mal  School  by  admitting  pupils  with  the  privilege  of  taking 
partial  courses,  that  is,  allowing  them  to  receive  instruction 
in  those  branches  which  would  be  useful  to  them  as  teachers 
in  our  district  schools.  This  can  be  done  without  destroying 
our  classes  or  infringing  on  the  time  of  the  teacher.  By 
this  we  hope  to  qualify  some  young  men  and  women  for 
teachers,  who  may  not  be  able  to  attend  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Baltimore. 
^  Much  to  our  regret  this  High  School  continues  to  be  local 

in  its  character,  its  benefits  being  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  towji  in  which  it  is  located  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
Among  other  means  of  remedying  this  evil,  and  for  the  ad- 
ditional purpose  of  stimulating  the  children  of  the  district 
schools  to  greater  diligence,  an  examination  was  made  of  all 
those  constituting  the  more  advanced  classes  throughout  the 
County,  to  learn  who  and  how  many  were  qualified  to  enter 
the  High  School.  A  series  of  printed  questions  was  pre- 
pared, and  it  was  required  that  seventy  per  cent,  of  them 
should  be  correctly  answered  to  entitle  the  pupil  to  the  honor 
and  the  privilege  of  entering  the  High  School.  Answers 
were  given  in  writing  and  a  report  was  made  by  the  teach- 
ers of  the  standing  of  the  successful.  It  was  found  that  73 
were  prepared,  a  number  which  would  have  been  materially 
increased  but  for  the  absence  of  many  of  the  larger  boys, 
who,  at  the  time  the  examination  was  progressing,  were  en- 
gaged in  the  harvest  field.  Of  these  73,  very  f(5w,  except 
those  near  Easton,  have  entered  the  High  School.  The  ques- 
tion is  therefore  still  open  for  serious  consideration  whether 
the  large  sum  now  used  for  the  support  of  this  school  might 
not  be  advantageously  divided  among  three  or  four  schools 
to  be  established  in  the  several  Commissioner  districts.  The 
arguments  used  in  the  last  report  have  the  same  weight  as 
when  given  for  the  maintenance  of  one  thoroughly  good 
schoolj  and  if  our  people  could  be  brought  to  give  it  their 
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support  b}^  sending  tlieir  children  to  it  instead  of  sending 
them  abroad,  every  objection  to  the  present  liberal  endow- 
ment by  the  State  would  vanish. 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  establish  Niglit  ScJiools  in 
the  larger  towns  of  the  County.  Already  two  are  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  though  the  number  of  pupils  attend- 
ing tliem  is  yet  small,  it  is  believed  that  as  the  winter  ad- 
vances a  larger  number  of  young  men  whose  avocations  will 
not  permit  them  to  attend  the  day  schools,  will  be  induced 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  presented.  Though, 
these  night  schools  are  taught  by  the  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools,  they  are  no  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the  County, 
but  are  supported  by  the  private  contributions  of  the  pupils 
themselves.  Instruction  in  them  is  of  a  thoroughly  practi- 
<iSL\  character,  sind  is  designed  to  fit  the  recipient  for  the 
actuaV  duties  of  life. 

5.  School  Attendance. — This  subject  has,  from  the  first,  re- 
ceived that  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  It  re- 
quires no  logical  sylogism  to  prove  that  school  endowments, 
school  teachers  and  school-houses  are  useless,  or  worse  than 
useless,  unless  there  are  school  children.  Implements  of  labor, 
which  perform  no  work,  are  but  expensive  incumbrances. 
The  different  appliances  of  education  may  exist  in  per- 
fection, and  yet  the  ends  for  which  they  were  framed  be  not 
secured,  or  secured  very  imperfectly.  It  has  been  the  com- 
plaint of  moralists  in  all  ages  that  men  do  not  follow  their 
convictions,  that  opinion  and  conduct  do  not  coincide  ;  so 
it  is  found  that  our  people  are  too  content  to  have  schools 
without  using  them,  and  are  praising,  and  even  paying  for 
education,  while  they  are  withholding  it  from  their  chil- 
dren, or  doling  it  out  to  them  in  small  parcels,  giving  it  to 
them  not  as  they  would  food,  but  as  they  would  medicine, 
in  measured  and  divided  doses,  as  though  fearing  its  effects, 
while  lauding  its  virtues.  The  lamentations  of  the  earnest 
teachers,  which  are  always>  raised,  on  every  visit,  to  their 
schools,  and  sung  with  whatever  variations,  are  all  upon  one 
theme — the  poor  attendance  of  the  pupils.  How  to  correct 
this  great  evil  has  been  tlie  subject  of  most  serious  thought, 
and  diligent  effort.  We  have  had  to  encounter  it  in  its  two 
forms — first,  the  entire  absence  of  a  portion  of  the  children, 
and  second,  the  irregularity  of  attendance  of  those  who  are 
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registered.  To  meet  it  in  its  first  form,  we  have  had  resort 
to  two  expedients — first,  the  fostering  among  the  people  at 
large  such  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  education,  that 
they  will  rate  it  ahove  the  poor  pecuniary  virtues  which  the 
lahor  of  their  children  will  bring,  (for  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  plea  offered  by  those  parents  who  keep  their  children 
from  school  ;)  and,  second,  by  a  thorough  system  of  can- 
vassing the  school  districts  through  the  teacher,  the  school 
officers,  and  the  attending  pupils.  The  teachers  have 
been  instructed  to  inquire  diligently  for  all  children  who 
may  be  of  proper  age  to  attend  school,  but  who  have  not 
been  registered.  Lists  are  made  of  the  names  of  all  such, 
and  filed  with  this  Board,  and  their  parents  or  guardians, 
as  occasion  may  offer,  are  waited  upon,  and  the  cause  of  the 
absence  of  their  children  from  school  inquired  into.  All 
proper  influences  and  appliances  are  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  to  induce  them  to  grant  to  their  own  what  the}^  would 
not  willingly  see  denied  to  the  children  of  others.  There 
is  ground  for  believing  that  very  few  in  this  county  escaped 
notice  in  the  past  year,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
during  the  current  school  year,  every  white  child  in  Talbot 
county,  between  the  years  of  six  and  fifteen,  will  either  be 
in  the  schools,  or  its  name  will  be  known  to  this  Board,  and 
the  cause  of  its  absence  be  a  matter  of  record.  Measures 
have  already  been  taken  to  this  end,  and  if  not  interrupted 
will  be  carried  to  consummation.  To  meet  this  evil  in  its 
second  form,  that  is  irregularity  of  attendance  of  the  En- 
rolled pupils,  we  have  two  expedients' ;  the  first  is,  that  so 
often  repeated  in  this  report,  the  forming  of  a  proper  public 
sentiment  respecting  education,  and  proper  views  of  school 
management:  the  second  is,  the  rendering  the  schools  so 
attractive  and  agreeable  that  reluctant  pupils  will  be  en- 
ticed into  them.  This  we  propose  to  do,  not  by  the  relaxa- 
tion of  discipline,  nor  by  indulgence.  Children,  like  men, 
like  to  be  ruled,  and  if  they  can  be  convinced  that  the  rule 
is  for  their  good,  the  rigid  law,  and  the  strict  law-giver  are 
beloved.  Children,  like  men,  love  to  learn,  and  if  learning 
can  be  made  attractive,  as  it  has  too  often  been  made  repul- 
sive, they  will  flock  to  the  place  where  knowledge  can  be 
had.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  proved  that  this 
irregularity  of  attendance  is  not  wholly  owing  to  the  indif- 
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ference  or  penuriousness  of  parents,  or  the  idleness  or  stupi- 
dity of  children.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  in  part  to  the 
character  of  the  teacher  himself.  Schools  whibh  languished, 
Day,  died  und^r  one,  have  revived  and  flourished  under  the 
tuition  and  discipline  of  another.  In  districts  where  it  was 
said  there  were  hardly  pupils  enough  to  make  a  school, 
under  one  teacher,  at  the  call  of  another,  children  seemed 
to  spring  out  of  the  ground,  like  Clan  Alpin's  men  at  the 
whistle  of  Rhodric  Dhu.  In  one  notable  instance,  the 
school  was  more  than  doubled  in  numbers,  and  the  school- 
house  suddenly  became  too  small.  The  reverse  is  equally 
true  ;  schools  which  were  large  and  flourishing  under  able 
and  diligent  teachers,  dwindled  into  insignificance  under 
those  of  inferior  qualifications.  We  have,  therefore  learned 
to  suspect  short-comings  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  when 
we  have  discovered  his  roll  to  be  diminishing  in  length,  and 
disfigured  by  many  marks  ; — thus  the  cross-marks  of  ab- 
sentees, may  be  indeed  crucial  tests  if  a  play  upon  a  word  be 
permitted  of  the  teacher's  abilities  and  diligence.  We 
would  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  in  all  cases  a  teacher 
is  blamable  for  a  diminished  school — or  the  absence  of  pu- 
pils, for  other  causes  for  these  evils  may  undoubtedly  exist 
than  can  be  traced  to  him,  yet,  we  still  repeat,  we  have 
usually  found  faithfulness  to  duty,  closely  associated  with 
fullness  of  classes. 

An  examination  of  the  tables  will  clearly  show  that  the 
number  of  average  pupils  in  attendance  was  1,303 — this 
being  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  over  the  number  of  the 
years  1865-66,  and  that  the  number  of  different  pupils  was 
1,968 — this  being  nearly  ten  per  cent,  above  that  of  the 
previous  year.  In  one  district,  (Chapel)  where,  under  the 
old  system  of  public  instruction,  the  schools  had  not  attain- 
ed that  development  wliich  they  had  reached  in  otlier  parts 
of  the  county,  the  increase  in  the  total  attendance  was  near- 
ly thirty- three  per  cent.,  and  in  the  average  attendance  more 
than  fifty-two  percent.  In  the  year  1865-66,  sixty-one  per 
cent,  of  the  wliole  number  enrolled  throughout  the  county 
were  in  attendance  each  term,  while  in  the  years  1866-67, 
sixty-six  per  cent,  were  at  school  each  term.  These  figures 
show  that  not  only  was  there  an  addition  to  the  number  at- 
tending school  at  some  time  during  the  year,  but  that  the 
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term  attendance  certainly,  and  tlie  daily  attendance  proba- 
bly ,  was  better  than  before.  There  is  no  record  of  the  num~ 
ber  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  prior  to  the  fall  of  1865. 
The  reports  of  the  teachers  for  the  term  just  ended,  (fall 
term  1867,)  show  that  there  has  been  a  very  gratifying  in- 
crease over  the  number  of  pupils  of  the  corresponding  term 
of  1866,  and  this,  notwithstanding  an  unusual  amount  of 
illness  among  the  children.  Now,  these  figures,  although 
they  show  an  improvement  year  after  year,  are  very  far 
from  •exhibiting  a  satisfactory  school  attendance.  If  the 
daily  attendance  could  be  shown,  it  would  present  a  humil- 
iating exhibition  of  the  extent  of  absenteeism  in  our  schools. 

In  this  connection,  as  pertinent  to  school  attendance,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  what  was  said  in  the  last  report 
upon  the  subject  of  the  summer  vacations.  The  objections  to 
the  present  arrangement  of  giving  a  recess  to  the  schools 
during  July  and  August,  are  two  ;  that  the  period  of  the 
year  when  it  is  held  does  not  suit  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
that  the  time  is  unnecessarily  long.  Upon  this  peninsula, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  people  are  afflict- 
ed, during  September  and  October,  with  malarious  diseases, 
so  that  the  schools  generally  during  those  raontfis  are  deci- 
mated by  illness,  indeed  some  are  entirely  closed.  On  the 
contrary,  July  and  August  are  months  of  health,  when  the 
schools  could  be  well  filled.  Again,  the  labors  of  the  farm 
during  the  earlier,  are  not  so  urgent  as  during  the  later 
months,  so  that  the  boys  who  must  be  at  home  in  the  field 
for  the  gathering  in  of  one  crop  and  the  pitching  of  another, 
miojht  be  at  their  studies  in  the  summer.  '  With  reference 
to  the  second  objection,  the  unnecessary  length  of  the  va- 
cation, it  may  be  said,  that  while  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  possihly,  there  may  be  need  of  longer  relaxation, 
in  the  country,  where  there  is  so  much  time  lost,  whether 
from  the  inclemencies  of  the  vreather^  tlie  exigencies  of  la- 
bor, the  constraints  of  sickness,  or  from  causeless  irregularity 
of  attendance,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  excessive  men- 
tal toil,  nor  of  loss  of  physical  energy  for  the  want  of  bodily 
exercise,  if  the  length  of  the  summer  recess  were  diminished 
to  one  month.  Other  reasons  might  be  assigned,  in  addi- 
tion to  these,  for  such  a  change  in  the  law  as  would  author- 
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ize  each  County  Board  to  regulate  tlie  time  when,  and  how 
long,  the  schools  shall  be  closed. 

Nowhere,  in  this  report,  better  than  here,  can  be  intro- 
duced a  notice  of  the  schools  of  colored  people^  a  subject 
which,  in  the  present  susceptible  condition  of  the  public 
mind,  must  be  treated  with  great  caution,  3"et  one  wliich 
a  sense  of  duty  will  not  permit  to  be  entirely  omitted. 
These  schools,  to  be  sure,  do  not  come  within  the  purview 
of  this  Board,  nevertlieless,  as  educational  instrumentalities 
affecting  a  large  body  of  the  people  of  this  county,  a  failure 
to  recognize  their  presence  would  be  a  wilfully  perverse 
blindness,  and  a  neglect  to  acknowledge  their  present  and 
prospective  influence  a  foolish  reticence.  At  the  risk  there- 
fore of  misconstruction,  and  perhaps  of  condemnation,  a  few 
words  must  be  said  of  their  condition  and  prospects,  and  of 
the  duty  of  individuals  and  the  State  with  reference  to  them. 

There  were  in  this  county,  on  the  30th  of  June,  and  there 
still  are,  ten  day  schools_,  and  as  many  night  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  people.  There  were  in  attendance 
upon  the  former  300  pupils,  and  upon  the  latter  105  pu[)ils, 
of  various  ages,  from  early  childlfood  to  maturity.  All  the 
teachers  em})lo3'ed  in  these  schools  are  colored  persons — two 
men  and  eight  women,  who  are  intelligent,  perfectly  well 
behaved,  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  giving  offence  to 
none.  Their  salaries,  with  one  exception — which  was  paid 
by  the  colored  people  themselves — were  received  through  the 
Baltimore  Association  Ibr  the  Moral  and  Inttllectual  Im- 
provement of  the  Colored  People;"  though  the  funds  for 
two  of  the  schools  were  contributed  by  the  '^New  York 
Friends'  Society,"  for  one  by  the  *' New  York  Freedman's 
Aid  Society,"  and  for  three  by  the  "  New  England  Fieed- 
man's  Aid  Society,"  the  remaining  three  being  supported 
by  the  "  Baltimore  Association."  No  part  of  the  money 
which  was  paid  to  the  teachers  was  derived  from  the 
Freedman's  Bureau  "  or  an}^  other  governmental  agency. 
The  parents  pay  for  the  books,  and  a  small  monthly  tuition 
fee  is  contributed,  which  is  applied  to  tlie  purchase  of  fuel, 
the  payment  of  other  incidental  expenses,  and  the  boaid  of 
the  teacher.  The  amount  of  the  6<ilaries  varies  from  $15  to 
$24  per  month,  exchisive  of  board.  Monthly  reports  are 
made  to  the     Baltimore  Association.    The  schools  are  jren- 
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erally  held  in  the  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the  colored 
people  ;  but,  during  the  past  year,  beautiful  and  well  fur- 
nished school-houses  have  been  built  in  Easton  and  at  Kojal 
Oak.  Arrangements  are  making  for  the  erection  of  houses 
in  Miles'  Kiver  Neck,  Chapel,  Trappe,  St.  Michael's,  and 
perhaps  other  places.  Tlie  money  for  the  erection  of  these 
houses'  has  come  from  different  sources.  The  Freedman'i^ 
Bureau  furnishes  the  lumber— generally  that  of  old  bar- 
racks— but  the  cost  of  the  workmanship  upon  them  is  de- 
frayed by  the  colored  people  themselves,  or  by  the  charitable 
contributions  of  their  friends  here  and  abroad,  though  in 
some  cases  aid  and  buildings  have  been  given  by  tlie  Govern- 
ment. The  amount  expended  by  the  Bureau  in  Talbot 
county  is^about  $2^000  up  to  the  present  time.* 

The  pecuniary  assistance  which  these  schools  have  derived 
from  the  white  people  of  this  county  is  exceedingl}^  small  ; 
but  the  moral  support  which  they  are  now  receiving  is  bet- 
ter than  any  act  of  beneficence  unaccompanied  by  a  corres- 
ponding feeling  of  benevolence.  Tliat  toleration  of  them 
should  have  been  obtained,  tliat  prejudices  against  them 
should  have  been  dispefled,  and  even  encouragefnent  of 
them  should  have  been  secured,  is  more  than  it  was  expected 
so  short  a  time  as  has  elapsed  since  their  establishment, 
could  possibly  have  accomplished.  Unquestiont^bly  a  very 
remarkable  change  has  taken  ]dace  in  the  public  mind  upoa 
the  subject.  The  self  interest  of  owv  peoi)le  has  come  to  stimu- 
late and  conform  the  grov/th  of  liberal  sentiments,  for  it  has 
discovered  that  the  formation  of  a  school  in  any  neighbor- 
hood is  the  surest  way  of  retaining  that  labor  which  ehse 
would  be  drained  off  to  localities  possessed  of  educational 
advantages. 

Although  the  present  condition  of  these  schools  looks  so 
favorable,  their  future  prospects  are  not  cheering.  That 
these  colored  people,  who  according  to  the  order  of  nature^ 
are  so  inferior  in  organization,  and  so  imperfect  in  develop- 
ment, and  who,  according  to  the  arrangements  of  man,  are 
go  ignorant,  and  so  poor,  should  show  any  aspirations  for 


*For  the  information  contained  in  this  report,  with  reference  to  the  school* 
for  colored  people,  the  writer  is  indebted  largely  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Graham,  Secretary 
of  the  "Baltimore  Association." 
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a  hi"-lier  knowled^re  than  that  which  ministers  to  their  ma- 
terial  wants,  and  should  be  willing  to  contribute  of  their 
very  little  in  order  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  is  a  phenom- 
enon so  exceptiotial,  as  to  justify,  in  some  measure,  the 
doubts  of  the  skeptical  as  to  its  reality  and  to  shake  our 
confidence  in  those  inductions  of  our  social  philosophy  which 
a  study  of  human  progress  in  all  times  and  places  has 
enabled  us  to  frame.  Even  those  of  their  friends  who  w^ere 
most  gratified  by  the  eagerness  which  they  showed  in  the 
beginning,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  letters,  begin  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  stimulus  of  opposition,  the  excitement  of 
novelty,  and  the  propensity  to  imitation  were  too  largely  min- 
gled with  less  ignoble  motives,  and  that  as  these  are  now 
ceasing  to  influence  them,  there  is  a  corresponding  abate- 
ment of  zeal. 

Again,  it  is  feared  that  under  the  pressure  of  wants 
which  freedom  has  served  to  multiply  more  rapidly  than 
the  means  of  satisfying  them,  these  poor  people  will  be  dis- 
posed to  withhold  the  very  small  amount  which  they  now 
contribute,  and  throw  the  whole  burden  upon  the  benevo- 
lence of  their  white  friends.  Already  the  more  intelligent 
of  these  people  see  not  less  clearly  than  those  who  contrive 
and  manage  their  educational  machinery,  that  unless  some 
measures  be  devised  by  which  the  flagging  interest  in  these 
schools  maybe  kept  alive,  and  by  which  a  less  precarious 
support  may  be  secured  to  them  than  is  derived  from  the 
charity  of  distant  friends,  who  can,  at  best,  have  but  a  gen- 
eral concern  for  their  success,  or  from  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  their  own  people  who  are  so  poor  as  to  be  able 
to  give  little,  and  so  ignorant  as  to  be  disposed  to 
give  less,  these  schools  must  languish  for  want  of  pupils, 
and  perish  from  lack  of  funds.  Mr.  Graham,  in  a  private 
letter  writes  : 

We  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  schools, 
owing  to  the  small  receipts  of  our  Northern  societies,  caused 
by  a  depression  in  business,  and  heavy  demands  further 
South  on  their  charity.  We  cannot  run  the  schools  after 
this  year,  and  have  notified  the  people  to  prepare  to  pay 
half  the  teacher's  salary  and  board.  We  cannot  increase 
the  number  of  schools,  as  we  are  unable  to  pay  teacliers  to 
fill  school-houses  lately  built." 
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The  question  suggests  itself,  can  and  should  anything  be 
done  by  the  County  or  State  for  the  support  of  these  schools  ? 
The  social  problems  which  arise  from  the  existence  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  inferior  race  living  in  the  midst  of  a  dominant  and 
superior  one,  are  as  various  as  they  are  difficult.  No  sooner 
is  one  solved,  at  infinite  -cost  and  labor,  it  may  be,  than  an- 
otlier  presents  itself  to  task  the  powers  of  statesmanship,  and 
test  the  resources  of  philanthropy.  Emancipation  accom- 
plished,, education  must  follow,  or  society  must  suffer.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1860,  the  negroes  in  this  county 
numbered  6,689  in  a  total  population  of  14,795,  constitu- 
ting fully  nine-twentieths,  or  nearly  one-half  our  whole  pou- 
ulation.  This  proportion  has  probably  not  been  altered  up 
to  this  time.  Such  a  mass  of  ignorance  cannot  but  affect 
us  in  all  that  relates  to  our  best  interests.  In  slavery,  the 
master  stood  in  the  relation  of  parent  to  his  slaves.  The 
State  must  now  assume  that  relation.  They  are  now  the 
children  of  the  State,  but  children  who  will  rend  and  tear 
their  own  mother  if  not  properly  trained  to  perform  those 
duties  and  to  exercise  those  privileges  which  a  condi- 
tion of  freedom  has  devolved  upon  them, — duties  and 
privileges  which  belong  to  them  as  members  of  society, 
whatever  may  be  the  political  status  to  which  they  may  be 
coiisigned.  Every  argument  that  can  be  adduced  for  tlie 
education  of  the  white  man,  is  ap[)licable  to  the  education 
of  the  colored  man.  He  must  be  fitted  ibr  the  struggle  of 
life,  or  he  will  be  a  tax  on  our  resources.  He  must  be 
raised  out  of  his  beastly  ignorance,  or  he  will  become  a  very 
pest.  The  number  of  our  district  schools,  already  estab- 
lished in  this  county,  is  nearly  sufficient  to  educate  all 
the  children,  white  and  black,  of  the  county,  but  no  one 
would  for  a  moment  advocate  the  introduction  of  colored 
children  into  these  schools.  Such  a  step  would  be  revolting 
to  feelings,  which  have  a  foundation  in  nature,  and  not 
solely  in  the  artificial  distinctions  of  society,  and  would  be 
destructive  of  the  schools  themselves.  The  county  is  not 
able  to  bear  the  additional  expense  of  nearly  as  many  more 
for  the  colored  pe()])le.  If  any  aid  should  be  given  for  this 
purpose  the  property  of  the  county  must  not  be  taxed.  It 
has  suggested  itself  that  a  law  might  be  framed,  by  which, 
as  under  the  present  law,  all  the  money  levied  for  school 
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purposes  upon  the  property  of  the  colored  people  shouhl  be 
devoted  to  the  support  of  their  schools,  and,  in  addition,  a 
school  tax,  in  the  form  of  a  license  to  labor  might  be  col- 
lected of  each  colored  person  above  the  age  of  eigliteen,  and 
the  amount  thus  realized,  be  distributed  among  tlie  scliools 
of  that  peoi)]e  in  the  county.  The  obvious  .  objections  to 
tliis  form  of  tax,  are  these:  It  would  be  a  species  of  ca})ita- 
tion,  or  poll  tax,  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  State,  that  it  would  be  partial,  that  is  laid  upon  one 
class  of  people,  while  another  is  excluded  from  its  burdens  ; 
hence,  not  in  accordance  with  justice  ;  and  lastly,  that  its 
colh^ction  would  be  difficult,  or  almost  impracticable,  from 
the  fact  that  it  would  aflfect  those  who  have  no  accumulated 
property.  These  objections,  no  doubt,  may  be  obviated  by 
that  same  ingenuity  which  lias,  of  late,  been  so  conspicu- 
ously displayed  by  our  American  legislators  in  their  meth- 
ods of  taxation.  But  the  matter  will  receive  from  the 
General  Assembl}^  that  meets  this  winter  the  consideration 
which  its  importance  demands.  All  the  wisdom  of  states- 
manship will  be  required  to  solve  this  problem — solve  it  in 
the  spirit  of  humanity  and  justice,  at  the  same  time,  with 
due  regard  for  the  economical  interests  of  the  people.  He 
truly  will  erect  a  monument  more  durable  than  brass,  who 
will  devise  some  means  by  which  these  unfortunate  people 
may  be  raised  out  of 'their  slough  of  ignorance  in  which 
tiiey  are  wallowing,  and  placed  upon  the  firm  ground  of  in- 
telligence where  alone  progress  can  be  assured. 

6.  JVh'^t  is  Taught  in  the  Schools. — The  law  of  the  State 
is  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  what  branches  shall  be  taught. 
The  very  short  time  during  which  much  the  larger  part  of 
the  children  attend  school,  a  time  which  is  flxrther  abbre- 
viated by  their  voluntary  or  involuntary  detention  at  home, 
has  rendered  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  insist  that  their  in- 
struction should  be  for  the  most  part  in  those  branches  of 
education  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  trans- 
action of  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life — that  is  to  say  in  spell- 
ing, reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  Accordingly  it  hag 
been  directed  that  every  child,  however  small  or  little  ad- 
vanced, who  may  be  in  the  schools  of  this  County,  shall  be 
engaged  in  these  primary  studies,  primary  in  the  double 
sense  of  being  both  the  first  and  the  most  important.  Of 
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course,  in  the  beginning,  arithn^etic  must  be  taught  orally, 
and  writing  must  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  it  is  believed 
there  is  no  child  that  can  give  direction  to  a  line  upon  a  slate, 
but  can  learn  to  make  letters, or  to  write, and  that  no  child  that 
can  count,  or  that  can  be  taught  to  count,  but  may  learn  the 
simple  combinations  of  numbers.  As  for  reading,  any  one 
who  can  tell  a  ^'hawk  from  a  handsaw"  can  learn  to  call 
words  at  sight,  and  that  too  before  he  may  be  able  to  name 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  to  the  childish  mind  are 
about  as  difficult  of  comprehension  as  hieroglyphics  were  to 
Champollion,  or  the  demotic  characters  to  Lepsius.  It  is 
expected  that  hereafter  no  child  that  has  attended  school 
six  months,  will  be  unable  to  write  its  name,  to  read  a  sim- 
ple sentence  in  the  Bible,  and  to  add,  substract,  multiply 
and  divide  the  lower  numbers.  To  these  primary  branches 
succeeds  geography,  and  when  the  child  has  well  advanced, 
grammar  is  undertaken,  instruction  in  both  these  studies 
being  first  given  orally.  Although  many  of  the  teachers 
undertake  to  teach  grammar  at  a  very  early  age  of  the  pupil, 
it  is  believed  that  the  science  of  language  can  be  best  taught 
after  there  has  been  accumulated  a  sufficiently  extensive 
vocabulary  to  furnish  the  child  with  materials  for  that  clas- 
sification or  arrangement  of  words,  in  which  this  science 
essentially  consists.  History  usuall};  succeeds  grammar,  in 
the  order  of  time,  though  probably  it  might  be  studied  more 
advantageously  in  connection  with  geography.  These  then 
are  the  studies  pursued  in  the  district  schools  generally, 
though  in  some,  advanced  pupils  are  taught  algebra,  geom- 
(ftry,  natural  philosophy  and  book-keeping. 

One  difficulty  is  encountered  in  too  many  of  the  schools, 
and  most  frequently  in  those  where  there  are  teachers  whose 
abilities  are  equal  to  the  performance  of  more  than  their 
position  demands.  The  teaching  the  same  thing  over  and 
over,  day  after  day,  with  no  variation,  and.  at  last,  with  no 
mental  effort,  except  the  exercise  of  that  resolution  whicli 
keeps  a  man  to  his  work,  after  its  simplicity  and  ease  have 
become  more  oppressive  than  intricacy  and  laboriousness 
would  be,  is  so  wearisome  that  to  get  relief  he  imposes  new 
studies  upon  his  pupils,  or  he  attempts  to  teach  them  those 
parts  of  old  studies  which  may  be  unsuited  to  their  capaci- 
ties and  which  demand  some  mental  exertion  upon  his  part. 
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Thus  lie  undertakes  etymological  researclies  witli  those  who 
can  spell  only  with  difficulty  ;  he  demands  orthoepical  re- 
finements of  those  who  can  barely  pronounce  in  reading  ; 
he  seeks  caligraphical  ornaments  of  those  who  can  hardly 
write  a  plain  hand  ;  he  is  anxious  to  get  into  algebra  before 
arithmetic  is  mastered,  into  grammar  before  the  meanings 
of  half  the  words  to  be  parsed  are  understood,  into  natural 
philosophy  before  the  common  properties  of  common  objects 
are  known.    This  inclination  of  some  of  our  best  teachers 
we  endeavor  to  repress,  while  we  inculcate  the  notion  that 
as  it  is  harder  for  the  soldier  to  wait  in  the  garrison  than  to 
fight  in  the  field,  so  it  is  harder  for  the  teacher  to  instruct 
the  smallest  child  in  the  rudiments,  than  to  lead  .the  older 
pupils  up  the  steep  hill  of  science,  and  that  the  meed  of  honor 
should  not  be  wanting  to  him  who  performs  the  more 
difficult  work.    Though  we  have  resisted  the  introduction 
of  many  and  new  studies,  where  the  advancement  of  the 
pupil  and  the  time  of  the  teacher  will  permit,  objection  has 
not  been  made  to  the  giving  instruction  in  branches  of  study 
not  laid  down  in  the  legal  curriculum.    So  in  a  few  of  the 
schools  the  ancient  languages  and  the  higher  mathematics 
are  taught.    In  these  cases  the  length  of  the  school  session 
is  prolonged  for  those  pupils  who  take  these  extra  studies, 
so  that  in  no  case  have  these  children  been  neglected  who 
are  engaged  with  the  mere  elements  of  learning.  Music 
has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  schools  with  advan- 
tage.   No  teacher,  possessing  the  necessary  qualifications, 
has  offered  any  objections  to  leading  the  children  in  their 
musical  exercises.    Wherever  it  has  been  employed  the  tes- 
timony is  uniform,  that  it  has  had  a  most  happy  efiect  upon 
the  order  apd  discipline  of  the  school,  and  particularly,  that 
it  has  served  to  render  the  school  attractive  and  therefore 
has  secured  better  attendance.    Care  has  been  taken  that  too 
much  time  should  not  be  consumed  in  these  exercises,  for  the 
diildren,  so  far  from  being  backward,  join  in  them  heartily 
and  cease  reluctantly.    No  attempt  has  been  made  thus  far 
to  teach  the  science  of  music,  though  some  of  the  teachers 
best  skilled  are  leading  their  pupils  in  this  direction.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  we  are  using  music  rather  as  a 
means  of  discipline  than  as  a  subject  of  study. 

Kemembering  that  education  in  its  completeness  should 
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embrace  withia  its  influence  all  the  faculties,  physical  and 
moral,  as  well  as  intellectual,  the  teachers  have  been  re- 
minded that  their  whole  duty  will  not  have  been  discharged 
while  any  of  these  have  been  neglected.  The  physical 
training  of  the  child  may  very  properly  be  left  to  the 
parents.  The  teacher  can  do  little  but  warn  him  of  danger 
while  under  his  care.  Lessons  of  hygiene  would  hardl}^  be 
suited  for  the  very  small  children,  of  whom  our  schools  are 
generally  composed.  The  daily  sports  and  plays  afford  suf- 
ficient exercise  to  develop  their  bodily  powers,  and  if  they 
do  not,  the  work  of  the  farm  will  supplement  any  deficiency 
without  resort  to  elaborate  systems  of  school  gymnastics. 
Indeed,  in  the  country,  the  error  is  upon  the  side  of  taxing 
the  body  and  not  the  mind  of  the  child  too  severely  by  which 
the  latter  is  made  to  suffer.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that 
the  brain  is  injuriously  affected  by  long  and  severe  muscular 
exertion.  In  the  cities,  among  the  children  of  the  rich,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  encourage  physical  exercise,  where  the 
cerebral  functions  are  unduly  stimulated,  but  in  the  coun- 
try on  the  contrary,  mental  effort  is  required  to  maintain  a 
healthful  equipoise  of  the  whole  system.  So  it  is  conceived, 
remote  as  the  idea  may  at  first  appear,  that  our  schools  indi- 
rectly promote  the  health  of  our  people,  by  withdrawing 
the  young  from  the  hard  work  of  the  fields,  and  by  calling 
into  exercise  that  part  of  the  system  which  suffers  a  kind  of 
atrophy  from  disease,  the  brain.  Without  trenching  upon 
the  province  of  the  parents,  care  has  been  taken  to  enforce 
those  precepts  of  morals  and  religion,  which  it  is  presumed 
every  child  receives  at  home,  by  lessons  of  advice  adminis- 
tered at  proper  seasons,  when  the  incidents  of  school  life 
give  occasion  for  their  due  application,  and  by  offering  an 
example  for  imitation  in  the  teacher  of  an  upright  walk 
and  chaste  conversation.  The  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ligion, in  which  people  of  all  sects  agree,  are  inculcated, 
scrupulously  avoiding  sectarian  teaching.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures are  read  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  recited  daily  at  the 
opening  of  the  school,  in  which  exercises,  all  who  can,  are 
required  to  join.  Nor  has  there  been  any  remissness  in 
teaching  what  are  called  the  minor  morals,  such  as  respect 
for  elders,  politeness  to  each  other,  kindness  to  inferiors, 
obedience  to  the  law  of  honor,  a  scorn  of  meanness,  avoid- 
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ance  of  vulgarity"  of  conduct  and  language,  cleanliness  of 
person  and  neatness  of  dress,  abstinence  from  the  ])()llu- 
tions  of  liquor  and  tobacco,  in  short  the  cultivation  of  those 
graces  which  are  associated  with  the  name  of  gentleman, 
and  which  may  be  carried  into  the  highest  as  v/ell  as  the 
humblest  walks  of  life.  It  is  a  sad  consequence  of  recent 
sad  events  that  one  virtue  of  old  so  praised  and  prized,  can- 
not now  be  taught,  though  prescribed  by  law,  owing  to  that 
political  ^hypei'oesthesia,  or  supersensitiveness  which  now 
afflicts  us..  The  inculcation  of  "k)yalty''  and  "love  of 
country"  must  be  left  for  another  race  of  teachers,  for 
"loyalty"  has  become  the  shiboleth  of  a  party,  and  "our 
country"  another  name  for  one  section.  We  dare  not  define 
the  meaning  of  one  nor' the  boundaries  of  the  other. 

7.  How  the  Schools  are  Taught  and  how  they  are  llaiiaged. 
The  teachers,  who  have  been  heretofore  employed  in  tliis 
County,  were  generally  men  and*  women,  who.  However 
competent  in  many  respects,  had  never  made  the  science  of 
teacliing  a  subject  of  study,  or  tlie  art  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment. Indeed  some  thought  that  no  improvements  need  or 
could  be  made,  and  looked  with  suspicion  upon  all  novelties. 
Secluded  as  this  County  is  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  like 
all  isolated  communities,  we  had  learned  to  despise  what  lay 
beyond  our  confines,  and  to  contemn  what  was  foreign  to 
our  ideas.  The  recent  terrible  political  earthquake  broke  the 
crust  of  our  social  plain  and  revealed  new  strata  of  thought. 
Our  schools  have  felt  its  influence — old  notions  were  buried 
to  be  digged  up  hereafter,  and  to  furnish  specimens  for  some 
future  pedagogical  paleontologist,  and  new  ideas  cropped 
out.  Our  teachers  have  become  infused  with  a  new  life 
which  the  uniform  system  of  schools  fosters  and  cherishes,  yet 
no  attempt  is  made  to  interfere  with  that  freedom  of  conduct 
which  is  esteemed  so  essential  to  the  success  of  the  teacher. 
Every  one  is  left  to  his  discretion  to  follow  such  methods  as 
his  own  judgment  may  dictate  or  his  own  experience  recom- 
n^end.  Advice  and  not  rule  is  given,  counsel  but  no 
orders,  except  in  peculiar  cases.  Teachers  are  held  account- 
able for  the  advancement  of  the  pupils,  and  by  this  the  ex- 
cellence or  defects  of  their  systems  is  measured.  Neology 
to  the  pedagogue,  as  to  the  theologue,  is  dangerous,  so 
novelties  are  adopted  with  hesitancy  only  after  the  sanction 
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of  good  autliorit}^  Old  methods  wlilcli  may  be  considered 
less  valuable  than  new  are  retained  wliere  the  teacher  has 
been  and  is  using  them  successfully.  Innovations  are  made 
gradually,  evils  eradicated  slowly,  where  they  have  taken 
deep  root.  Thus  we  strive  to  take  a  middle  course  between 
a  disorganizing  radicalism  and  a  petrified  conservatism.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  detail  in  this  report  the  changes 
and  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  of  discipline,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the 
greatest  innovation  upon  established  customs  has  been  in  the 
restoration  of  the  teacher  to  his  proper  position  in  the  school 
room,  and  the  disposition  of  the  whole  junta  of  books  which 
had  usurped  his  place.  If  it  were  asked  in  what  consisted 
the  radical  defect  of  the  old  system  of  teaching,  the  answer 
would  be,  too  little  reliance  upon  self,  and-  too  great  depen- 
dence upon  books  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  If,  again,  it 
should  be  asked  in  what  consists  the  improvement,  which 
lias  shown  itself  so  conspicuously  during  the  past  two  years, 
the  reply  could  confidently  be  given  in  the  adoption  more 
generally  of  oral  teaching.  The  teacher  has  emancipated 
liimself  from  his  text  books,  and  now  he  regards  them  in 
their  true  light  as  his  aids  and  helpers,  not  as  his  masters, 
whose  behests  he  must  follow.  He  has  learned  to  draw  from 
the  living  springs  of  his  own  resources  of  knowledge,  in- 
stead of  sending  his  thirsty  pupils  to  the  stagnant  pools  of 
others.  He  is  now  found  standing  upon  his  feet  before  his 
black-board,  giving  his  lessons,  instinct  with  life,  instead 
of  being  found  thrown  back  in  his  chair,  w^ith  book  in  hand^ 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  droning  sound  of  the  school  boy  saying 
his  lesson  :  or,  if  he  should  be  of  more  impressible  temper- 
ament, raging  round  the  room  with  rod  in  hand  administer- 
ing doses  of  learning,  accurately  compounded,  according  to 
the  book,  in  a  manner  known  to  doctors  of  another  kind,  as 
the  endermic  method,  through  the  medium  of  the  skin.  If 
similar  questions  should  be  asked  with  reference  to  the  learn- 
ing of  the  children,  it  might  be  answered,  that  under  the 
old  system  of  instruction,  there  was  too  much  learning  by 
rote,  and  the  improvement  v/hich  has  been  made  consists  in 
a  return  to  nature's  method.  As  the  child  learns  out  of 
school,  where  it  learns  most,  in  that  manner  should  it  learn 
in  school.    The  senses,  which  are  the  avenues  of  all  know- 
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ledge,  are  employed  more  and  more,  and  the  child  is  en- 
couraged to  make  use  ot'them.  Object  lessons  thus  far  have 
not  occupied  much  time  in  our  schools,  but  teachers  are  in- 
troducing them  gradually,  with  what  result,  it  would  not 
be  proper  at  this  time  to  decide  ;  but  though  professed  ob- 
ject lessons  are  not  commonly  given,  there  is  a  growing  dis- 
position upon  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  make  use  of  the 
eye  and  indeed  all  the  other''senses_,  and  not  the  ear  only,  to 
aid  them  in  their  tuition.  Cramming  is  eschewed.  No 
efforts  are  made  to  teach  abstract  principles  before  a  child 
has  a  store  of  facts,  from  which  principles  may  be  derived. 
Thus  he  follows  the  inductive  system  of  philosophy  and  not 
the  deductive.  His  store  of  facts,  as  far  as  possible,  is  made 
the  accumulation  of  the  child  himself.  If,  thereforCj  self- 
reliance  is  the  characteristic  of  our  new  teaching  and  teach- 
ers, self-help  is  the  characteristic  of  our  new  learning  and. 
learners.  As  that  is  the  best  teaching  which  proceeds  di- 
rectly from  the  mind  of  the  teacher  himself,  that  also  is  the 
best  learning  which  is  the  acquisition  of  the  pupil  himself. 
Let  the  teacher  know  the  path  without  the  need  of  guide-book 
or  itinerary,  and  let  him  direct  the  child  therein,  but  let  the 
child  cull  his  own  flowers  of  learning,  and  pick  up  his  own 
pebbles  of  knowledge ;  the  search  will  interest  him,  the 
finding  delight  him,  the  carrying  strengthen  him,  and  the 
possession  enrich  him. 

Few  words  need  be  said  upon  the  subject  of  school  disci- 
pline. We  have  insisted  upon  the  execution  of  those  rules 
laid  down  by  the  State  Board  for  the  government  of  the 
schools,  and  have  left  all.  matters  not  affected  by  them  to 
the  discretion  of  the  teacher  in  charge,  believing  that  no 
uniform  methods  could  be  successfully  carried  out.  School 
discipline  is  dependant  so  much  more  upon  the  character  of 
him  who  administers  the  laws  than  upon  the  character  of 
the  laws  themselves,  that  it  is  preferable  every  teacher  should 
frame  his  own  code,  or  what  is  better,  should  be  himself  the 
embodiment  of  law.  We  have  inculcated  the  duty  of  using 
decision  rather  than  harshness,  and  gentleness  rather  than 
severity.  We  have  advised  that  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  fear  should  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  secure  obedience 
to  rule,  and  attention  to  study.    No  system  of  school  re- 
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wards  and  punishment  has  been  devised  or  prescribed.  That 
of  the  State  Board,  of  giving  demerit  marks  was  proven 
impracticable  in  a  majority  of  the  schooLs,  and  in  those 
where  the  regularity  of  attendance  has  enabled  the  teachers 
to  carry  it  into  effect,  it  is  not  found  that  it  has  had  any 
preceptible  influence  upon  the  order  of  the  schools,  or  has 
secured  any  greater  diligence  in  study.  We  have  been  re- 
sisted by  no  qualms  as  to  the  propriety  of  appealing  to  the 
feeling  of  emulation  among  the  pupils,  fearing  none  of  the 
evils  that  some  attribute  to  its  encouragement.  Indeed  an 
infusion  of  a  spirit  of  rivalry  into  our  schools  would  be  a 
most  happy  circumstance.  Where  a  pupil  has  especially 
distinguished  himself  during  the  year,  by  good  behavior/ 
regular  attendance,  and  diligence  in  study,  it  has  been  the 
custom  of  the  President  of  this  Board,  at  his  last  visit  of 
the  summer  term,  publicly  to  thank  such  pupil,  and  to 
place  his  name  upon  a  roll  of  honor.  No  prizes  have  been 
established  in  this  county,  nor  are  any  tokens  of  approval 
bestowed.  As  for  school  punishments,  it  may  be  said,  that 
it  has  been  recommended,  first,  that  the  punishment  be  con- 
nected in  some  natural  way  with  every  offence,  so  that  it 
may  appear  as  the  proper  retribution  for  violated  law.  Se- 
cond, that  it  be  inevitable,  so  that  its  certainty  may,  in  great 
measure,  take  the  place  of  severity.  Third,  that  it  be  inflict- 
ed with  calmness,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  the  offender  as 
commanded  by  duty  and  not  prompted  by  passion.  Fourth, 
that  it  be  always  certainly  deserved,  so  that  the  innocent  may 
not  suffer,  and  the  character  of  the  teacher  be  not  injured 
in  the  minds  of  children  and  parents.  Fifth,  that  it  be 
thoroughly  impartial.  There  never  has  been  any  question 
with  a  majority  of  the  teachers  as  to  the  propriety  of  re- 
taining corporal  punishment  in  the  schools,  nor  has  this 
Board  been  convinced  that  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  be- 
ginning of  its  official  career  should  now  be  changed,  namely  : 
that  corporal  punishment  may  be  inflicted  at  the  discretion 
of  the  teacher,  that  it  must  be  used  very  infrequently,  that 
it  must  be  the  last  punishment  resorted  to  previous  to  ex- 
pulsion from  school,  that  no  girl  may  be  whipped,  and  that 
no  pupil,  girl  or  boy,  may  be  whipped  for  failure  in  its  les- 
sons. Complaints  of  undue  severity  have  not  been  frequent, 
not  nearly  so  frequent  as  the  opposite  complaint  of  undue 
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leniency.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  whipping  in 
the  schools  of  this  county.  It  cannot  be  said  that  those 
schools  where  the  rod  is  used  are  any  better  than  those 
where  it  is  not  used,  and  vice  versa,  so  much  really  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and  so  little  upon 
the  character  af  the  punishments. 

You  have  before  you,  an  account  of  what  has  been  done 
in  this  county  during  the  time  this  Board  has  had  control 
of  the  Public  Schools,  but  more  particularly  of  what  has 
been  done  during  the  past  year.  We  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
that  self-depreciation  that  disclaims  any  merit  for  success 
achieved,  nor  shall  we  fall  into  that  other  fault,  of  weakly 
deprecating  blame  for  failures  incurred.  We  boast  no  such 
saintly  abnegation.  We  confess  no  such  unmanly  fear.  If 
we  have  done  well,  we  ask  the  highest  meed  of  deserving 
officers,  the  approbation  of  our  fellow-citizens.  If  we  have 
done  ill,  we  await  the  severest  penalty,  the  just  condemna- 
tion of  the  same  judges.  Now  that  the  year's  work  is  over 
what  does  a  retrospect  discover  as  having  been  accomplished, 
and  what  short-comings  does  it  reveal?  It  is  claimed  that 
there  has  been  awakened,  by  instrumentalities  hitherto  un- 
employed, an  increased  interest  in  the  subject  of  popular 
education,  and  particularly  in  the  support,  the  manage- 
ment and  character  of  our  own  schools.  It  is  claimed  that 
a  body  of  earnest  and  able  teachers  has  been  organized  ; 
that  they  have  been  largely  instructed  in  the  practical  part 
of  their  profession,  that  a  recognition  of  their  claims  to  a 
higher  appreciation  has  been  secured  ;  that  they  have  been 
led  to  hold  themselves  and  their  calling  in  better  esteem. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  school  funds  have  been  economized, 
jiroperly  and  promptly  disbursed,  and  that  full  and  accu- 
rate accounts,  open  to  the  inspection  of  all,  have  been  kept. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  expenses  of  the  schools  have  not  been 
materially  increased,  while  the  cost  of  teaching  each  pupil 
has  been  actually  diminished.  It  is  claimed  that,  with  no 
funds  especially  devoted  to  the  purpose,  the  school-houses 
generally  are  in  a  better  state  of  repair,  and  the  school  fur- 
niture is  in  better  condition.  It  is  claimed  that  measures  have 
been  taken  to  erect  new  houses  which  shall  excel  in  beauty, 
convenience,  and  appointments,  all  others  in  the  county. 
It  is  claimed  that  school-books  have  been  promptly  issued 
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to  the  teachers  at  a  price  less  than  that  at  which  they  con.ld 
be  furnished  by  the  shops,  and  that  stationery  has  been  dis- 
tributed gratuitously,  as  also  have  many  books  to  the  poor, 
and  thisj  at  a  less  aggregate  cost  than  under  the  old  system. 
It  is  claimed  that  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  county  have  been  kept  open  ten  months  of 
the  year,  new  schools  have  opened,  nnd  useless  schools  closed. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  largely 
increased,  and  that  the  average  daily  attendance  has  been 
improved.  It  is  claimed  that  the  schools,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  have  been  graded,  the  pupils  classi- 
fied, and  the  studies  regulated  and  rendered  uniform.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  children  have  been  taught  not  only  the 
elements  of  learning,  but  also  the  fundamental  principles 
of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  practice  of  good  manners. 
It  is  claimed  that  in  the  midst  of  great  agitation,  there  has 
been  a  scrupulous  separation  of  the  schools  from  politics, 
that  nothing  has  been  done,  or  allowed  to  be  done,  which 
could  be  distorted,  even  by  the  most  distempered  minds,  into 
partisanship,  that  no  teacher  has  been  proscribed  or  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  his  opinions,  and  tliat  no  notions  have 
been  inculcated  among  the  children  to  which  any  of  the  fac- 
tions of  the  day  could  object.  It  is  claimed  that  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  discipline  have  been  improved,  and  that 
under  them  there  have  been  greater  progress  in  learning  and 
greater  improvement  in  order. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  accomplished ,  success 
has  been  but  partial.  There  has  been  a  degree  of  failure  even 
where  most  has  been  achieved.  Our  people  have  not  yet 
learned  the  full  value  of  their  public  schools  ;  that  they  con- 
stitute the  most  important  of  their  public  interests,  being 
those  agencies  which  best  promote  individual  happiness  and 
social  advancement  in  all  the  elements  of  a  higii  civilization 
and  which  best  secure  political  stability  and  national  safety. 
Our  teachers  are  not,  all  of  them,  what  they  should  be,  in 
purity  of  character,  culture  of  mind,  or  propriety  of  conduct. 
They  are  not  so  energetic  in  action,  nor  so  decided  in  will, 
not  so  earnest  in  effort,  nor  so  lofty  in  motive,  as  they  may 
yet  become.  Our  finances  are  not  so  managed  as  to  secure 
ample  salaries,  regularly  and  promptly  paid,  to  that  class  of 
public  officers,  which  of  all  others  receive  the  poorest  com- 
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pensation  for^ervices  rendered,  the  teacliers.     Oar  school- 
houses,  are  not  such  beautiful  and  attractive  buildings  as 
invite  the  children  to  enter  them,  but  they  are  rather  sucli 
as  repel  by  their  cheerless  aspect.    The  refining  and  elevat- 
ing influence  of  briglit,  airy,  clean  and  cheerl'ul  rooms  to  open 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  children,  has  yet  to  be  tested  in  our 
midst.  .Our  school-furniture  is  in  keeping  with  the  houses. 
We  have  an  insufficiency  of  text  books  in  some  of  the  schools, 
and  an  entire  absence  of  district  libraries  from  all.  Many 
of  the  children   never  saw,  or  read  a  child's  book.  Our 
teachers'  library  is  yet  only  a  thought  ;  and  the  strange  ques- 
tion is  yet  occasionally  asked,  wliat  need  has  a  teacher  for 
any  other  book  than  his  text-book  ?    Some  children  there  are 
still  in  the  country,  who  have  never  entered  the  school-house 
door  :  many  who  enter  it  but  seldom,  and  many  more  whose 
attendance  is  so  irregular  that  they  derive  but  small  ad- 
vantage from  the  best  tuition.    AVe  have  done  nothing,  and 
what  is  worse  we  have  shown  no  disposition  to  do  anything, 
for  that  unfortunate  class  among  us,  that  makes  one  mass 
of  ignorance  and  degradation.    Our  methods  of  teaching  and 
of  school  governments,  are  still  sadly  defective.  Whether 
we  have  used     the  inductive  "  or     the  deductive  "  sy terns, 
whether  we  have  taught  "  facts,  "  or    principles,  "  whether 
we  have  been     analytical  "  or     synthetical,  "  Avhether  we 
have  adopted  the  plan  of     j^ouring  in^  "  or  of  '^drawing 
out,  "  of  "  oral-teaching  "  or  "  book-teaching,  "  of  object 
teaciiing"  or  ^^subject-teaching,"  by  classes  or  by  indi- 
viduals, by  concert  recitations,  or  solo  recitations  :  and  then 
in  discipline  too,  whether  we  have  used  severity  or  mildness, 
whatever  has  been  done,  or  however  it  has,  we  must  declare 
that  we  have  failed  to  attain  that  ideal  of  excellence,  which 
a  too  ardent  enthusiasm  in  a  noble  cause,  had  pictured,  per- 
haps in  colors  too  bright,  and  with  proportions  too  perfect 
for  realization. 

Before  concluding  this  report,  let  it  be  permitted  to  refer 
to  the  prospective  abrogation  of  the  present  school  law,  and 
the  institution  of  a  new  one.  The  members  of  this  Board 
would  view  this  step  with  an  interest,  hardly  removed  from 
indifference,  if  it  were  prompted  by  mere  selfishness  :  for  the 
emoluments  of  their  places  are  too  small,  the  honors  too 
equivocal,  and  the  labors  too  certain,  to  beget  any  strong 
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desire  for  their  retention  :  but  they  confess  to^iave  so  deeply 
enlisted  in  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  this  county, 
that  they  cannot  contemplate  any  fundamental  change  of  the 
plan  by  which  that  cause  has  been  so  signally  advanced 
without   some  grave  apprehensions.     When  it  is  remem- 
bered, how  many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  essays 
were  made  to  establish  a  system  of  schools  throughout  the 
State,  how  much  time,  labor  and  money  have  been  consumed 
in  futile  attempts  towards  the  same  end,  and  how  greatly  the 
cause  of  education  has  been  retarded  by    these  frequent 
changes:  and  when  it  is  remembered,  in  attempting  another 
change,  how  many  conilicting  local  interests  will  have  to  be 
conciliated,  how  many  different  views  will  have  to  be  harmon- 
ized, what  partialities  ibr  old,  and  what  prejudices  against 
new  plans  will  have  to  be  reconciled  :  when  to  all  this  is  ad- 
ded a  memory  of  the  struggles  of  other  States  to  achieve 
what  was  done,  and  could  have  been  done  only,  under  most 
})eculiar  and  exceptional  circumstances  in  our  own  State, — 
there  is  no  man,  whose  heart  is  in  this  good  cause,   but  will 
pause  before  he  overthrows,  to  the  very  foundation,  a  struc- 
ture, defective  it  may  be,  which  is  already  erected  and  serving 
a  good  and  useful  purpose. 

This  Board  has  not  been  brought  to  believe,  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  has  bec^n  said  in  the  heat  of  political  discussion, 
that  the  General  Assembly,  about  to  meet,  will  fail  to  make 
provision  for  some  ^'thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
schools."  i^or  do  we  believe  that  it  will  neglect  to  make 
use  of  whatever  experience  has  been  gained  during  the  last 
three  years  under  the  present  law.  Those  features  of  the, 
law  which  have  met  general  approval,  and  have  been  re- 
commended by  their  successful  working,  it  would  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  adopt.  Tliose  defects  of  omission  which 
the  same  law  has  betrayed,  should  be  of  course  remedied  by 
proper  provisions.  Those  changes  which  necessity  or  expe- 
diency would  suggest — changes,  of  the  propriety  of  which 
none  are  more  conscious,  than  those  who  have  had  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  should  be  introduced.  What  fea- 
tures should  be  retained,  and  what  changes  should  be  made, 
if  occasion  offered,  this  Boai-d  would  have  no  hesitancy  in 
stating,  as  its  opinions  are  well  defined  and  settled  ;  but 
there  is  no  longer  space  in  tliis  report  for  any  reference  to 
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them,  and  besides  such  advice  might  be  regarded  as  super- 
tluons.    In  this  connection  it  may  not  he  amiss  to  say,  in 
order  tliat  no  unworthy  notice  may  attach  to  us,  that  we  re- 
ceived our  appointments,  to  the  phaces  we  hold,  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  without  any  solicitation  or  man- 
agement of  our  own  ;  and  that  we  mean  to  take  no  measures 
for  our  own  continunace  in  office,  not  only  because  we  know 
such  measures  would  be  useless,  but  because  they  would  be 
dissonant  with  our  feelings.    We  are  prepared  to  surrender 
our  trust,  whenever  the  same  honorable  body,  that  imposed 
it  upon  us,  shall  signify  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest 
that  we  do  so.    If  our  removal,  (and  these,  it  is  believed, 
are  the  sentiments  of  every  school  officer  in  the  State,)  will 
secure  the  perpetuation  of  the  present  system,  confessedly  a 
good  one  in  its  essential  or  fundamental  provisions,  it  is 
hoped  that  without  regard  to  our  feelings  or  interests,  which 
are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  general  good,  we  may  be 
incontinently  dismissed,  and  others  placed  in  oar  stead,  more 
capable,  more  faithful,  more  earnest,  and  who  will  have 
that  moral  support  and  hearty  co-operation,  which,  to  the 
pres-ent  incumbents,  have  never  been  extended,  but  which  are 
so  necessar}^  for  the  entire  success  of  any  system  of  schools. 
Our  only  regrets  will  be  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  carry 
into  full  execution  those  plans  which  we  have  devised  ;  that 
to  others  will  be  left  to  reap  the  harvest  of  that  we  have 
sown — the  satisfaction  of  raising  our  schools  to  their  highest 
excellence  ;  and  that  others  will  be  crowned  with  the  reward 
for  which  we  have  honestly  labored  and  earnestly  longed — 
the  verdict  that  we  have  deserved  well  of  our  fellow-citizens. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners  of  Talbot  County. 

SaxML.  a.  Harrison,  President. 
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I  have  the  honor  to  report  the  condition  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Washington  county  for  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1867. 

To  illustrate  to  some  extent  the  working  of  the  present 
School  System,  and  show  the  advantages  derived  therefrom, 
it  will  he  necessary  to  take  a  retrospective  view,  and  refer  to 
statistical  information  heretofore  furnished  your  department. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  desired,  I  will  re- 
fer you  to  the  report  of  progress  for  the  term  ending  Novem- 
ber 15th,  1865.  Then  there  were  in  attendance  2,363  boys 
and  2,392  girls,  total  4,755  pupils  ;  number  of  schools  114. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  schools — April  15th,  1866 — the  total 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  was  6,639  ;  number  of 
schools  118,  showing  an  increase  of  1,934  scholars  and  four 
schools.  It  can  therefore  be  truthfully  said,  as  will  be  fur- 
ther shown,  that  the  present  s^'stera  has  largely  increased 
the  number  of  scholars,  and  in  a  high  degree  promoted  the 
the  standard  of  Public  Education  in  this  country. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  term — April  15th,  1867 — there 
were  in  operation  127  schools,  and  6,788  different  pupils  had 
been  entered  on  the  registers  ;  thus  showing  a  further  in- 
crease of  99  scholars  over  the  number  reported  for  1866  ;  and 
also  an  increase  of  nine  schools. 

As  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  according  to  the  statement 
published  in  1865,  the  school  going  white  population  of  the 
county  amounts  to  8,000.  Of  this  number,  as  above  stated^ 
6,788  were  taught  in  the  Public  Schools,  and  from  informa- 
tion received,  about  400  in  private  schools.  When  we  take 
into  account  those  who  are  taught  at  home,  or  sent  to  schools 
out  of  the  county,  there  will  remain  but  a  small  number 
that  are  supposed  not  to  have  been  in  any  school.  Indeed 
it  can  be  safely  said,  the  whole  school  going  population  re- 
ceived instruction  during  the  year. 
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It  will  he  seen  that  while  the  fund  at  the  command  of 
the  Board  has  scarcely  been  sufficient  to  continue  the  schools 
three  terms — seven  and  one-half  months — yet  schools 
and  scholars  have  constantly  been  on  the  increase. 

As  you  were  informed  in  a  previous  report,  at  the  close  of 
the  examination  of  teachers,  January  31st,  1866,  about  one- 
fourth  failed  to  reach  the  standard  then  adopted,  and  were 
rejected.  Their  places  were  filled  by  more  competent  in- 
structors, who,  together  with  those  kept  in  position,  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  Public  Instruction  in  this  county. 

The  standard  of  examination  has  been  further  advanced 
for  the  ensuing  school  year.  Through  the  past  summer  and 
present  fall  a  considerable  number  of  those  teaching  under 
the  Permit  System,  upon  re-examination,  failed  to  give  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  educational  progress  and  were  rejected. 
Their  places  have  also  been  filled  by  more  competent  in- 
structors. Thus,  step  by  step,  has  the  standard  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  been  advanced,  till  the  present  corps  of 
Public  Instructors  in  this  county  will  compare  favorably  with 
that  of  any  other  in  the  State. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Public  School  Fund  is 
not  sufficient  to  continue  the  schools  ten  months  and  pay  the 
teachers  more  remunerative  salaries.  No  class  of  people 
work  harder  and  more  faithfully  than  school  teachers,  and 
none  are  more  illy  paid. 

There  being  no  law  authorizing  the  levy  of  local  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  schools,  and  therefore  none  being  levied, 
the  schools  will  not  be  continued  longer  than  six  months, 
the  State  levy  not  being  sufficient  to  conduct  them  any  longer 
time. 

You  will  observe  by  the  tabular  statement  furnished  your 
department,  that  the  average  cost  of  each  school  per  annum 
is  $294.91,  and  the  average  cost  of  each  scholar  $6.25  ;  the 
average  cost  of  each  scholar  per  month  is  83  cents  ;  and  per 
week  about  19  cents,  and  per  school  day  less  than  4  cents. 
This  includes  teachers'  salaries,  fuel,  repairs  to  school-houses^ 
school-desks  and  other  expenses. 

There  have  been  erected,  including  those  now  being  built, 
seven  new  school-houses  in  this  county.  The  expense  of 
these  buildings  has  been  drawn  principally  from  the  school 
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fund  of  the  couatyy  in  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature. 

In  the  erection  of  these  buildings^  and  for  the  support  of  the 
Public  School  System,  a  very  generous  spirit  has  been  mani- 
fested by  the  people.  Two  instances  challenge  admiration. 
In  district  No.  5  Mr.  Jacob  Funk,  of  I,  donated  the  land, 
and  the  patrons  of  the  school  contributed  $600  (of  which 
Mr.  Funk  gave  $150)  to  aid  in  the  erection  of  a  good  school- 
house. 

In  district  No.  4.  Mr.  James  H.  Elgin  advanced  twelve 
hundred  dollars  towards  the  building  of  a  large  and 
well  ventilated  school-house.  This  liberality  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  E.  is  worthy  of  special  notice  from  the  fact  that  the 
building  is  remotely  situated  from  his  residence. 

The  new  building  in  Williamsport,  now  nearly  completed, 
is  the  largest  in  the  county,  having  a  front  of  forty 
feet,  with  a  depth  of  sixty  feet.  It  is  two  stories  high, 
with  four  rooms,  each  of  which  will  accommodate  eighty 
scholars.  The  location  of  this  building  is  one  of  the 
most  eligible  in  the  town.  The  lot  sixty  feet  front,  with 
a  depth  of  two  hundred  feet,  having  been  generously  do- 
nated by  the  citizens  of  Williamsport. 

Recently  the  Board  has  purchased  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Hagerstown  one  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  upon  which  is 
to  be  erected  a  large  school  building  with  all  the  modern  im- 
provements for  educational  purposes.  It  is  the  intention  of 
the  Board  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  purchase  and  build  upon 
another  lot  in  the  western  portion  of  the  town.  When 
these  buildings  are  completed  the  town  can  be  districted, 
thereby  affording  ample  accommodation  for  all  the  scholars 
in  its  limits. 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  refer  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  ^*Ha- 
gerstown  Female  Seminary."  This  Institution  for  many 
years  was  not  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Various  causes 
tended  to  embarrass  its  progress,  check  its  usefulness,  and 
drain  it  of  its  pupils.  The  incumberance  of  a  heavy  debt 
made  a  sale  of  the  property  necessary.  Two  enterprising 
and  liberal  gentlemen  in  Baltimore  being  the  purchasers, 
committed  the  educational  interests  of  the  Institution  to  Rev. 
Charles  Martin,  M.  D.,  as  Principal.  Having  thoroughly 
refitted  and  refurnished  the  buildings,  and  beautified  the 
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p;rouncl  witli  trees  and  shrubbery,  ilie  sclioul  was  opened  by 
Dr.  Martin  on  the  3cl  of  September,  1806,  as  a  First  Class 
Female  Seminary,  and  now  has  in  attendance  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  pupils.  In  beauty  of  scenery  and  healthi- 
ness of  location  this  Institution  is  unsurpassed  by  any  in 
the  State. 

I  deem  it  proper  to  report  that  sev^en  colored  schools  were 
taught  in  this  county  during  the  year,  and  were  supported 
mainly  by  the  New  England  Association,  and  such  sums  as 
the  colored  people  could  raise.  Their  means  proving  insuf- 
ficient, on  application  the  Board  appropriated  $82.00  for 
their  benefit.  In  these  schools,  as  neap  as  I  can  ascertain, 
two  hundred  and  tw^enty  scholars  received  instruction. 

In  view  of  the  dependent  condition  of  this  class  of  people, 
it  is  respectfully  suggested  that  something  should  be  done  to 
aid  them  in  their  efforts  to  acquire  education.  It  is  believed 
that  if  one  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  now  collected  for  the  support 
of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  county  could  be  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  schools,  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  their  present  necessities. 

Fvespecl fully  submitted, 

Tiios.  A.  BouLT, 
President, 
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While  the  condition  of  many  of  our  schools  is  far  from 
being  such  as  I  desire,  yet  the  marks  of  improvement  within 
the  past  year  liave  been  encouraging.  Schools  Tvere  gener- 
ally kept  open  during  the  year,  but  occasionally  there  would 
be  a  school  for  which  we  could  not  at  once  provide  a  teacher, 
and  thus  delay  was  occasioned  in  opening  it.  In  some  dis- 
tricts the  number  of  scholars  attending,  at  certain  seasons, 
was  so  small  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  close  the  schools. 
To  have  continued  them  would  have  been  an  expense  alto- 
gether disproportioned  to  the  number  benefitted. 

The  average  number  of  schools  opened  during  the  year 
was  58;  the  number  for  the  previous  year  was  only  45 J. 
The  number  of  scholars  attending  was  very  much  increased. 
For  the  first  year  the  average  attendance  was  1,600;  for  the 
past  year,  2,239.  The  number  of  different  scholars  attending 
the  schools  the  "first  year  was  2,934,  while  for  the  past  year 
it  was  3,426.  Thus  we  have  an  increase  in  the  second  year 
over  the  first  of  12|-  in  the  average  number  of  schools,  of 
633  in  the  average  number  of  pupils,  and  of  492,  in  the 
number  of  different  pupils  attending  the  schools.  Such  an 
increase  speaks  well  for  the  school  system,  its  growing 
popularity,  and  the  increased  interest  manifested  in  the 
cause  of  education. 

There  has  also  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  degree 
of  attainments  of  our  teachers.  While  in  some  districts 
we  have  still  to  employ  those  of  very  limited  attainments, 
yet  the  number  of  such  is  much  diminished,  and  generally 
their  attainments  nearly  approach  the  legal  standard.  We 
have  endeavored,  so  far  as  our  means  would  allow,  to  offer 
such  encouragements  as  would  induce  teachers  to  perfect 
their  preparation  for  the  vocation  they  have  assumed.  And 
as  a  further  incentive,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  just 
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and  proper  distinction,  we  have  made  a  difference  in  the 
saUiries  of  tliose  who  hold  the  regular  certificates  and  those 
who  teach  under  temporary  permits. 

Some  interest  has  heen  awakened  to  the  importance  of 
providing  teachers  with  comfortahle  accommodations.  This 
is  a  very  important  subject,  and  one  in  which  I  have  expe- 
rienced much  difficulty. 

The  High  Scliool,  in  Berlin,  has  been  in  successful  oper- 
ation during  the  past  year. 

Some  additional  allowances  were  made  to  the  schools  in 
Snow  Hill  and  ISTewtown  in  order  to  keep  up  the  grade  of 
those  schools,  while  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding suitable  buildings  for  High  Schools. 

Our  progress  in  buiUling  school  houses  has  not  been  satis- 
factory. In  Salisbury  we  availed  ourselves  of  an  opportunity 
that  was  offered  us  of  purchasing  a  school  house  and  lot. 
This  building  is  of  two  stories,  with  a  school  room  on  each 
floor.  It  was  originally  built  for  a  school  house,  and  is 
well  alapted  and  well  located. for  the  purpose,  For  this 
house  and  lot  we  paid  $1,400. 

When  authority  was  given  to  use  part  of  the  school  fund 
for  building  purposes,  we  divided  the  amount  to  be  used 
among  the  several  Commissioner  Districts,  but  were  very 
much  delayed  in  our  operations  by  the  difficulty  of  getting 
proffers  to  build  at  reasonable  rates.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  I  could  get  a  proffer  to  build  one  of  the  smallest  size, 
according  to  the  plans  furnished  us,  for  less  than  $1,600. 

This  would  have  been  a  reckless  expenditure  of  public 
funds.  At  length  we  succeeded  in  making  much  better 
terras,  and  have  contrftcted  for  the  building  of  five  new 
f^chool  houses.  The  houses  are  to  be  completed  and  fur- 
nished, plainly  but  appropriately,  for  prices  ranging  from 
$800  to  $975,  according  to  location.  Of  these,  one  is  in.the 
Second  Commissioner  District,  and  is  to  be  completed  and 
ready  for  the  opening  of  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall 
term.  Of  the  others,  two  are  in  the  First  Commissioner 
District  and  two  in  the  Fifth  Commissioner  District.  All 
of  these  are  to  be  completed  during  the  Fall  term. 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Third  Commissioner  District 
was  necessarily  absent,  attending  the  Constitutional  Con- 
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vention,  and  prevented  from  building,  as  he  had  intended, 
for  the  present  season.  % 

Among  the  appropriations  of  the  building  funds  were 
$1,500  for  High  School  buildings  in  Berlin,  $3,000  for  the 
same  object  in  Snow  Hill,  and  $1,500  for  the  same  in  New- 
town. In  Berlin  this  fund  is  used  for  the  repairs,  im- 
provement and  painting  of  their  school  buildings.  In  Snow 
Hill  and  Newtown  it  is  used  in  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, as  they  had  none  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

In  Newtown,  by  the  use  of  a  district  fund,  the  appropria- 
tion from  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  and  by  pri- 
vate contributions,  they  are  erecting  decidedly  the  finest  and 
most  appropriate  school  building  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
In  this  undertaking  they  have  manifested  a  most  commend- 
able interest  and  zeal.  This  is  the  only  part  of  our  county 
in  which  there  has  been  manifested  any  liberality  in  the 
appropriation  of  private  means  for  school  purposes.  They 
have  already  appropriated  about  $1,200  for  their  High 
School  building,  and  are  now  arranging  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

In  the  early  part  of  June  a  joint  Teachers'  Institute  for 
Somerset  and  Worcester  Counties  was  held  in  Salisbury. 
In  ignorance  of  what  would  be  the  order  of  exercises,  and 
supposing  there  would  be  a  public  examination,  most  of  our 
teachers  went  in  great  timidity.  But  their  opinions  wei'e 
soon  changed.  When  they  attended  and  fpund  that  it  was 
for  their  instruction,  and  that  so  much  information  was  im- 
parted, and  imparted  so  pleasantly,  they  were  highly  de- 
lighted. They  separated  hoping  the  Institute  would  be 
held  again  the  coming  year.  I  doubt  not  but  many  of 
them  were  much  profited  by  the  exercises,  and  the  infor- 
mation they  received  as  to  the  best  method  of  imparting  in- 
struction to  the  young. 

Sam'l  Iv.  Stewart, 
Fresident  of  Board  of  School  Commissioners 

of  Wor(;ester  CQunty. 
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